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Can you spare a minute for a miracle? 


ORNS blare. Tempers flare. 
if All America’s in a rush. 
A minute’s wait at a detour 
seems an eternity. But detour 
signs are up only half as long as 


they were a dozen or so years ago. 


Why? Because the construc- 
tion industry’s road_ building 
machines are laying down your 
new highways almost twice as 
fast asin 1940 By noon, they’ve 
finished what used to be a full 
day’s work. 

Picture the strain on a scraper 


Keéping America on the GO...with TIMKEN Tapered Roller Bearings 
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that moves 30-tons of earth in 
one scoop; a bulldozer that 
flattens 35-foot trees with one 
shove. And all that load is con- 
centrated on the bearings their 
wheels and shafts turn on. 
Timken® tapered roller bear- 
ings keep wheels and shafts 
turning smoothly and easily 
with no fear of breakdowns. 
Their taper is designed to give 
true rolling motion. Precision 
manufacture makes them live 
up to that design. And to in- 
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sure quality in every bearing, 
we make our own steel. No 
other U.S. bearing manufac- 
turer does. 

Timken bearings practically 
eliminate friction, give miles 
and years of trouble-free service. 
And in terms of performance, 
they are the lowest cost bear- 
ings you can buy — first choice 
of industry to keep America on 
the go. The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton 6, 
O. Cable address: ‘““TIMROSCO”’, 












Only TIMKEN bearings roll so true, have such quality thru-&-thru 
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Here are the facts: 


© Located at Clifton, N. J., this property is close to the 
Lincoln Tunnel, the Holland Tunnel and the George 
Washington Bridge — all connecting with New York City. 


© It is less than a mile from New Jersey State Highway Route 
3 which connects with the New Jersey Turnpike and State 
Highway 17, 


© Adjacent to the Passaic River. 


© Roadways 30 feet wide, paved and curbed, have been con- 
structed; water lines, fire hydrants and sewers have been 
installed and there is also access to a trunk line sewer. 


© Electric power, water, and gas are abundant. 


LOCATE (Nv 





@ A large pool of skilled and unskilled labor is available. 
e A sidetrack will be constructed along the entire southerly 
side of this acreage from which individual sidetracks will be 
available. 
© The owner will build and lease in accordance with the 
specifications of responsible firms. 
For detailed, confidential information about this and 
other desirable plant sites in Lackawanna Land, with- 
out obligation, please contact: 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT, 


Room 1766, 140 Cedar Street, New York 6, New York 
Phone BArciay 7-2500 
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%& How Strong Is the 
U.S.-British Alliance? 


Here are some informed answers. 
Prime Minister Churchill gives his 
views at a press luncheon in Washing- 
ton, in full text starting on page 53. 
President Eisenhower's press confer- 
ence comments begin on page 58. 
Their joint statements appear on pages 
57 and 58. The alliance itself is exam- 


ined in an article on page 32. 


* Will lke Lose Control of the Senate? 


For an inside look at each of the 18 “doubtful” States 
which, in upcoming elections, hold the key to the balance 
of power in the United States Senate, see page 24. 


* Why Dr. Oppenheimer Is Called a “Risk” 


The reasons are spelled out in detail by the Atomic Energy 
Commission in the full text of its 4-to-1 decision: page 71. 
You get, too, evidence of a new mystery concerning an FBI 
report that disappeared in the White House—page 89. 
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Does your banker 


ever do business 


| in boots ? 

















You'p probably take him for the foreman of the 
job. But the man in these clay-smeared boots is really a 
vice-president and lending officer of our bank! A 
member of Division I, in our Commercial Depart- 
ment’s unique Divisional Organization. 


You see, we’re financing a leading Chicago con- 
tractor in constructing the huge under-Michigan- 
Avenue parking garage — one of the largest under- 
ground garages in the world. And our man in boots 
was doing what we call “going beyond the contractor’s 
balance sheet.” Studying this job’s specialized meth- 
ods to add to his 20 years of intimate knowledge of 
the construction field. 


We don’t know whether your banker does business 


this way, but with us it’s not unusual at all. 


For in our Commercial Banking Department we have 
10 Divisions like Division I. Each specializes in groups 
of related industries. Each is officered by men who 
like to get out in their fields whenever they can, and “do 
business in boots.” On the construction of the New 
York State Throughway or an airstrip in Alaska— you 
might very possibly encounter a man from The First. 


This means that no matter what kind of business 
you're in, you'll find a lending officer at The First 
National Bank of Chicago who knows what financing 
you want—and why. A man with whom you can do 
business better, because he speaks your business tongue. 


Can you use the kind of industry-specialized financ- 


ing we’re talking about here? We'd like to help you. 
And we're only a phone call away! 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER. FEDERAL DEPOSIT*INSURANCE CORPORATION: 
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The March of the News 





HOW GOOD WAS BUSINESS? 


HE NATIONAL CITY BANK of New York 
T disclosed some statistics on what kind 
of a business year 1953 was. The nation’s 
100 largest manufacturing firms earned 
a record 91.4 billion dollars during the 
year, but still had to borrow money. They 
spent so much for operating expenses, 
capital outlays, inventories, that they 
had to go to the banks for an additional 
1.8 billion. 

Biggest single expenditure was for 
wages, 22.7 billion dollars, an average of 
$4,800 per employe. 

When the big firms got through de- 
ducting expenses from earnings, they 
had 5.7 billion dollars left. Another 3 
billion went to stockholders in divi- 
dends. The rest was plowed back. 

The bank made no interpretation of its 
figures, left that up to economists. 


WINDFALL PROFITS 


HE SENATE BANKING COMMITTEE, in- 
| canal scandals in the Federal 
Housing Administration, heard testimony 
that some apartment builders, after get- 
ting excessive Government-insured loans, 
had pocketed the extra money. One ex- 
ample cited: An Alexandria, Va., proj- 
ect, whose builders put up not more 
than $1,000 each, took out more than 
2 million dollars in windfall profits. 

Two FHA officials, called before the 
Committee, claimed the Fifth Amend- 
ment, refused to testify on grounds of 
possible self-incrimination. One, a for- 
mer top official, declined to say whether 
his FBI record, showing arrests for em- 
bezzlement and larceny, was true. 


Senator Harry Byrd (Dem.), of Vir-- 


ginia, whose investigations brought 
many of the stories to light, said the 
FHA housing program “constitutes the 
greatest invitation to malfeasance and 
moral turpitude perpetrated by the 
Government in recent times.” 


TAX MAN IN TROUBLE 


HE FORMER TAX COLLECTOR, the jury 
T said. was guilty. For Joseph D. Nunan, 
of New York, the verdict meant either a 
prison sentence or a fine, or both, unless 
he could win reversal on appeal. 

The 56-year-old Nunan, formerly a 
high official in the Roosevelt and Truman 
Administrations, capped his career in 
Government service with the post of 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. .He 
was the top tax collector for three years. 

How many years he might have to 
serve to pay for his activities while col- 





lecting the nation’s taxes was still up to 
a federal court to determine. For Joseph 
D. Nunan, tax collector, was found guilty 
of cheating the Government by not pay- 
ing his own taxes. 


RFC: FINISHED 


FTER 22 years, the Reconstruction Fi- 
A nance Corporation closed its doors 
and quietly expired. From its birthday 
in the last months of the Hoover Admin- 
istration, the big lending agency had 
participated in a lot of U.S. history, 
had made some of it when it was investi- 
gated by a Senate Committee during 
the Truman Administration. As its last 
official act, officials presented the Treas- 
ury with a check for 100 million dollars, 
RFC’s earnings from operation of the 
Government’s synthetic-rubber industry 
and tin smelter. Still ahead is the long 
process of liquidating its widespread 
activities. 

Taking over from the RFC was the 
Small Business Administration with its 
own lending fund. Government loans 
to businessmen will henceforth be on a 
much smaller scale. 


ELECTION FORMULA 


HE PRESIDENT WAS ASKED what he 
T thought of Republican chances of win- 
ning Congress in November. To a re- 
porter’s question, Mr. Eisenhower gave 
his usual answer: that Republican suc- 
cess depends mostly upon how well 
Congress treats the legislative program 
he sent up to Capitol Hill. 

Using that criterion, Mr. Eisenhower 
would soon be in a position to know. 
Congress, rushing toward adjournment, 
still had lots of the Eisenhower program 
left. 


FOREIGN AID: STILL HERE 


OREIGN AID was likely to be around for 
F at least another year. The House ap- 
proved an authorization of 3.4 billion 
doliars for the fiscal year, cut only 
109 million dollars from President Eisen- 
hower’s request. Mr. Eisenhower, Re- 
publican, got the bill through with the 
aid of Democrats who made up more 
than half of those in favor. 

Approved without a dissenting vote 
was a section expressing how Congress 
feels about Anthony Eden’s proposal for 
a Locarno-type nonaggression pact in 
Asia. Said the House: No part of the 
funds should be used for any nation 
committed by treaty to maintain Com- 
munist rule over any of Asia. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
TO BALTIMORE 


55¢ 


CLEVELAND 
TO PITTSBURGH 


60* 


NEW ORLEANS 
TO HOUSTON 


$1.05 


SEATTLE 
TO NEW YORK 


*2.50 


These are the daytime Station-to-Station 
rates for the first three minutes. They do 
not include the federal excise tax. 






Long Distance doesn’t cost—it pays 


These competitive days, executives everywhere 
are turning to more productive selling methods. 


At the top of the list is Long Distance. 
Here are some of the reasons why: 


Long Distance is fast. It will take you North, 
South, East and West in a matter of minutes. 
So you can keep in regular touch with even the 


most widely scattered customers and prospects. 


It is personal. Like a face-to-face visit, 
it gives you the advantage of friendly two-way 
discussion, helps to prevent misunderstandings, 


builds good will. 


And rates are low—much lower, we find, 
than most people think. 


We have some specific suggestions for the profitable 
use of Long Distance in Sales, Purchasing, Admin- 
istration, Traffic, Production, Engincering and 
Accounting. A call to your Bell Telephone Business 
Office will bring a representative to discuss them 
with you. 


Call by Number. It’s faster. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Shooting for Aumen Treasure, 


Down off the Texas-Louisiana coast, Sinclair's may be acquired later . . . as along the Gulf 
sea-going scientists blast for signs of “black coast, where a competitive search is being car- 
gold.” The shooting boat explodes a charge and _ ried on. 


the reflected sound waves are recorded by 
seismograph. From a correlation of hundreds 
of such records, favorable locations, where oil 


This far-sighted exploration program, employ- 
ing the most modern scientific methods, is an- 
other reason for Sinclair growth and leadership 
may have accumulated, are revealed. in the highly competitive petroleum industry. 
This is but one method Sinclair uses to explore 
both land and sea in the never-ending search 
for new oil sources. 


The exploration not only includes nearly 
twelve million acres of leases held by Sinclair, 
but also involves areas where additional leases 





SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION «+ 600 FIFTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 20, N. ¥Y. 
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Newsgram Washington, D.C. 


To help clear up confusion about what's going on in the world: 

A_ showdown with Communism is to be avoided just now. Allied policy will be 
to let things drift for a while, hope for a change in mood in Moscow and 
Peiping, wait and see what happens. 

"Hot war," as a result, is not the threat it was. "Cold war" will go on. 





Talk of deals, more and more, is in the air. France is ready to knuckle 
under, give up most of Indo-China if necessary. Britain will go to lengths to 
avoid immediate war. India's Nehru promotes appeasement. 

U.S. still puts no stock in deals with Communists, merely agrees to stand 
aside, let Allies try their hand at getting a standoff with Communists. 

That, really, is about the most to look for in the foreseeable future. 








U.S. and Britain, despite reports, are not at a parting of the ways. 
Differences, mainly, are on methods, on timing, on the degree of resistance to 
Communist aggression. When the chips are down, Britain will fight. 

Eisenhower-Churchill talks didn't really change things much. Principal 
accomplishment was to clear the air, get everybody on record, let the world 
know that, basically, the two countries stand together. 

"Peaceful coexistence"? Churchill talks about it. Eisenhower, too, but 
without much real hope. “Locarno Pact" for Asia? No. U.S. rules that out. 
"Collective defense" of Asia? Maybe, but not right away. Admit Red China to 
United Nations? Not without a fight that might wreck U.N. 





























Crisis for U.S. in Indo-China is put off, not necessarily averted. 
Victorious Communists, before truce is signed and delivered, may yet demand 
terms that French would not accept without more fighting. French, then, would 
put it up to U.S.--intervene or be prepared for surrender in Indo-China. 

That possibility hung over the U.S.-British talks in Washington. 

French withdrawal from Red River delta area looked like sudden collapse. 
Actually, it was a planned withdrawal, for which preparations had begun weeks 
ago. Orders from Paris were to save the French expeditionary force, even if it 
meant losing Indo-China. This doesn't mean that French aren't on the ropes in 
Indo-China. They are, and it's a question how long they can hold out. 














Communist rout in Guatemala is a stunning blow for Moscow, but doesn't end 
the problem of infiltration in Latin America. Russia still has designs 
elsewhere--in Chile, Ecuador, Bolivia, Brazil. 

Real foothold for Communism in this Hemisphere, though, was Guatemala. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Coup d'etat worked, kicked Communists out. Russian defeat was so complete that 
Communists will have a hard time taking over any other Latin-American country 
right away. But they will keep trying. U.S. is convinced of that. 








Reassuring words from Eisenhower and Churchill helped calm war fears in 
U.S., focus attention once more on domestic matters. 

Eisenhower wants it that way at this stage. Republican moves are aimed at 
smoothing things out, getting voters contented between now and November. 








Republicans, actually, are none to happy about prospects for November. 
Some concede that Democrats may take the House. It's touch and go in the 
contest for the Senate. Nobody can tell, actually. lLoss of a few seats--one in 
the Senate, three in the House--would shift Congress to Democrats. 

The line-up: In the House--219 Republicans, 215 Democrats, 1 Independent. 
In the Senate--48 Republicans (with a Republican succeeding the late Senator 
Hugh Butler, of Nebraska), 47 Democrats, 1 Independent. 























Eisenhower program, in considerable part, will become law. Many bills will 
be pushed through in the rush to adjourn, many squeezed out. On balance, 
Eisenhower will do better than many thought possible a few weeks ago. 











Tax reform, first major overhauling in 73 years, is set. Changes, in 
general, follow White House ideas. Dividend relief, which ran into trouble in 
the Senate after being approved by the House, got the headlines, diverted 
attention from Eisenhower victory on hundreds of other tax proposals. 

Faster depreciation of business investments is a sure thing. Retired 
people get new relief. Working mothers come in for special treatment. 
Dependents, for tax purposes, are given a more liberal definition. Medical 
deductions are increased. Corporation tax rate stays at 52 per cent. General 
cuts in individual tax rates, beyond those granted last January 1, are out. 




















More and bigger pensions under Social Security very probably will be 
voted. Appropriations are set, largely as recommended. Debt ceiling ts likely 
to be raised. Tariffs face few broad cuts. 

Atomic materials probably will be made available to industry for use in 
power plants. Allies are likely to get more atomic information from U.S. 
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Farm issue is up in the air. On price supports, Administration is ready to 
compromise, will try to save principle of flexible supports on Senate floor. 

Latest plan, which Administration is willing to buy, is to support the 
basic crops at prices ranging from 82.5 to 90 per cent of parity. Idea all 
along was to support most basic crops within that range in 1955 anyway. ° 








Stock market remains strong, despite recent jitters over uncertainty of tax 
relief on dividends. Industrial stocks on Dow-Jones list have gained 31 per 
cent in nine months, now stand only 12 per cent below 1929 high. 

What happens in the future? Nobody knows. But note this: Easy-money 
policy, mainly, is what has lifted stock prices. Easy money will continue. 
Yields, however, do not favor stocks as they once did. Spread of stock yields 
over bond yields is the narrowest since the bull market that started in 1949. 
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The Missouri State Office Building, Jefferson, Missouri, demonstrates how 
modern building materials and methods using Alcoa® Aluminum mean 
advantages to taxpayers. The use of aluminum makes it possible to have 
lighter weight construction. Walls of aluminum occupy less space, per- 
mit rapid erection, offer easy maintenance. These features add up to 
lower cost to the taxpayers. 


Check a local architect or builder to see what you as a taxpayer would 
have had to pay if this building had been erected in your city. Ask yourself 
if building with modern materials and methods is not one way of reducing 
construction costs and the tax burden in your community. 


Call your local Alcoa office or write: ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
2199-G Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


“0.848.389 fd: === 


Taxpayers Benefit 
from Modern 
Building Materials 


and Methods 
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Architect — Marcel Boulicault 
General Contractor— McDonald 
Construction Co., St. Louis, Missouri. 


Aluminum Subcontractor—Al-Bro Mfg. 
Co., St. Louis, Missouri. 


Subcontractor, Finishes—Cipco Corp., 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Window Contractor—Cupples Products 
Co., St. Louis, Missouri. 


Photograph—Gerald Massie, Missouri 
Resources Division. 


ALCOA © 
ALUMINU 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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> SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL, depart- 
ing for home last week, may not again be 
seen in Washington. There was a hint of 
a@ swan song in the way he asked the 
press to be “tenderhearted to an aged 
guest in a critical situation.” He was 
relying upon himself less than in the 
past, and seemed deliberately to throw 
the spotlight, at times, upon Anthony 
Eden, the Foreign Secretary who may 
succeed him as Prime Minister. 

The old warrior shows the imprints of 
nearly 80 years. His step is a little slow- 
er, the hunching shoulders seem a little 
more stooped, the great phrases roll out 
a little less certainly. Upon his lips there 
is a faint twist, a reminder of the two 
strokes from which he recovered. 

And yet, despite these marks of years 
and illnesses, “Old Winnie” left this strong 
impression upon those who saw him in 
Washington: Don’t write him off yet. The 
same determination still shows through 
his babylike countenance. There’s still 
vigor in his agile’brain. He knows how to 
husband his physical strength, can easily 
drop off for 40 winks of rest whenever he 
has the chance. 

You get the idea, from watching him 
and hearing him, that he will persist in 
trying to arrange a conference that will 


get President Eisenhower and Soviet 
Premier Malenkov across the table from 
each other—and that, if he succeeds, he 
still will muster the strength to attend 
one more world conference. 


> JOHN TABER feels that at last he’s 
getting Government spending under con- 
trol, and it is making a changed man of 
him. In the past, the New York Repub- 
lican has gained a reputation as an 
ax wielder. From his powerful position 
as chairman of the House Appropriations 
Committee, which writes all money bills, 
he passes steely scrutiny upon every 
cent to be spent by Government. Agency 
heads sometimes quail under his grill- 
ings. The House is accustomed to his 
arguments for economy. But now, placid- 
ity shows through the Taber crust. 

This year the economies begun by 
ex-Budget Director Joseph M. Dodge 
are bearing fruit and Mr. Taber is get- 
ting the harvest. Fewer trims had to be 
made. Many agency heads got off lightly. 
Bitter partisan battles were laid aside. 
Last week, Mr. Taber noted with satis- 
faction that every regular money bill got 
through Congress before the start of the 
new fiscal year on Juiy 1. Trims from 
original estimates were 1.5 _ billions, 


leaving 42.6 billions. Republicans quickly 
pointed out that money bills haven't 
been passed on time since they last con- 
trolled Congress in 1948. 

And John Taber, although pleased 
with the progress of economy, served no- 
tice for the future: A balanced budget is 
an “absolute necessity” and he still aims 
to have one in balance. 


> SENATOR GEORGE D. AIKEN now 
becomes custodian of one of the touchiest 
issues in this session of Congress—how 
much to pay farmers in supporting prices 
for their crops. Prodded by Charles A. 
Halleck, Republican Floor Leader, the 
House overcame the stubborn resistance 
of well-organized farm-State members, 
gave a 228-to-170 victory to the Admin- 
istration’s compromise plan for price sup- 
ports that could slide well below the 90 
per cent of parity that has become a 
fixture since its wartime adoption. 

In the Senate, Mr. Aiken has been on 
the Administration’s side all along, but 
the Senate Agriculture Committee that 
he heads is split over the issue, and the 
high-parity bloc in the Senate is power- 
ful. Senator Aiken will have his hands 
fu’! when he tries to maintain the Admin- 

(Continued on page 12) 











> MAMIE AND DWIGHT EISENHOWER paused on a 
warm Thursday afternoon last week to pose for photog- 
raphers on the White House lawn. It was their 38th 
wedding anniversary and the First Lady was wearing 
an anniversary gift from the President—a gold and 








diamond pendant. They smiled at the cameras, looked 
at each other, and laughed over memories stretching back 
to a winter day in 1915 when they first met in San 
Antonio, Tex. They were married in Mamie Doud’s 
parental home in Denver on July 1, 1916. 


Harris & Ewing Photos 
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istration’s gains. Many Republicans will 
be lined up against him when the show- 
down comes, promising a repeat of the 
House disputes. 

If the Senator finds himself battling 
other Republicans over the farm bill, it 
will not be the first time he has crossed 
swords with his own party. In 1938, for 
instance, while he was Governor of 
Vermont, he bluntly told Old Guard 
Republicans to change their ways. The 
61-year-old Senator is known as a New 
England liberal who is prolabor and has 
supported Government ownership of util- 
ities. On farm issues, he has often voted 
against subsidies. He is a farmer who 
began in youth with a small patch of 
raspberries and built up an international 
nursery business. 


> RICHARD G. CASEY, a quiet, un- 
theatrical operator in the realm of world 
politics, is likely to emerge into an in- 
creasingly important role in making 
policies of the anti-Communist world. 
He is Australian Minister for External 
Affairs. And as tensions rise in Southeast 
Asia, more attention will be focused upon 
Australia, which was demonstrated dur- 
ing World War II to be the ultimate 
bastion of Pacific defense. 

Mr. Casey wound up a quiet, week- 
long visit last week that extended several 
days beyond the stay of British Prime 
Minister Sir Winston Churchill. Signifi- 
cantly, he conferred with Mohammad 
Zafrulla Khan, Pakistani Foreign Minis- 
ter who was in Washington, and with 
ambassadors from Canada and New 
Zealand—the British Commonwealth 
countries that lean most toward U.S. 
ideas of a tougo defense against Com- 
munism. He talked also with British offi- 
cials as well as with U.S. diplomatic 
and intelligence chiefs. 

In Australia, Mr. Casey is sometimes 
criticized on the ground that he is “too 
pro-American.” Once he was also labeled 
“too pro-British.” He was educated in 
Britain, fought in World War I, entered 
politics in 1931 after seven years in the 
diplomatic service. In 1940, he was 
named first Australian Minister to the 
U.S., left in 1942 to become a member 
of the British War Cabinet as Resident 
Minister in the Middle East, became Ex- 
ternal Affairs Minister three years ago. 


> SENATOR WILLIAM E. JENNER, as 
chairman of the Senate Rules Commit- 
tee, is to have a lot to say about the way 
future Senate investigations are to be 
conducted. Last week, he began hearing 
an impressive string of witnesses, most 
of them fellow Senators, who want more 
restrictions on committee operations. 
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INDIANA‘S SENATOR JENNER 
...@ String of witnesses 


One proposed code, backed by the Re- 
publican Policy Committee of the Senate, 
would halt one-man investigations and 
permit a witness to have a lawyer at his 
elbow. Changes along these lines seem 
likely to result eventually, but not before 
next year. 

Holding hearings on the changes now, 
however, postpones action by the Rules 
Committee on two resolutions to strip 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy (Rep.), of 
Wisconsin, of his chairmanship of investi- 
gating committees. 

An Indiana Republican, Mr. Jenner 
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FOREIGN MINISTER CASEY 
. . a bigger role 








wears two hats in Congress. He is chair- 
man of the Rules Committee, a powerful 
group that often is the burial party for 
objectionable resolutions. He also is 
chairman of the Internal Security Sub- 
committee that emerged last November, 
during the Harry Dexter White episode, 
as the Administration’s chosen instrument 
in Congress for pursuing the probe into 
Communist activity. 


> GRIGORI S. BURLITSKI, a former 
lieutenant colcnel in the Soviet secret 
police, was revealed last week as a 
defector who has been working with 
U.S. Army Intelligence agents for a full 
year. Keeping his flight secret for so long 
a period indicated two things: The in- 
formation he delivered about Russia was 
an eye opener, and it was better to let 
Russians wonder where he went. 

The ex-officer began telling a con- 
gressional committee, now in Germany, 
some of his information. He thinks that 
Western agents have wormed into the 
Soviet Government and Army at very 
high levels. He also thinks Russia’s in- 
dustry is working at top capacity, has no 
room for war-supporting expansion. 

Mr. Burlitski is 36 and looks more like 
a shy schoolteacher than a highly trained 
MVD man. He fled Russia last June, 
about the time Lavrenti Beria, late chief 
of the secret police, was deposed. He said 
he served 13 years with MVD border 
guards who were told that Scandinavian 
and Middle Eastern borders of Russia 
are where Western agents are most likely 
to enter. 


> AHMED ABROUD, already the owner 
of many of Egypt’s biggest businesses, 
was in the U.S. last week completing 
plans for a new venture—to turn the 
Egyptian desert into an oil field. Ahmed 
Abboud said he is the fifth partner in 
the Egyptian Oil Exploration Company, 
which includes four American firms: 
Cities Service, Continental Oil, Richfield 
Oil, and Ohio Petroleum. A big oil strike 
would make him one of the world’s rich- 
est men, ranking with the fabulous C. S. 
Gulbenkian and the King of Arabia as 
a crown prince of Middle Eastern oil. 

Trained as an engineer at colleges 
in Scotland, Ahmed Abboud soon set 
himself up as a contractor in the Middle 
East, made a stake with British Army 
contracts during World War I. His first 
venture other than contracting came 
in 1930. He took over a foundering 
shipping line, rebuilt it, now has a hand 
in dam construction, papermaking, the 
cotton trade, bus lines, real estate, and 
the manufacture of sugar, alcohol, fer- 
tilizer and textiles. 
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Washington Whispers 


{What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Congress Wary of Churchill . . . U.S. Troops to Leave 
Benson May Quit If His Plan Loses Out 


Japan? ... Mr. 


President Eisenhower and Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles were far 
more concerned with the Guatemalan 
situation than about conversations 
with Prime Minister Sir Winston 
Churchill and Foreign Secretary An- 
thony Eden. when the two Britons 
visited Washington. Guatemala was 
viewed as an immediate crisis, the 
British-American talks as somewhat 
exploratory. 


Se & ££ 


Sir Winston hinted that he would like 
to make his customary address to 
Congress on his recent visit, but Con- 
gressmen balked after Anthony Eden 
made his speech in Parliament sug- 
gesting an Asian “Locarno.” British 
diplomats were told that the Prime 
Minister's reception by Congress 
might be rather cool. 


Le € 


Mr. Eden now is believed by U. S. offi- 
cials to have a better understanding 
of the U.S. position in regard to 
Southeast Asia. He was told quite 
clearly during his Washington visit 
that this country wants no part of any 
treaty with Communist China to 
maintain peace in that area. 


xk tk 


Senator William F. Knowland (Rep.), 
of California, made his speech at- 
tacking Communist China’s possible 
admission to the United Nations be- 
cause of rumors that the U.N. is 
about to act on this issue. Admission 
is reported by the British to be one of 
China’s conditions for any peaceful 
settlement of the Asian question. 


oh ae 


U.S. military planners have about 
decided to move forces out of Japan 
to other islands in the Pacific. Recon- 
ciled to the probable loss of Indo- 
China and ultimately of all of South- 
‘east Asia to the Communists, the Pen- 
tagon leaders feel that such bases will 
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insure more mobile forces and greater 
dispersion for defense against attack. 


eS & ® 


New American defense plans in the 
Pacific, however, call for Japan to 
take on more responsibility for its 
own defense. Trouble is that the Jap- 
anese are hard to persuade to shoul- 
der this burden. 


x & ©& 


White House thinking on defense 
problems now is veering toward great- 
er emphasis on continental defense of 
the United States and much less em- 
phasis on defending free-world out- 
posts. It is being widely rumored that 
the U.S. will engage in no more 
“little wars.” 


x * * 


Mr. Eisenhower is being credited with 
much more political “savvy” than he 
used to display. This has been shown 
in recent votes in Congress on the 
farm and tax bills. The White House 
has been able, on occasion, to rally 
Democrats to its support and, on oth- 
er occasions, to muster Republicans to 
gain the objectives sought. 


x *& ® 


Friends of Mr. Eisenhower still report 
that the President does not really like 
his job very much and is not im- 
pressed with the power that he wields. 
They add that he would gladly step 
down in 1956 if he can find a candi- 
date who is able to take his place as 
President and party leader. 


x2 & 


Senator Irving Ives (Rep.), of New 
York, was the prime mover behind 
Republican efforts to amend the tax 
bill to give each taxpayer a $20 reduc- 
tion, and to strike out provisions for 
relief on dividends. Senator Ives, a 
possible candidate for Governor this 
year, probably added to his political 
strength by these maneuvers. 








Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, is expected to resign if the 
farm program retains fixed high-level 
price supports for major crops. The 
Secretary is reported to feel that he 
should not be asked to administer a 
program in which he disbelieves. 


ke £ 


Army Secretary Robert T. Stevens is 
reported to be in line for an ambas- 
sadorship in the near future. These 
same reports say that the Army Sec- 
retary would be pleased to accept a 
diplomatic appointment. 


x k &® 


Representative Sam Rayburn (Dem.), 
of Texas, House Minority Leader, 
used rather violent language in con- 
gressional cloakrooms when he criti- 
cized the speech of Vice President 
Richard Nixon blaming the Truman- 
Acheson policies for present problems 
in Asia. Mr. Rayburn also has told 
the President not to expect a biparti- 
san foreign policy if Republican 
speakers continue to castigate Demo- 
crats. 


x kk 


John L. Lewis seems to be having 
some success in building a working 
alliance with Dave Beck, president of 
the AFL Teamsters Union, and David 
McDonald, head of the CIO Steel- 
workers., These three union leaders, 
who issued a joint statement on eco- 
nomic policy, could become powerful 
rivals of both Walter Reuther, CIO 
president, and George Meany, head 
of the AFL. 


x «* *® 


Joseph W. Martin, Jr., Speaker of 


the House, is becoming a top political 
adviser to President Eisenhower. The 
Speaker’s advice on what the Admin- 
istration probably can get from 
Congress, and what Congress is like- 
ly to turn down, is generally accepted 
at the White House. 
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Formula for success 


Successful men haven’t got more time than 
anyone else—but they do get more out 
of their time. They communicate more 


swiftly, more effectively. 


Would you like to double your capacity to 
get things done? 


You can do just that by using the 
Dictaphone TIME-MASTER dictating machine 
and its exclusive Dictabelt “plastic 


magic” record, 


Dictaphone can prove this promise very 
easily, Will you let us? Just use the 
coupon below. 
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DICTAPHONE” , Artist Bouche’s subject is a publisher, 
CORPORATION © DICTATION HEADQUARTERS, U.S. A. author, and a TIME-MASTER user. 
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) Please send my free copy of the new, 12-page, 
illustrated booklet ‘‘Success.” 

(] Please contact me to arrange a TIME-MASTER 
demonstration, with no obligation implied. 


Dictaphone Corporation, Department E-74, 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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Boeing brings jet speed to tanker-transports 


The sleek new giant in the foreground 
is the Boeing Stratotanker, the first 
tanker-transport of the jet age. Beside it 
is the famous Boeing KC-97, standard 
tanker of the Strategic Air Command. 
The new swept-wing aircraft, soon 
to undergo flight tests, was built by 
Boeing to add jet speed to military 
aerial refueling and transportation. 
This is a prototype model, adaptable 
to either military or commercial use. 
The military, Stratotanker version, will 


be capable of high-speed, high-altitude 


refueling for today’s—and tomorrow’s 
—jet fighters and bombers. The com- 
mercial, Stratoliner version, will bring 
the west and east coasts within five 
hours of each other, and will fly non- 
stop from New York to London in 
less than seven hours. 

Although it is the newest American 
jet, the Stratotanker has behind it the 
world’s most extensive experience in 
designing and building aerial tankers, 
as well as large, high-performance, 


multi-jet aircraft. 


Boeing is in an excellent position 
to move swiftly into jet tanker-trans- 
port production. 

The transition from the present 
type tanker-transport to the newer jet 
can be made without interrupting the 
continuity of production. 

The new Boeing jet tanker-trans- 
port is backed by the same breadth 
of research, design and production 
skill that has made previous trail-blaz- 
ing Boeing airplanes such outstanding 


performers in the nation’s service. 
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SOVIETS CROSS 
THE ATLANTIC 


The Inside Story of Russia’s Plotting in Guatemala 





Official documents now in the posses- 
sion of the U.S. Government provide 
the proof of a Soviet scheme to establish 
a Communist beachhead in the Western 
Hemisphere and drive a wedge between 
the U.S. and its Latin-American neigh- 
bors. 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
knew of these documents when he told, 
on June 30, of “the evil purpose of the 
Kremlin to destroy the _ inter- 
American system.” 

The Communist wedge was be- 
ing driven deeply between the U. S. 
and Guatemala when the recent 
revolution and coup d'état reversed 
the trend. There is documentary 
evidence, however, that the Soviet 
offensive is not limited to Guate- 
mala. Chile and Ecuador are high 
on the Communist priority list, and 
Soviet agents are at work just un- 
der the surface in other Latin- 
American countries. 

The documents show that the 
Soviet goal is, as Mr. Dulles said, 
to break up the inter-American 
system—the first regional security 
system under the United Nations. 
A collateral aim is to alienate 
Latin-American people from the 
U.S. so that, in case big war comes, 
Washington will find itself with 
troubles near home. By keeping 
things stirred up in the Western 
Hemisphere, the Kremlin hopes to 
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distract U.S. attention from Soviet 
maneuvers elsewhere. 

The pattern of the Soviet master plan 
is laid out in the step-by-step chronology 
of the last 10 years in Guatemala. This 
pattern uses Soviet Communists only 
under cover, or as long-distance strate- 
gists operating from headquarters be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. Local Commu- 
nists—often Moscow-trained—direct the 








—Hesse in the St. Louls Globe-Democrat 


“IT WAS TOO CLOSE FOR COMFORT” 
. . and it may not be the last one 


job on the ground. Their directives are 
to probe for soft spots anywhere in the 
Western Hemisphere and to move in 
fast once a soft spot develops. 

Guatemala—the case study in the docu- 
ments now held by the U.S.—became 
such a soft spot in 1944, when a revolu- 
tion overturned a dictatorship that had 
ruled the country for years. Communists 
moved in immediately to start the take- 
over of the country. 

Their first instructions came 
through Vicente Lombardo Tole- 
dano, the Mexican Marxist who 
heads the pro-Communist Latin- 
American Confederation of Work- 
ers (CTAL) and who is a power 
in the Communist World Federa- 
tion of Trade-Unions. Later the 
Guatemalans went to the Soviet 
and Czech embassies in Mexico 
and to Moscow itself for their 
orders. 

First move was to form and con- 
trol labor unions in a country 
where, under the dictatorship, none 
had existed. A teachers’ association 
became a teachers’ union, under 
the leadership of Communist Vic- 
tor Manuel Gutiérrez. A_ benefit 
society of railway workers was con- 
verted into a railway-labor union, 
and other unions were organized. 
Under the guidance of imported 
Communists, all were joined in a 
national federation, the Confedera- 
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HOW IT HAPPENED IN GUATEMALA... 








ARBENZ WAS LED 


MEXICO’S LOMBARDO TOLEDANO PAVED THE WAY 
The master plan worked smoothly—for a while 
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tion of Guatemalan Workers (CGT). 
The base for future Communist power 
had been laid. 

Training of selected union members 
in Marxism quickly got under way. First 
this was done covertly, in small study 
groups. Then an indoctrination school 
was established. 

Politics, as well as labor, began to 
get attention from the Communists. Dur- 
ing the years of dictatorship, Guatemala 
had had no real political parties. But, 
in 1944, with a three-man junta running 
the country, elections were to be held. 
New political parties blossomed. The 
Communists tried to organize a party so 
as to take part in the election under 
their own name. That failing, they 
moved into various leftist parties that 
were getting started. In these parties, the 
experienced Communists got policy- 
making jobs and the new Communists 
got political experience. 

With the backing of a leftist coalition, 
Juan José Arévalo became President 
early in 1945, and the Communists got 
one foot inside the Government. Con- 
gress elected a Communist, José Manuel 
Fortuny, as its secretary and put him 
on important committees. President Aré- 
valo gave him a post in the new De- 
partment of Press, Propaganda and 
Tourism. Communists also got diplomatic 
jobs. 

It wasn’t all clear sailing. Railway 
workers, objecting to the Communist 
slant of the CGT, withdrew and formed 
a rival federation. The Government 
closed the indoctrination school on the 


‘ground that it violated Article 32 of the 


Constitution. That article, which forbids 
“political organizations of foreign or in- 
ternational character,” was to be ignored 
by the next Administration. 

The setbacks were only temporary, 
however. Communists were working into 
important spots in press and radio. They 
organized a society of young artists and 
writers. They formed the Alliance of 
Guatemalan Youth. To appeal to women, 
foreign organizers came in and set up 
the Guatemalan Women’s Alliance. A 
Communist newspaper, October, was 
established. 

It was about this time that Guate- 
malan Communists began making trips 
back of the Iron Curtain. Some, new 
in Communism, went to see the sights 
and to be indoctrinated. Others, like 
Gutiérrez, Fortuny and Carlos Manuel 
Pellecer, went to get orders. This shut- 
tling of Communists between Guatemala 
and Eastern Europe continued right up 
to the time of the recent revolution. 

When Jacobo Arbenz Guzman ran 
for the Presidency in 1950 a coalition of 
leftist parties supported him. Communists 
held key places in those parties and 
played important roles in the election. 
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Colonel Arbenz won, partly because of 
repeat voting in rural precincts. 

Under President Arbenz, the Com- 
munists played a constantly increasing 
part in national affairs. He relied heavily 
upon them for advice. The Communist 
Party, hitherto secret, came into the 
open. Obeying Soviet orders, it changed 
its name to the Guatemalan Labor Party 
and, in spite of Article 32 of the Consti- 
tution, was registered as a legal party. 

The split in labor was about to be 
closed. Two international leaders of 
Communist labor—Louis Saillant, of 
France, and Lombardo, of Mexico,—w-~t 
to Guatemala and laid down a plan un- 
der which virtually all organized labor 
was united in the General Confederation 
of Workers of Guatemala. Communists 
held all the offices, and the federation 
lined up immediately with the Latin- 
American Confederation of Labor and 
the World Federation of Trade-Unions. 
So did the Guatemalan Confederation 
of Peasants. This new organization, head- 
ed by fellow-traveler Leonardo Castillo 
Flores, was organizing farm laborers and 
small farmers. 

With their following thus increased, 
the Communists joined three other leftist 
parties to form a National Democratic 
Front for the 1952 congressional elec- 
tions. The Front’s candidates won nearly 
all the seats. 

Four Communists, working under 
Soviet orders, were President Arbenz’s 
chief advisers and idea men. What was 
happening was a repetition, in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, of much the same thing 
that had taken place in Russia’s satel- 
lites. A small, well-schooled group of 
Communists was influencing the Presi- 
dent, and its power reached down 
through Government. 

In Congress the four Communist mem- 
bers set the line for the Democratic Na- 
tional Front majority. Their control went 
so far that the Guatemalan Congress, 
alone among national legislatures out- 
side the Iron Curtain, honored Joseph 
Stalin after his death. 

Communists sparked the enactment 
of the agrarian-reform law, under which 
certain lands were to be seized and 
turned over to landless peasants. The 
National Agrarian Department, which 
applied the law, was honeycombed 
with Communists. A majority of every 
local agrarian committee consisted, by 
law, of Communists or fellow travelers. 
These committees had direct charge of 
land seizures. 

The public-school system was loaded 
with Communist teachers. The manager 
of the Social Security Institute was a 
Communist. 

A Communist served as director gen- 
eral of all radio broadcasting and man- 
aged the Government’s radio station. 
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Party-liners filled the staff of the Gov- 
ernment’s daily newspaper. Government 
advertising enabled the party to publish 
its own daily newspaper. 

The national police were under the 
control of an Interior Minister who stated 
his belief this way: “To be anti-Commu- 
nist is to be anti-Government.” The 
police arrested anti-Communists, _ tor- 
tured them and drove them into exile, 
while refusing to protect anti-Communist 
radio stations from leftist thugs. 

Outside Government, the older party- 
line organizations flourished and new 
ones grew up. The Democratic University 
Front sought converts among university 
students. A local chapter of the Interna- 
tional Association of Democratic Lawyers 


loyal to President Arbenz. But, in Hon- 
duras, Col. Carlos Castillo Armas, a 
former officer of the Guatemalan Army, 
organized a force of exiles, got hold of 
a few airplanes and moved against the 
Arbenz Government. 

A new Government now is in control. 
Leaders of the Arbenz regime are being 
rounded up in an attempt to stamp out 
Communist influence. Troubles in Guate- 
mala may not be over, however. Hun- 
dreds of pro-Communist peasants and 
workers, who were given guns on orders 
of President Arbenz, may not accept 
the new regime peaceably. 

Elsewhere in Latin America, troubles 
are in prospect. Communists are probing 
for other soft spots. They have found 
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MOSCOW RADIO CENTER 
. . « beamed next at Chile and Ecuador? 


was busy among the attorneys. The Gua- 
temalan House of Culture promoted the 
sale of Communist publications, includ- 
ing Spanish translations from Moscow. 

Largest of all the front organizations 
was the Committee of Peace Partisans, 
formed in 1948 to propagate the Moscow 
“peace” line. It obtained thousands of 
signatures on “peace” petitions, held 
several local “peace congresses,” and sent 
many delegates to “peace congresses” in 
Europe and China. 

In spite of all this activity and in- 
fluence, the majority of Guatemalans 
remained anti-Communist. Those inside 
the country had no hope of changing the 
situation as long as the Army remained 


them in several countries, including 
Chile, Ecuador, Bolivia and Brazil. As 
things stand, the Communists seem to 
have little chance of getting control of 
any Latin-American government now. 
They will keep trying, however. The 
Soviets are determined to drive a wedge 
between the United States and the other 
American republics. Guatemala is an 
example of what could happen. 


For the text of Secretary Dulles’s 
speech on June 30, see page 85. A re- 
port on the U. S. Ambassador to Guate- 
mala, John E. Peurifoy, and his experi- 
ences during the revolt in Guatemala 
starts on page 46. 
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PURGE INSIDE RED CHINA 


Mao Sick—Top Communists Grappling for Power 


Evidence of a major shake-up among top 
Communists is coming out of China. 

A struggle for power is developing around 
ailing Mao Tse-tung. Army leaders, bureav- 
crats, are being sidelined. A Stalin-type purge 


For months Robert P. Martin, Far Eastern 


HONG KONG 


Unless all the signs are misleading, 
Communist China is being shaken by 
its first major purge of veteran party 
leaders and military commanders. The 
purge does not ‘appear to be on the 
scale of those Joseph Stalin carried 
out in Soviet Russia during the 1930s, 
but the reason seems to be the same— 
an internal struggle for power. 

The “Bamboo Curtain” around China 
hides the exact shape of events from the 
outside world, but, official Communist 
pronouncements and information leaking 
through chinks in the curtain indicate 
that deep-rooted internal conflicts 
over both domestic and foreign pol- 
icy have finally come to a head in 
Peiping. 

If Mao dies. The purge and a 
drastic tightening of party discipline 
also show that Communist China’s 
top leaders are readying themselves 
for the shock—and a quick struggle 
for power—that will come when Mao 
Tse-tung dies. They are drawing 
China closer to Russia. 

Mao was so seriously ill last Feb- 
ruary that he could not attend: the 
Communist Party's fourth plenary 
session in Peiping. It was the first 
session since 1950 and was highly 
important because the outlines of the 
current purge were first revealed 
then. Mao is now back in harness, 
but reports on the state of his health 
are such that there is evidence he 
could die at any moment. 

Right now. the Chinese Commu- 
nists are propagandizing and un- 
derlining “collective leadership’—a 
phrase that was unknown in the 
party’s vocabulary until the death of 
Stalin popularized it among Commu- 
nists everywhere. Both party leaders 
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Regioneal Editor for U.S. News & World Report, 
has been tracking down the history of what 
is happening inside China. 

Martin knows the country intimately. He 
was in China at the time the Communists took 


over. He speaks and reads Chinese. This is his 


and influential military men who might 
be troublemakers in any crisis following 
the death of Mao apparently are being 
shunted out of power. China’s entire 
party and propaganda apparatus is being 

to warn “malcontents” or so-called 
“empire builders” against any deviation 
fwom the party line. The emphasis is on 
“unity.” 

The final outcome and scope of the 
current purge probably will not be known 
until later this year when the Chinese 
Communist Party Conference is held. 
That Conferenée has the power to re- 
move any regular member of the Central 
Committee. Official announcements then 
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MAO WITH LIU SHAO-CHI 
... fo more “individual prestige’? 





dispatch, cabled from Hong Kong. 


will disclose to the outside world who 
among China’s leaders have fallen by 
the wayside. 

Behind the current purge is a long 
history of bitter conflict over domestic 
economic policy, plus a lesser fight over 


_ Peiping’s policy of joining in or support- 


ing peripheral wars in Korea and Indo- 

China. It is now known that the war in 

Korea antagonized many Communist of- 

ficials who felt that the country’s energies 

—once it was evident the Communists 

could not win complete victory in Korea 

—could better be used in an industrial 

build-up at home. 

In July of last year, the Communist 
Government ordered a slowdown in 
the process of foreing peasants in- 
to co-operative farms—originally 
planned as the forerunners of Soyjget- 
type collectives. Two months later, 
this slowdown order’ was reversed 
and renewed pressure was applied 
to the reluctant peasants. By the 
end of the year, 14,000 collectives 
had beer set up. The goal for 1954 
was set at nearly 40,000. By May of 
this year, 90,000 co-operative farms 
had been orgahized, or more than 
double the planned goal. 

Party officials—some in high posi- 
tions—protested that China’s farmers 
could not be pushed so rapidly into 
a productive organization they ob- 
viously feared and hated. 

Discontent. At the same time, 
Red China’s five-year program of 
industrialization was bogging down. 
Russian technicians swarmed into the 
country in increasing numbers, but 
Moscow’s promises of large-scale 
shipments of machinery were not be- 
ing fulfilled. The United Nations em- 
bargo against China interfered with 
imports from Western countries. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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There were rumblings of discontent over 
Peiping’s unrealistic budget, and domes- 
tic capital accumulations failed to ma- 
terialize as fast as anticipated. 

The sharpest friction developed over 
the Government's absolute control of the 
food supply—both through direct pur- 
chases from farmers and through its hold 
on the distribution system all over 
the country. The peasants not only re- 
ceived a disproportionately small share 
of their crops for their efforts, but indus- 
trial workers in the cities had to tighten 
their belts so that the Communists could 
ship grain abroad to pay for needed 
imports such as rubber from Ceylon. 

A conflict on policy came to a head 
early this year, In February, Liu Shao- 


SOVIET TECHNICIANS WITH CHINESE WORKERS 


But Liu Shao-chi’s statement was the 
first time the leadership directly criti- 
cized top-ranking political and military 
commanders. 

Liu Shao-chi assailed party members 
who have acquired “a most dangerous 
kind of conceit. They exaggerate the role 
of the individual and emphasize indi- 
vidual prestige.” This was a direct refer- 
ence to the six regional administrations 
the Communists created after Chiang 
Kai-shek’s Nationalists were driven from 
the mainland. 

Most of these regional administrations 
were headed by military commanders 
whose field armies had occupied the 
areas. They were the only instruments 
with the power to pacify and control the 
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Throughout China, Moscow is calling a new tune 


chi, the party’s chief theoretician, laid 
down the law in the bluntest possible 
terms. He said that party unity and indi- 
vidual responsibility to the party were 
absolute necessities—and “this is especial- 
ly true for responsible comrades of the 
Central Committee and committees 
above the provincial level and _high- 
ranking responsible comrades in the 
armed forces.” 

Criticism at top. Communists in China 
have experienced party criticism, disci- 
pline and purges before. In 1938 and 
1942, the party underwent shake-ups of 
lower-level officials. Again, in 1952, 
something like 500,000 lower-ranking 
members were expelled from the party. 
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vast Chinese countryside until the party 
could train enough officials to assume 
governing responsibility. Later some of 
the military commanders were shunted 
aside and replaced by top bureaucrats. 

True to the Chinese character, many 
officials in the six regional administra- 
tions began building up their own small 
empires—not quite in the classical “war 
lord” pattern but something closely akin 
to it. As the power in each area ex- 
panded, many regional administrators 
and their followers began ignoring orders 
from Peiping, or carried out Mao Tse- 
tung’s directives with ill-concealed hos- 
tility. Red China was far from falling 
apart at the seams, but the threat to the 





Communist leadership through lack of & 
discipline was obvious. 

The Communist bosses in Peiping 
were much concerned. If the tendency to 7 
ignore them continued it could lead to 
disunity and, possibly at some future 
time, to regional revolts that would have 
to be crushed by force. 

Disciplinary move. It was against 
this situation that the top Communists 
moved. Liu Shao-chi warned: “The 
party must wage an unrelenting struggle 
against those who deliberately under- 
mine party unity, who persist in refusing 
to correct their errors or even carry out 
factional splitting or other dangerous 
activities within the party. The party 
must take strict disciplinary action 
against them, or even expel. them when 
necessary.” 

Hidden in such language is evidence 
to the outside world of deep trouble in- 
side China. No one knows for certain 
who among the Communist leadership 
has been purged or threatened with ban- 
ishment—the Chinese do not ordinarily 
execute their delinquent officials. But 
Kao Kang, the ebullient former boss of 
Manchuria and subsequently head of 
the five-year planning board, has disap- 
peared from the news. He has not ap- 
peared at the party’s assemblies for sev- 
eral months. Another possible casualty 
is Gen. Yeh Chien Ying, who first gained | 
fame as the Communist member of Gen. 
George C. Marshall’s “Committee of 
Three,” which was set up to supervise 
“peace” in China in 1946. 

After the Communists took over, Gen- | 
eral Yeh became Governor of Kwang} 
tung Province and the first secretary of | 
the Central-South China administrative | 
committee. His area has long been one/ 
of the most troublesome politically for! 
the Communists in China. General Yeh! 
was the only top Communist official ex- 
cept Kao Kang who failed to appear for’ 
the May Day celebration in Peiping. 

Russia‘s pattern. Whether the purge! 
goes deeply into the Central Committee 
and Army or whether Mao Tse-tung and 
his advisers are simply warning the party 
faithful that further backsliding will not 
be tolerated is regarded here as being 
comparatively unimportant. What is im- 
portant is that the Communist leadership § 
apparently has rejected moderate sugges-| 
tions and intends now to follow Russia's! 
pattern of economic development. 

Party leaders in every section of the} 
country are under new orders to study) 
official Soviet histories and analyses of} 
problems encountered by Russia’s Com-} 
munist Party during the programs of in- 
dustrialization and forced collectiviza- 
tion in the ‘20s and 30s. Apparently 
Communist China is committed now to 
the same path and the same goal as the 
Kremlin. 
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Can Eisenhower Hold the Senate? 
18 “Doubtful” States Will Give the Answer in November 


A real political fight is devel- 
oping for control of the Senate. 
Even a slight switch can mean 
trouble for the Administration. 

Republicans have a slight ma- 
jority now. Can they increase 
it, or keep it? Races in 18 key 
States will decide. 

Following is a report on the 
States to watch, and the way 
each party measures chances for 
victory in November. 


President Eisenhower, approaching 
the mid-term congressional elections, 
is finding that the party battle to hold 
control of the Senate is to be no less 
fierce than that for the House. 

All along, Republicans have assumed 
that they would have a real fight to 
hold their majority in the House. But in 
the Senate, many have assumed that 
the going would be easier. Now, they 
say, the fight is growing stiffer. 

In the Senate, the present count is 
48 Republicans, 47 Democrats and 1 
Independent. The loss of even one seat 
makes control questionable, since the 
Independent—Senator Wayne Morse, of 
Oregon—is as likely to vote with Dem- 
ocrats as with Republicans. The count of 
48 Republicans includes a replacement 
for Senator Hugh Butler (Rep.), of 
Nebraska, who died last week end. 

The battleground for control of the 
Senate is shown on the map on the 
opposite page. Thirty-seven Senate seats 
are involved, 15 of them Republican, 
22 Democratic. After eliminating 7 Re- 
publican and 12 Democratic seats in 
areas that each party usually regards as 
“safe,” 8 Republican and 10 Democratic 
seats are left in the fighting zone. 

Of these 18 seats, each party now re- 
gards the position in 15 States as close 
enough for any small turn in the electoral 
tide to give the decision to either party. 
Eleven of the 15 seats—6 Republican 
and 5 Democratic—appear on the critical 
lists of both parties. 

Republicans list as their top danger 
spots the Senate seats for Kentucky, 
Michigan, New Jersey, Massachusetts, 
Oregon and Idaho. Democrats agree 
that these are where their best chances 
for picking up seats rest. 
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KY.: BARKLEY & COOPER 








ILL.: DOUGLAS & MEEK 
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N. MEX.: ANDERSON & MECHEM 





The top danger spots listed by the 
Democrats are in New Mexico, Ohio, 
Illinois, Iowa and Montana. And these 
are where the Republicans are fixing 
their chief hopes of gaining seats. 

Democrats, however, also list Dela- 
ware and Colorado as danger zones. And 
they add Wyoming to their hopeful 
areas. And Republicans are aiming at a 
seat in Minnesota. 

A candid appraisal of the situation, 
made by experts of both parties, goes 
like this: 

e Kentucky: Republican Senator John 
S. Cooper is likely to have the fight 
of his political life. Former Vice President 
Alben W. Barkley, now 76, a power in 
the State for a generation, is campaign- 
ing vigorously. The August 7 primary. is 
to put the ticket finally into shape. The 
State voted for Adlai E. Stevenson in 
1952, even though it elected Mr. Cooper 
to a short term in the Senate. Demo- 
crats are counting this seat. 

@ New Mexico: Democratic Senator 
Clinton P. Anderson is opposed by Gov- 
ernor Edwin L. Mechem, the first Re- 
publican Governor the State has had 
in 20 years. Both men are highly popu- 
lar. The State went to Mr. Eisenhower 
in 1952, but gave a Senate seat to a 
Democrat, after a contest, in the same 
election. There still are some scars from 
this election contest. Neither side is 
sure here, although Democrats claim 
the edge. 

@ Michigan: Republican Senator Homer 
Ferguson is likely to face former Senator 
Blair Moody, newspaper and radio man. 
The final choice is to be made in the 
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August 3 primary. Mr. Moody came with- | 


in 45,000 votes of winning in 1952 when 


he was running against Charles E. Potter, | 


a war hero. Neither side is willing to 
gamble on the outcome this autumn. 

@ Ohio: Democratic Senator Thomas A. 
Burke, appointed to the seat of the 
late Senator Robert A. Taft, is less well 
known State-wide than his Republican 
opponent, 


Representative George H. ” 


Bender. The State went Republican in | 
presidential and senatorial elections in | 
1952, but re-elected Democratic Gov- | 
ernor Frank J. Lausche, who will be | 
backing his friend, Mr. Burke, in this | 
campaign. Each side agrees that the 


result is a tossup. 
e New Jersey: Charles R. Howell, Dem- 
ocrat, and Clifford P. Case, Republican, 


both of whom have served in the House, | 


(Continued on page 26) 
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1954 Struggle for the Senate...Here Is the Battleground 



















DOUBTFUL DOUBTFUL 

STATES STATES 

Senate seats now Senate seats now 
held by Democrats held by Republicans 





NORMALLY " * NORMALLY 
DEMOCRATIC | REPUBLICAN 
STATES ist STATES 

Senate seats now Senate seats now 
held by Democrats held by Republicans 


States in white have 
no Senate elections 
this year. 









As the Senate now stands— 
Republicans hold only the 
barest margin of control: 


48 Republicans © 47 Democrats @ t Independent 








Up for election in 1954— 


37 Senate seats, including: 


@ 15 now held by Republicans 
© 22 now held by Democrats 















“safe” for Republicans 


“safe” for Democrats 


BUT- 7 of these 15 Republican seats represent States usually considered 


12 of the 22 Democratic seats represent States usually considered 












Of these 18 “doubtful” States: 





LEAVING 18 KEY CONTESTS in “doubtful” States, where the battle 
tor Senate control will be decided 


8 now have Republican Senators » 10 now have Democratic Senators 
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SO It’s to be a wide-open fight for control 
“ of the Senate in the 84th Congress 
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are fighting for the seat of Republican 
Senator Robert C. Hendrickson, who 
withdrew from the race. Republicans 
are somewhat divided in their support 
of Mr. Case. Some call his voting record 
too “liberal.” And Republicans are not 
being helped by a raking over of old 
scandals. Since the State voted Repub- 
lican in 1952, it has elected a Demo- 
cratic Governor. Republicans are not as 
sure of holding their ground here as 
they once were. 

® Illinois: Democratic Senator Paul H. 
Douglas is plugging steadily away. But 
Republican nominee Joseph T. Meek, 
former head of the Illinois Federation 
of Retail Associations, has friends in 
every town in the State. Moreover, the 
Chicago Democratic organization is not 


port fight. Much depends on how this 
issue is decided in Congress. The State 
went Republican in 1952, but Mr. 
Gillette is a power. Democrats hope to 
hold their ground. 

e@ Oregon: Here Republican Senator Guy 
Cordon is up against State Senator 
Richard L. Neuberger, Democrat, a 
widely known author. On the issues of 
public power and unemployment, Demo- 
crats think they will win. 

¢ Montana: Senator James E. Murray, 
Democrat, is facing a stiff battle. His 
Republican opponent, subject to the 
July 20 primary, may be Representative 
Wesley A. D’Ewart. Newspapers are 
lined up against Mr. Murray, and his age 
is a factor. But he is a seasoned vote get- 
ter and is banging away at the issues of 





as strong as it once was, and fhe State 
turned sharply Republican in 1952. Re- 
publicans hope to get this one. Demo- 
crats do not concede it. 

@ Massachusetts: Republican Senator 
Leverett Saltonstall is not faced with 
the division in his own party that con- 
tributed to the defeat of Henry Cabot 
Lodge in 1952 when the State was 
going to Mr. Eisenhower. If economic 
conditions are good, the Democratic 
candidate, Foster Furcolo, now State 
Treasurer, will find the going rough. 
Republicans expect to hold this one. 

® Iowa: Democratic Senator Guy M. 
Gillette has a strong personal grip on the 
voters. His Republican opponent, Rep- 
resentative Thomas E. Martin, finds farm- 
ers unhappy about the parity-price-sup- 


~Harris & Ewing 


SENATOR FERGUSON, WALTER REUTHER, BLAIR MOODY 
In Michigan, neither side is willing to gamble on the outcome 


public power and reclamation. The out- 
come is a tossup. 

e Idaho: The result of the August 10 
primary is to have a large effect on Demo- 
cratic chances to take the seat of Sena- 
tor Henry C. Dworshak, Republican. 
If Claude J. Burtenshaw, a college pro- 
fessor, wins the primary, Mr. Dworshak 
will have rough going. He had a close 
race with Mr. Burtenshaw in 1950. If 
Glen H. Taylor, former Senator, vice- 
presidential candidate on the Progressive 
Party ticket in 1948, is the Democratic 
candidate, Mr. Dworshak expects to have 
an easier time. Neither party is counting 
this one yet. 

e Delaware: A factional fight among 
Democrats is a threat to renomina- 


(Continued on page 28) 
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VENUS FOODS, Los Angeles processor of dates, fig bars, beans and 
dried fruit, utilizes closed Fruehauf Vans for fast, direct distribu- 
tion throughout the Southwest. Processors and manufacturers of many 
types find Fruehaufs a faster, more convenient means of shipment. 
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TRAILERS 


ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION’ 





NEWLY-DEVELOPED, SPECIALIZED FRUEHAUFS 
CUT COSTS IN THE CHEMICAL AND 
PETROLEUM INDUSTRIES, TOO! 











Carbon or Stainless 
Steel Acid Transports 


Latex, Hot Sulphur 
and Resin Transports 


Propane and Butane 
Tank-Trailers 





Gasoline 
Transports 


Door-to-Door Shipment, In One Operation, Is 


The Money-Saving Advantage Of Trailers! 


A SIGNIFICANT CHANGE is occurring in many growth- 
minded American businesses. Analyzing their shipping costs 
and realizing the necessity for clockwork schedules and a 
mobile, economical tool of distribution, these concerns are 
shifting in great numbers to the “Trailer Idea.” 

Briefly, the “Trailer Idea” means transportation where 
you want it and when you want it, on direct routes 
wherever there are roads, in full or partial loads according 
to your needs — all with greater economy than by any 
other shipping medium. Trailers, being direct, eliminate 
costly in-between switching, re-loading, and re-handling. 

In the chemical and petroleum industries, in meat pack- 


ing and frozen food processing concerns, in the construction 


and steel industries, in mining, manufacturing, and retail- 
ing, newly-developed, specialized Fruehauf Trailers are 
providing great savings in many stages of shipping. There 
are units designed to move raw materials in bulk, others 
for goods in their final state. 

New applications of the Trailer Idea, new developments 
in Fruehauf design, may well hold the answer to lower 
costs, stepped-up production, faster distribution, and an 
expanded operation for your firm. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY, 10947 Harper Avenue, Detroit 32, Michigan 


C] Please send me a copy of the free booklet, ‘New Ways To Profit 
In Many Industries.” 


C] Please have a salesman call to make a confidential ‘’Transportation 
Cost Analysis’ of my business. 


xt To send this coupon, simply attach to your company letterhead, 
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CT] Please send a complete, illustrated Fruehauf catalog. 
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Completely new ...completely 
different! The Model 99 
Printing Calculator. 

It multiplies, divides, adds 
and subtracts. It performs 
every one of these calculations 
with greater efficiency than 
any previous machine of its 
kind. Above all, among its 
many other features, 

it provides automatic 
multiplication and credit 
balances plus simpla tape, 
the two color printed 

record of each and 


every calculation. 


Write for free booklet 
number C669. Room 1734, 
315 Fourth Avenue, 

New York 10, N. Y. 
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tion of Senator Allen J. Frear, Jr. Op- 
position to him is rising in the labor wing 
of the party, which holds about two 
thirds of the votes. How this fight is 
resolved is to have a bearing on the out- 
come of the election, Both parties choose 
their senatorial candidates in conven- 
tions later in the summer. 

@ Wyoming: Republicans are in a has- 
sle over who is to run for the Senate 
seat now held by E. D. Crippa. He was 
appointed to take the place of the late 
Senator Lester C. Hunt, Democrat. This 
is to be fought out in a primary August 
17. Former Senator Joseph C. O’Ma- 
honey is running for the Democrats. He 
lost by only 4,000 votes in 1952 when 
the State was voting for Mr. Eisenhower. 
Democrats hope to get this one back. 
@ Colorado: Democratic Senator Edwin 
C. Johnson left a big gap when he 
stepped out of the race. Three Demo- 
crats are fighting for the nomination 
in the September 14 primary. Repub- 
licans still have to pick their candidate. 
Senator Johnson, running for Governor, 
is calculated to help the Democrats. 
But Republicans count on a gain here. 
@ Minnesota: Democratic Senator Hu- 
bert H. Humphrey is campaigning hard. 
His Republican opponent, subject to 
approval by the September 14 primary, 
is Val Bjornson, the State Treasurer. Mr. 
Bjornson has the backing of Governor 
C. Elmer Anderson and a capable ticket. 
The State went Republican in 1952, and 
Republicans argue that it still is that way. 
Democrats do not concede this. 

e California: Democrats are planning a 
sharp campaign for the seat of Re- 
publican Senator Thomas H. Kuchel. 
Representative Samuel W. Yorty is their 
candidate. Republicans are not much 
frightened about the prospects. 

e Rhode Island: Republicans are hav- 
ing trouble finding a candidate to run 
against Democratic Senator Theodore 
Francis Green. At 86, the Senator is 
regarded as a Rhode Island fixture. 

e West Virginia: Democratic Senator 
Matthew M. Neely, a political power in 
the State for 30 years, is not regarded 
as in any danger. His State remained 
Democratic in 1952. Republicans pick 
their candidate in the August 3 primary. 

The two parties differ on the net out- 
come. Democrats figure that, if elections 
were held today, they would win from 
two to four seats and hold their ground 
in all of their own contests. 

Republicans take a different view. In 
spite of the expectation that one or 
two seats may change hands, they pre- 
dict a net gain of at least two seats. 

This difference in opinion promises a 
hot fight all along the line. And the out- 
come is to have a bearing upon the 
course of Mr. Eisenhower in the next 
two years. 
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New York Harbor Giant Can Hurl 
Two Tank Cars of Water a Minute 
ooo Over Two City Blocks 


New York’s newest fireboat packs more provide a completely separate source of 
diesel power than any fireboat ever power for propulsion...insuring quick- 
built. Its huge pumps, independently acting maneuverability at all times. 

driven by two of the four ENTERPRISE More and more, ENTERPRISE Diesels 
one-thousand horsepower diesel en- are the choice of power experts for 
gines, are capable of throwing in excess sustained dependability and perform- 
of 14,000 gallons of water a minute... ance. For every heavy-duty marine 
at 150 pounds nozzle pressure! and stationary application, specify 

The other two ENTERPRISE Diesels ENTERPRISE. Units to 2700 hp. 


The 130 foot 
“John D.McKean” 
uses four 1,000 hp 
ENTERPRISE Diesel 
Engines—two for 
pumping, two for 
propulsion. 






Enterprise » 
Propulsion Diesels 
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LANS FOR ELABORATE four-lane super- 
Prichways, costing high in the billions 
and to be paid for by tolls, are cropping 
up on all sides. 

The network of fast toll roads between 
major U.S. cities, in fact, is to almost 
triple in size by 1957, then nearly triple 
again by 1965, on the basis of plans 
now firmly made. What began as am ex- 
periment in Pennsylvania just before 
World War II has become a system in- 
cluding 866 miles of highways. Toll roads 
will reach 2,428 miles within three years, 
6,490 miles or more within‘ about a 
decade. 

Big money is involved. Estimated cost 
of the toll roads now laid out will be 
more than 8 billion dollars. 

In the East, where six major toll roads 
have opened in the last seven years, 12 
more toll-type superhighways, including 
several major additions to present roads, 
will be completed by 1957. 

By next summer, several new super- 
highways will be completed. In New 
York, motorists will be able to drive, 
at 60 miles an hour, the 427 miles from 
Buffalo to New York City without a 
single traffic light or stop sign, or any 
cross traffic. New Jersey will open its 
second cross-State speedway—from Pater- 
son to Cape May. West Virginia will 
have its new freeway from Charleston 
to Princeton in operation. 

In the Midwest, toll roads are just be- 
ginning to spread. By 1957, a Midwest- 
ern tourist will be able to enter a toll- 
road network just outside of Chicago 
and cross Indiana, Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania, a distance of about 700 miles, on 
high-speed freeways. By 1965, the toll- 
road network will have extended from 
New York City almost to Minneapolis, 
more than 1,100 miles away. 

In the Southwest, an 88-mile turnpike 
already connects Oklahoma City with 
Tulsa, and plans call for a regional net- 
work that would put Corpus Christi, 
Tex., into fast highway, communication 
with Kansas City, Mo. 

In the Far West, plans are just getting 
under way. There is a 17-mile link be- 
tween Denver and Boulder, Colo., now 
completed, and a turnpike has been au- 
thorized between Everett and Tacoma, 
Wash. More are in the mapping stage. 

It all adds up to a rapid expansion of 
the toll-road idea in U.S., with a new 
boom in highway spending and the prom- 
ise of some relief for the motorist who 
wants to drive far and fast with safety. 
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How Toll Roads Are Growing 
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Figures for 1957 include projects 

now under construction. 

Figures for 1965 include all projects 
now authorized or officially proposed. 
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FOR THE ALLIES: A NEW START 


America’s Friends Get More Freedom of Action 


As a result of the Eisenhower- 
Churchill talks— 

Allies are free to dicker with 
Moscow, Peiping, but there is no 
promise U.S. will join in a deal. 
Washington will not guarantee 
Communists they can keep all 
territory they take. 

British-American partnership 
is reaffirmed. Differences are 
narrowed down to methods, not 
goals, in the “‘cold war.” 


There is something for everybody 
in the new approach of the Western 
Allies toward the Communist world. 

The new start, as top officials see it, 
is the result of Sir Winston Churchill’s 
meeting with President Eisenhower in 
Washington and follows this pattern: 

The European allies of the United 
States, in effect, are free to see what 
they can get from Soviet Russia and 
Communist China in the way of peace 
offers. The French can talk peace in 
Indo-China with Communists. The British 
can explore the possibilities of “coexist- 
ence” with Communists. Results, if any, 
will be discussed with the U. S. 


The U.S., meanwhile, is standing 








aloof, wary of Communist promises. The 
U. S. will consider anything its allies get, 
but subject only to certain limitations, 
now clearly defined. 

Communists get something, too. They 
are warned that this is the time to “put 
up or shut up,” to produce what reason- 
able deals they are prepared to offer or to 
have the European allies accept the view 
that “you can’t do business with the 
Communists.” 

This view, in substance, was what 
President Eisenhower gave to Sir Win- 
ston. U.S. and British officials agree 
that what was said in private by the two 
leaders is likely to have more effect on 
the future than the written decisions. 

U.S.-British alliance is firm, basic to 
the policies of both countries. Sir Win- 
ston was assured that the U.S. dots not 
plan to “go it alone,” either into shooting 
war or into isolation. And President Ei- 
senhower was assured that Britain, for all 
Sir Winston’s feeling that “coexistence” 
with Communists is possible, does not 
intend to “go it alone,” either. 

This agreement, officials say, is the 


major accomplishment of the Eisen- ° 


hower-Churchill talks. It came when 
U.S.-British differences were putting a 
strain on the whole Western alliance. 

A pact with Communists, Locarno 
style, is out. Before the Washington meet- 
ing, the British leaders publicly proposed 
that a pact for Southeast Asia be mod- 
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PRESIDENT AND PRIME MINISTER 
The crux of it: what was said in private 
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eled along the lines of the Locarno agree. 
ments. These agreements, in which the 
U.S. did not participate, guaranteed 
European frontiers against aggression be- 
tween the two world wars. 

President Eisenhower told Sir Winston# 
that the U.S. was not interested in such 
agreements. In the American view, he 
said, they would amount to a statement 
that the Communists could keep what 
they had conquered, that people now 
under Communist rule could never ex- 
pect U.S. support for their hopes for 
freedom. 

The U.S. House of Representatives 
backed this view. By voice vote, Con- 
gressmen urged that no U. S.-aid funds 
be given to governments that “are com- 
mitted by treaty to maintain Communist 
rule over any defined territory in Asia.” 

Talks with Communists, however, are 
not ruled out. Instead, the U.S. has 
agreed to let the European allies try, 
once again, to.see what they can get by 
talking with Moscow and Peiping. 

The new French Premier, Pierre 
Mendés-France, is seeking a deal with 
Chinese Communists on a cease-fire in! 
the Indo-Chinese war. The U.S. may 
not approve of such a deal if it comes, 
but the U.S. recognizes the right of the 
French, who are doing the fighting in 
Indo-China, to make one if they choose. 

The British, too, can find out what 
the Communists have to offer as proof 
of their willingness, oft stated, to “co- 
exist” in peace with the non-Communist 
world. U.S. officials, however, doubt 
that Communists have much to offer. 

What the U.S. expects from its allies, 
meanwhile, is action on plans and prom- 
ises long delayed. 

France is prodded to get its Assembly 
to approve a European Army that will 
include German troops, a plan blocked 
in France for two years. 

France and Britain both are expected 
to speed up the move toward self-govern- 
ment in colonial areas such as Feeadlt” 
North Africa and British Malaya. 

And all America’s allies, after this 
new try at talks with Soviet Russia and 
Communist China, are expected to join 
the U.S. in perfecting the collective de- 
fenses of Asia and Europe if the Commu- 
nists prefer to continue the “cold war.’ 





For official statements on the Ejiser- 
hower-Churchill meetings, and comments 
by the President and Prime Minister o 
press conferences, see page 53. 
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The 
barrel 
does 
the 
beari ng A 
job 
better 


In the fight against friction, 
engineers are using a new kind of 
bearing ...a bearing built with 
barrel-shaped rollers. 


























Developed by Hyatt, the Barrel Bearing 

is ‘‘dual-purpose’’—it takes both 

radial and thrust loads. But—and this is 
the important difference—unlike ordinary 
dual-purpose bearings, the Hyatt Barrel 
operates at full load-carrying capacity 
under conditions of misalignment! 


Because of this self-aligning feature, loads 
on the Barrel Bearing are always ideally 
istributed over large areas of contact 
between races and rollers, with greatest 
load concentration at the strongest part 
the rollers—at their major diameter. 











everything about 
this new bearing. For full mation, 
write to the address below. 


Kiar ROLLER BEARINGS 





STRAIGHT | BARREL ( TAPER - () 





HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION » GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION ¢ HARRISON, N. J. 











THE GROWING TREND TO LINCOLN 





How to direct a thrilling performance 


ry7HeE first step is to take a moment to read 

| these cold facts: Lincoln for two years in 
a row won the first four places in the stock car 
division of the Mexican Pan-American Road 
Race. This race covers 1,912 miles of what 
experts regard as the toughest test of automo- 
tive performance in the world, But this record 
alone can’t tell everything. 

Next—consider the new improvements in 
Lincoln’s superb V-8 engine. For instance, 
there’s the new 4 barrel vacuum operated Car- 
buretor and new automatic spark control for 
smoother, livelier response. 


The final step comes when you drive the 
new Lincoln. You'll experience a new kind 
of control. Gone is the uneasy feeling of sway 
around curves. In its place is amazing stabil- 
ity because of ball-joint suspension (which is 
found only on Lincoln in the fine car field). 

You're invited to direct this wonderful 
performance. You're invited to see Lincoln’s 
dramatic new design for modern living — 
Lincoln’scompletely different approach to fine 
carstvling. Won't vou visit your Lincoln dealer 
and drive the new Lincoln or Lincoln Capri? 
LINCOLN DIVISION * FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


LINCOLN | 


DESIGNED FOR MODERN LIVING 
POWERED FOR MODERN DRIVING 
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BOTH PARTY LEADERS SAY “NO” 






TO ADMITTING RED CHINA TO U.N. 









Following is the full text of the speech by Senator William 
F. Knowland (Rep.), of California, in the Senate on July 1, 
1954: 


The time has come for the “agonizing reappraisal” of our 
foreign policy which has previously been mentioned by the 
Secretary of State. 

After a considerable cost in man power and resources, the 
free world, in a stalemated war, was able to prevent 20 million 
free people in the Republic of Korea from being forcibly taken 
behind the Communist Iron Curtain. 

As we meet here today, our ally, France, in a thinly dis- 
guised surrender, is being required to permit 10 million Viet- 
namese in the Red River delta and Northern Vietnam to pass 
under Communist control. 

The net result of these developments will be a Communist 
victory in Asia of no mean proportions. 

For the moment the free nations of the world seem to 
be seized by inertia. A sense of futility and paralysis has 


gripped a number of the free nations of the world. This is . 


bound to encourage further Communist adventures in Asia 
or elsewhere. 

Can any responsible statesman believe that the Communists 
will be easier to deal with when they have added to their 
atomic stockpile and means of delivery, their man power, and 
their resources during the next five years? Neither the United 
Nations nor the present alliances have been able to stop this 
spread of Communist cancer. Only in Central America has a 
direct action by non-Communists willing to fight for freedom 
been able to reverse the trend. 

Where do we go from here? How many more Communist 
victories must be gained in Asia before the free world recog- 
nizes its danger? 

Will nations which have been conditioned not to risk 
war in Vietnam be more prepared to risk it in Cambodia, 
Laos, Thailand, Burma, Malaya, India, Pakistan, Formosa, 
Japan, Indonesia, the Philippines, Australia and New Zealand? 
Will not some of the same arguments be used by certain 
neutralist nations to paralyze any effective collective action? 
Will the argument not be repeated a dozen times that the 
danger of atomic destruction is not worth the risk of involve- 
ment in far-off places? 

Where is a line to be drawn? Is the American public first 
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Speeches by Senators Knowland and Johnson Touch Off Debate 








Senator William Knowland touched it off, 


declared he would quit as Republican Leader 
if China came into the U.N. : 


Senator Lyndon Johnson, Democratic Lead- 


er, joined the protest. Others spoke up. A full- 
blown debate on foreign policy developed. 


Pertinent portions of nines debate follow. 


to realize the grave consequences of the chain reaction 
now in process only when future demands are made on us 
for Alaska and Hawaii? The alternatives are not easy. We 
should thoroughly understand that the cost of facing the cold, 
hard facts of life will be many times as great then as they 
are now. 

Later this year, a major effort is likely to be made by 
United Nations members to bring Communist China into that 
organization through action by the General Assembly. 

Is the aggression in Korea to be so soon forgotten? Are the 
hundreds of American prisoners killed in cold blood with 
their hands tied behind their backs to become the forgotten 
men while the bloodstained hands of the Communist murderer 
are clasped in fraternal greetings by our allies in the United 
Nations building in New York? 

On the day that Communist China is voted into member- 
ship into the United Nations, I shall resign my majority leader- 
ship in the Senate so that, without embarrassment to any of 
my colleagues or to the Administration, I can devote my full 
efforts in the Senate and throughout the country to terminating 
United States membership in that organization and our finan- 
cial support to it. My conscience would not permit me to 
remain silent or inactive if this last grand appeasement 
takes place. 


DEMOCRATIC LEADER AGREES 


Full text of the speech by Senator Lyndon B. Johnson 
(Dem.), of Texas, given in the Senate on July 2, 1954: 


Yesterday the distinguished Majority Leader told us that 
he feels the time has come for the long-awaited “agonizing 
reappraisal” of foreign policy. 

I agree with the Majority Leader. I think the time has 
come when we have to stop and take a long, hard look at our 
foreign policy. I think we have to weigh in the balance the 
assumptions upon which we have been operating for the 
past few years. 

No one welcomes the necessity of this reappraisal. It is not 
an easy thing for a nation to make a drastic change in direc- 
tion or even to consider a drastic change in direction. But 
the preservation of our nation’s liberties is one that must go 
before any other consideration. 
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It is probable that this reappraisal should have started 
long ago. We will soon have before us a 3.5-billion-dollar 
foreign-aid bill. It is no secret that many people have. very 
serious reservations about this measure. 

They want to know the extent to which this aid will actually 
back the legitimate objectives of the United States and the 
extent to which it will maintain policies which no longer 
have vitality. 

Certainly, before that measure finally. clears the Senate there 
will be a definite insistence upon assurances that some of the 
nations to whom the aid will go have set their house in order. 

In the past few weeks, Americans have had many bitter 
pills to swallow. 

They have heard a top official of our most closely allied 
government state a doctrine that smacks strongly of the 
appeasement at Munich. 

They have seen what could be the beginning of the fall 
of all Southeast Asia—because another allied government did 
not take the necessary steps in time and in quantity. 

They have seen the beginning of a campaign to bring 
Communist China into the United Nations, a campaign 
sparked by people whom we considered—and still consider— 
friends. 

Mr. President, these factors have created a heavy strain 
upon our relationships with tried and true friends of many 
years standing. It has made many millions of Americans worry 
—worry what the future holds and what course we should take 
to assure ourselves a future. 

There are certain factors which must be taken into con- 
sideration: 

First, the American people want no appeasement of the 
Communists. 

Second, the American people will refuse to support the 
United Nations if Communist China becomes a member. 

Third, the American people have become very uneasy over 
the intentions and the objectives of many of our allies. 

We have got to do some sober thinking about our future 
course and it will not be easy. We have to decide whether 
to continue along the old lines or whether to strike out in 
new directions. We have to decide what we will defend, 
where we will defend and how we will defend. 

Mr. President, this is a problem which should be above 
all partisan considerations. Whatever the issues that may 
divide us, they should not include the field of preservation of 
our nation. They should not include the security of the United 
States. 

{ welcome the statement made by the distinguished Major- 
ity Leader. I agree with him that the time has come for a 
basic reappraisal of our entire foreign policy. I think, as I 
am sure he thinks, that it should be a reappraisal made not 
as partisans but as Americans—a reappraisal with one sole 
objective: to preserve the safety and the security of the United 
States. 


SENATE DEBATES ISSUE 


After the speech by Senator Johnson on the floor of the 
Senate on July 2, a general debate began. Portions of that 
debate follow: 


Mr. Knowland: Mr. President, I wish to express my ap- 
preciation to the distinguished Minority Leader and also to 
commend him for the very statesmanlike—and, I believe, very 
sound—position which he has taken. I assure him that the 
Majority Leader likewise feels that in meeting the grave prob- 
lems in foreign and defense policies which confront our 
nation, we must view them as Americans and not as partisans. 
I agree that we are now at the crossroads. . . 

Mr. Bridges [Styles Bridges (Rep.), of New Hampshire]: 
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... At this time I wish to pay my tribute, not to the Majority 
Leader, about whom I spoke yesterday, but to the Minority 
Leader. It is an inspiring sight to see the Leaders of the two 
great political parties in the Senate, the distinguished Senator 
from California (Mr. Knowland), and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Texas (Mr. Johnson), show the courage and fore- 
sight and vision to stand up on the floor of the Senate as these 
two Leaders have done-today and speak their minds on a 
policy which concerns, in the ultimate, the survival of this 
country. It is a subject that certainly should command the 
attention of every thoughtful American and certainly of every 
member of the Senate. 

Mr. Thye [Edward J. Thye (Rep.), of Minnesota]: Mr. 
President, I asked the distinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire to yield to me so that I might not only commend him 
but also that I may have the privilege of commending the 
Majority Leader, the Senator from California (Mr. Knowl- 
and), and the Minority Leader, the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Johnson), on their courageous stand on this international 
question. I wish to be associated with them in the statement 
of their convictions on this question. That is why I asked the 
Senator to yield at this time. 

Mr. Morse [Wayne Morse (Ind.), of Oregon]: . . . What 
disturbs me, Mr. President, is a growing attitude in this 
country which I believe is reflected by implication in the 
speeches of the Majority Leader and the Minority Leader, 
that, if we cannot have our way in the field of foreign policy 
and if the United Nations does not follow a course of action 
which we think it ought to follow, then we will retire from 
the United Nations. 

I happen to be one who believes that, even if outvoted in 
the United Nations, it is important that the views of a free 
America be always spoken in the forums of the United 
Nations. I happen to be one who believes that eventually the 
right position of the United States will prevail in the councils 
ot the world... 

Mr. Smathers [George A. Smathers (Dem.), of Florida], 
Mr. President, I think the two speeches which have been 
made this morning on the foreign situation point up the 
fact that there is an immediate need for the so-called agon- 
izing reappraisal because we have heard a conflict of views 
expressed, not as to what we wish to achieve, but as to the 
manner in which we wish to achieve it. For my part, I wish to 
commend the staternent made by the distinguished Minor- 
ity Leader. I cannot help but believe that, while it is true 
that it might be misinterpreted, we certainly hope it will not 
be misinterpreted by the people who live in the Soviet Un- 
ion. We do not want them any longer to believe that any dif- 
ference of opinion on our part with respect to the methods 
we shall pursue will mean that we nevertheless are going to 
give way to them in a show of weakness. 

I cannot help but agree with the statement made by the 
distinguished Minority Leader that, if Red China is admitted 
into the United Nations, the United Nations thereafter pos- 
sibly will not have the full and complete support of the 
American people. I feel safe in saying that that is the view 
of most persons with whom I have come in contact, certainly 
those in the State of Florida... 
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U.N.: “A GREAT HOPE” 


Mr. Lehman [Herbert H, Lehman (Dem.), of New York]: 
Mr. President, I fully agree with the suggestion which has 
been made that we should and must reappraise our foreign 
policy. I frankly do not know what our foreign policy is 
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today, but, whatever it is, or whatever it is supposed to be, 
the circumstances have changed during the last year or year 
and a half. History has rapidly been in the making. So I agree 
that there should be a reappraisal of our foreign policy, 
painful as the reappraisal may be. 

But I wish to commend the distinguished junior Senator 
from Oregon (Mr. Morse) for voicing a warning today, a 
warning which I think we in Congress and the people of 
the United States should take to heart. We cannot afford, 
I believe, to tell all the world that we are going to go alone 
unless our friends and allies see eye to eye with us. Certainly 
I do not think the United States should say to the world 
that, if we do not get our way, we are going to withdraw 
from the United Nations. In spite of the many disappoint- 
ments, in spite of the many shortcomings, in spite of the 
many frustrations, in my opinion the United Nations is still 
the great hope in the world to bring about peace and security. 

No one wants to compromise with principle. No one wants 
to appease. That would be unthinkable in our country, But 
certainly we should not want to cut off from ourselves the 
availability of a great international organization of which the 
United States is one of the leading members, and in which 
we can express ourselves freely and frankly and can debate 
and discuss the issues of peace and security .. . 


Mr. Johnson [Lyndon B. Johnson (Dem.), of Texas]: I 
have listened to the wholehearted endorsement by the Sena- 
tor from New York of the statement made by the distin- 
guished leader of the independent party. Does the Senator 
from New York disagree with the warning made by the 
Minority Leader, namely, that, in the opinion of the Minority 
Leader, the American people will refuse to support the United 
Nations if Red China becomes a member? 

I wish to call attention to the fact—and I believe the Senator 
from New York will remember it—that in the last two years 
the Senate has had two unanimous votes on this particular 
question, the result of the first being 91 to 0, and of the 
second, 76 to 0. In the light of those unanimous expressions 
on the part of the Senate, does the Senator from New York, 
as a realistic and practical man, believe that the Senate, Con- 
gress or the people will support the United Nations if Red 
China is permitted to shoot her way in? 

Mr. Lehman: I may say to the distinguished Minority 
Leader that, so far as I am concerned as an American citi- 
zen and as a member of the Senate, I would at this time op- 
pose with all my power and strength the admission of Red 
China into the United Nations. It may be that, at some time 
in the past, this Government should have given, or could 
have given, consideration to a different relationship. Now it 
may be that, as time passes, at some time in the future the 
situation will change to the extent that we can again give 
consideration to a new relationship. But, as of today, I can 
say unequivocally, as I believe the Senator from Oregon also 
has said, that I would strongly oppose the admission of Red 
China into the United Nations. But that does not necessarily 
mean that the U. S. should withdraw from the United Nations. 

Mr. Johnson: Would the Senator from New York be so kind 
as to answer my question? 

Mr. Lehman: I think I have. 

Mr. Johnson: The question was, does the Senator from 
New York believe that the American people will refuse to 
support the United Nations if Red China is permitted to shoot 
her way into that organization, in the light of the vote in the 
Senate on this question last year and the year before? 

Mr. Lehman: The United States certainly has recourse 
to taking all possible steps to oppose the admission of Red 
China into the United Nations. I believe that the Ameri- 
can people and the Congress of the U.S. would support the 
Government of the U.S. in following that course. 
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But while I thoroughly approve of the suggestion that 
the foreign policy of the U.S. be reappraised, painful as that 
may be, I think we should not at this time categorically say 
that, no matter what happens, we intend to go it alone unless 
we get our way and that we shall withdraw from the United 
Nations, because I still believe the United Nations is one of 
the great bulwarks of peace and security. 

Mr. Johnson: The Senator from New York is not going to 
put words into my mouth. Nothing that I said would imply 
what the Senator has just stated. I shall repeat my question 
and so ask the Senator if he will give me an answer. 

Does the Senator from New York disagree with the obser- 
vation that the American people will refuse to support- the 
United Nations if Communist China is permitted to become 
a member of that organization? If the Senator can give me an 
answer to that question I would appreciate it. 

Mr. Lehman: I may say to the distinguished Minority 
Leader that the Senate of the United States has already ex- 
pressed itself with regard to our relationship with Red China. 
I approve the resolution which was passed. 

Mr. Johnson: Then why does the Senator from New York 
find this statement so distasteful to him? 

o u o 

Mr. Lehman: I believe I have answered the Minority Lead- 
er. I do not presume to speak for all the American people. 
Perhaps the Minority Leader presumes to speak for them. 
I can speak for myself only, and I can say to the Sena- 
tor that I shall oppose with all my heart, force and might 
the admission of Red China to the United Nations at this time. 
But that does not mean that we should close the door at any 
time to a consideration of this matter multilaterally by all 
the members of the United Nations. And | do not think 
we should cut ourselves off from further intercourse with 
our friends, neighbors and allies merely because we cannot 
get our way unilaterally. 

Oo o o 

Mr. Johnson: I wish to observe that, so far as 1 am able to 
detect, the Senator expresses his personal viewpoint that Com- 
munist China should not become a member of the United 
Nations, and he will fight it with all of his strength, and in 
the same sentence he finds my warning that the American 
people will not support the United Nations if Red China 
comes in very distasteful to him. I cannot understand that. 

uo 7 °° 

Mr. Lehman: I may repeat what I said, that, as of today, 
I would fight against the admission of Red China as a 
member of the United Nations. 


oO 7 o 


U.S. POLITICALLY IMMATURE? 


Mr. Fulbright [J. W. Fulbright (Dem.), of Arkansas]: .. . 
I wish to say to the Minority Leader that, if we fail in 
our objection to the admission to the United Nations of Com- 
munist China, I do not believe we should withdraw from 
the United Nations. 1 do not agree that we should do so. I 
think that, to do so or to take that view, would be an evi- 
dence of political immaturity. Of course, we cannot tell what 
circumstances may develop in the future, but as for the 
present I agree with what I believe to be the sentiments of 
the majority of the people of the country, namely, that, as 
of now, Red China should not be admitted to the United 
Nations... 

Mr. President, I do not know when or if Red China will be 
admitted to the United Nations—whether now or next month 
or at any time. However, I think it is a mistake for us to 
give the other nations the impression that we are now making 
up our minds that at no time in the future will we ever 
change our relationship with Red China. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


PARIS...-BONN....HONG KONG....ROME.... 








>> Paris is relieved at the way the Eisenhower-Churchill talks turned out. 
French leaders want U.S. support for an Indo-China truce. They had worried 
about U.S.-British differences. But now, after the Washington conversations..... 

Anglo-American harmony is welcomed--except by the French Communists. 

Backing for France, as French officials see it, is plain in what the U.S. 
and Britain have to say about Southeast Asia. There is support for France in 
its attempt to negotiate a truce in Indo-China, and a warning to the Communists 
to prod them into truce terms that the French can accept. 

Usually, the French resent being left out of any Washington talks. This 
time, though, they aren't complaining. They rather like the results. 








>> Even the pressure on France to hurry up approval of the European Army has 
not provoked the resentment that might have been expected. Instead..... 
French opponents of the European Army admit it's time to decide the issue. 
Premier Mendes-France has personally told American officials he welcomes 
the clarity with which U.S. and Britain now put the question to France. As he 
sees it, the Eisenhower-Churchill statement will help him convince the French 
Assembly that West German rearmament is inevitable, that therefore it's up to 
the Assembly to vote for some form of German rearmament, and do it this summer. 








>> It's unprecedented for the French Assembly to stay in Paris in August. The 

‘Mendes-France program, however, not only calls for that but for a big dose 
of legislation as well. This is what Mendes-France now plans: 

A truce in Indo-China, ready for Assembly approval by July 20. 

Sharp reforms in France's domestic economy. 

Approval of the European Army treaty, perhaps with a provision that would 
bring it into effect by easy stages, through a transition period. 

Everything turns on the Indo-China truce. If Mendes-France gets that by 
July 20, or seems on the way to getting it, odds are he stands a fair chance of 
getting his domestic reforms and even some sort of European Army treaty. 

If Mendes-France wins, France will take on a new look, and the U.S. program 
for Europe and Germany will be back on the track. 








>> In Bonn, after a close look at the Eisenhower-Churchill statement..... 
Fingers are crossed on chances for French approval of the European Army 
treaty. Chancellor Adenauer hopes U.S.=-British pressure will do the trick. In 
any case, West German leaders are avoiding any hint of pressuring France. 
Main prize for Germans, in the Eisenhower-Churchill declaration, is the 
emphasis on sovereignty for West Germany. This is what Germans want most right 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 
now. Allied emphasis on this helps Adenauer keep German politicians in line. 


>> It's Chou En-lai, Communist China's Premier, who is now the most-talked-of 
man in Asia. He has taken the spotlight away from Pandit Nehru of India. 

What Chou said to Nehru in New Delhi seems considerably more important to 
people in Asia than anything that emerged from the Eisenhower-Churchill talks. 

As observers in Hong Kong size up this whole situation..... 

Washington statements by President Eisenhower and Sir Winston Churchill 
were a dud in Asia. Anti-Communists see no early help in them, no assurance 
of protection. Asian neutralists see no barrier to Communist advances. 

New Delhi slogans put out by Chou and Nehru, on the other hand, are what 
many Asians like to hear. “Asia for Asians" is a popular idea. Kicking the 
West out of Asia is a sure-fire rallying cry. Chou said what Asians like to hear. 

Chou, at New Delhi, was speaking for the biggest country in Asia with the 
biggest army in the world. Nehru, in his attempts to speak for Asia, never has 
had that kind of military power to back him up. Chou, at New Delhi, found it 
easy to grab the ball and run with it, just as he had at Geneva. 











>> Hong Kong notices this: 

The words of the Chou-Nehru joint statement were apparently Nehru's. 

The ideas, though, came from Chou--run-of-the-mill Communist philosophy. 
Chou probably let Nehru dress up the language, to butter him up. 

Nehru, moreover, went out of his way to praise the China-India treaty on 
Tibet, recognizing Communist Chinese jurisdiction over Tibet. The truth is 
that Indian leaders are unhappy about this treaty, and uneasy about Tibet. 

Communist pledges are also taken at face value by Nehru in the Chou-Nehru 
Statement. Peace in Asia, the Communists say, is what they're after. Nehru is 
now on record believing them, despite his nervousness about Laos and Cambodia. 
No meddling in other countries is promised by the Communists. Nehru takes this 
at face value, too, while saying nothing about Chou's fifth column in India. 

It appears that Chou, in his brief stopover at New Delhi, sold Nehru just 
about everything he had brought along with him. 











>> Immediate reason for Chou En-lai's visits to New Delhi and Rangoon is to 

keep India and Burma out of any Southeast Asia pact with U.S. and Britain. 
Chou's chances for achieving this look good. India seems to be in the bag. 

Burma, while not eager, is on a spot. Indonesia is a likely candidate for 

Chou. A nonaggression pact between these countries and Peiping is shaping up. 
Defense of Southeast Asia, this means, will probably have to get along 

without arms or encouragement from India, Indonesia, perhaps Burma. The job will 

have to be done by the Western powers, with such help as they can get from 

the Philippines, Thailand, possibly Ceylon and what's left of Indo-China. 








>> Again there's talk of an Italo-Yugoslav deal over Trieste. 

In Rome, this is the inside appraisal of how things stand: 

Yugoslavia is ready to settle on terms much like those of last October. 
Italy is bargaining with U.S.-British negotiators over boundaries, trying to 
keep more of Trieste under Italian control. A settlement is close, but haggling 
will go on for a while yet. Any settlement, when it does come, will be unpopular 
in both Rome and Belgrade. Both want all of Trieste, will go-on saying so. 
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Last January, truck driver Gomer W. Bailey 
(of Denver) drove up to a bridge blocked by 
a damaged vehicle. In the ravine 40 feet 
below was a wrecked automobile with two 
hurt, frightened children inside. Their mother 
and father had been flung clear of the car and 
severely injured. Bailey first set out flares to 
warn traffic. Then he sped the kids to a hos- 
pital via a passing motorist. Next he arranged 
for an ambulance for their parents. By refus- 


Rescue, plus 13 years of safe driving, makes Denver man “Driver of the Year” 


4 who plunged 40 feet at blocked bridge! 


~ 


ing to allow the mother to be moved pending 
arrival of medical aid, he undoubtedly saved 
her life, since it was discovered her back was 
broken. 

All four are alive and well today because 
an alert truck driver knew what to do! 

The dramatic rescue, plus his 13-year safety 
record (1,150,000 miles without a chargeable 
accident!) won Bailey the trucking industry’s 
coveted “Driver of the Year” award. 


How truck drivers are trained to guard your life 


Truck fleets make sure their drivers receive training 
in defensive driving and highway safety and cour- 
tesy. The industry’s continuing emphasis on safety is 
producing measurable results. Accident Facts* shows 
that the accident rate for intercity common carrier 
truck fleets has reached a new low. In 1949-52 the 


rate (number of accidents per 100,000 vehicle miles) 
was 1.29. In 1950-53, it dropped to 0.97! Even smaller 
than this three-year average was the 1952-53 figure 
of 0.92! The trucking industry’s insistence on safety 
first is paying off for all America’s highway users. 
If you’ve got it .. . a truck brought it! 


*Published by the National Safety Council; 1953 and 1954 editions. 


A merica Nn Trucking In dus try [| nmrico Trucking Associations, Washington 6, D.C. 
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now. Tomorrow might be too late! 


{ Mail coupon now! 
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| FROM LONDON 


OLD-TIME 


LONDON-—Evangelist Billy Graham 
arrived in London last February amidst 
a newspaper and parliamentary barrage 
of derision. He was chided by church- 
men, condemned by Labor Party intel- 
lectuals, and ridiculed by columnists as 
an American “hot gospeler.” Doubts 
were expressed that his “Greater London 
Crusade” would draw crowds after the 
second week or so. 

The American evangelist opened his 
Crusade before a capacity house of 
12,000 at Harringay Arena. On the third 
night there was a snowstorm, and 150 
seats were vacant. Press critics wrote 
gleefully that Billy was “through.” 

But that was the only night in 12 
weeks when there were empty chairs at 
| Harringay. Crowds grew. Thousands of 
| Scots even chartered busses to London 
| to hear Mr. Graham. 
He closed his London appearance 
| May 22 before 120,000 persons who 
stood in a light rain at Wembley Sta- 




















EVANGELIST BILLY GRAHAM SPEAKS IN LONDON 
At Wembley Stadium, 120,000 Britons stood in the rain 


- 


RELIGION 


dium. His critics were silenced, and 
many had become his admirers. Billy 
Graham left London with an informal 
request from the dignified Church of 
England to return next year for another 
Crusade. 

Now that he is gone, the British are 7 
assessing the results of the Graham visit. 

There is no doubt that he, alone, has § 
started a religious revival that has be- ‘ 
come big news in England. In 12 weeks, 7 
he drew 1.7 million persons to hear his A 
sermons. Of these, 34,586 went forward © 
and signed pledges to start attending ‘i 
churches. The Methodist church in 9 
Bloomsbury reports that its attendance 4 
increased 50 per cent since the American ? 
evangelist came to England. Other 


churches report attendance up 20 to 50 
per cent. 

Record for centuries? Some leading 
Britons now take the view that Billy's 
Crusade may have an impact here equal 

(Continued on page 44) 


—Wide World 
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to protect you from this 


Each year, serious fire strikes one out 
of every seven manufacturing firms in 
this country. Lives are lost. Equip- 
ment and buildings are ruined. Ac- 
counts receivable and inventories are 
in ashes. Out of every 100 of these 
firms that merely lose their records as 
a result of fire, 43 never reopen. 

And why — when in 9 cases out of 
10 not a cent of investment is required 
by Blaw-Knox to install, in your plant, 
the most effective means of protection 
known . . . an automatic sprinkler sys- 
tem? Blaw-Knox Automatic Sprinkler 
Systems actually pay for themselves 
from savings in reduced insurance 
premiums. 

The effectiveness of Blaw-Knox fire 
protection systems is the result of two 





basic considerations . . . the selection 
of the very best mechanical devices 
and, more important, the careful en- 
gineering of these devices into a system 
designed to give you maximum pro- 
tection against your particular hazards. 

Careful engineering is a quality of 
service that has established the Blaw- 
Knox reputation in many fields. Blaw- 
Knox engineering achievements are 
increasing productivity and lowering 
costs in major fields of industry. The 
list of products and services below is 
indicative of the broad scope of Blaw- 
Knox activities. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
Farmers Bank Bldg. / Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


before you buy, see if Blaw-Knox makes it 
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Blaw-Knox Equipment Division 

Pittsburgh 38, Pa, and Elyria, Ohio 

Chemical and Process Equipment 

Clamshell Buckets 

Gas Cleaning Equipment 

Open Steel Grating 

Radio, TV and Transmission 
Towers 

Road Paving Machinery and 
Construction Equipment 

Steel Forms for Concrete 
Construction 

Steel Plant Equipment—Water 
Cooled Doors, Frames, 
Reversing Valves, etc., 
for High Temperature Furnaces 


Buflovak Equipment Division 


Buffalo 11, N.Y. and Mora, Minn. 


Chemical, Dairy and Food 
Process Equipment 


Chemical Plants Division 

Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Engineers and Constructors of 
Chemical Process, Industrial, 
Petroleum and Atomic Energy 
Plants 


Foote Const. Equip. Division 
Nunda, N.Y. 

Black Top Road Pavers 
Concrete Road Pavers 


Lewis Machinery Division 

Groveton, Pa. 

Rolling Mills and Auxiliary 
Machinery for Rolling Steel and 
Other Metals 

Ordnance Equipment 


Power Piping and Sprinkler 
Division 

Pittsburgh 33, Pa. 

Prefabricated Piping for all 
Pressures and Temperatures 

Automatic Fire Protection Systems 

Pipe Hangers 


National Alloy Division 

Pittsburgh 38, Pa. 

Alloy Steel Castings for Extreme 
Temperature, Abrasion and 
Corrosion Resistance 


Union Steel Castings Division 
Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 

Heavy Industrial Steel Castings 
Ordnance Castings 


Rolls Division 

(Pittsburgh and Lewis Rolls) 

Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 

Iron, Steel and Alloy Rolls for 
Rolling Steel and Other Metals 
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“UTILISCOPE" camera at drum elevation 
SEES actual boiler water level. 


In 1948, Tidd Plant of Ohio Power Company (subsidiary 
of The American Gas & Electric Company) installed a 
Diamond “Utiliscope” so that the operator at the control 
pane! could SEE the boiler water gauge several floors 
above. The camera location (adjacent to the big boiler 
drum) is hot and dusty. Auxiliary machinery causes 
vibration. The installation (including the original camera 
tube) has been in continuous use .. . 24 hours a day .. - 
7 days a week for over 5 years, with very little mainte- 
nance. This is the first system of industrial television 
purchased in the U.S. and is still in continuous operation. 

Probably there are places in your plant where you can 
use the DEPENDABLE “‘Utiliscope” (wired television) 
... the great new industrial aid. It is saving money and 
improving operations in steel mills, power plants, 
foundries, coal mines, and a wide variety of manufac- 
turing plants. Use the coupon below. 
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. . . Billy Graham. never 
lost temper with critics 


to, or surpassing, the religious surge that 
led to the founding of Methodism. in 
the eighteenth century, or the similar 
evangelical reawakening in the nine- 
teenth century. 

Kenneth de Courcy’s Intelligence Di- 
gest, a publication widely read for its 
views on political and military affairs, 
said: 

“It is doubtful if the churches have 
had such an intake in the space of three 
months for a very long time—possibly 
for centuries Will the churches 
be able fully to receive and contain this 
awakening? If so, it will prove far more 
important than either of the earlier ones 
[of the eighteenth or nineteenth centuries]. 
There are signs that this current move- 
ment is far more catholic, is likely to be 
much bigger, and that it will find expres- 
sion within the churches.” 

Billy Graham, obviously, had come a 
long way since he first landed in Britain. 
Then, he was greeted by this comment 
in the respected Sunday Times: 

“The sincerity of hot-gospelers ‘is 
rarely in doubt and Dr. Graham is pat- 
ently sincere. But what so often grates 
on the phlegmatic Briton—and delights 
the emotional nature produced by Amer- 
ican miscegenation—is commercialized 
religion sold by methods best suited: to 
patent pills and bottles of sarsaparilla.” 

Billy Graham’s intense sincerity, how- 
ever, proved contagious. Even his most 
outspoken critics were touched by it. 

When he was ridiculed or derided, 
he never lost his temper or berated those 
who attacked him. Instead; he expressed 
the belief that they were misguided and 
misinformed. He asked only for an hour 
with them to clear away their miscon- 
ceptions. 

And those talks accomplished just 
that. He had a half-dozen luncheons 
at Parliament with a total of 100 M.P.’s, 
including Laborites who had _ berated 
him. Many of his newspaper critics 
recanted. 

Change of tone. The Sunday Times, 
once so critical of the American “hot- 
gospeler,” carried this front-page no- 
tice when Billy left for Stockholm: 

“At the invitation of the Sunday 
Times, Dr. Billy Graham . . . is writing 
on the lessons of his recent evangelical 
‘Crusade’ in England and its extraordi- 
nary success. He considers the next steps 
to save its impetus from dying away, and 
the challenge thrown down, particularly 
to young people. His article, which has 
been delayed from this week as Dr. Gra- 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Memo from London 








. .. “Plain delivery of a 
plain message” was liked 


ham wished for less-hurried reflection, 
will appear exclusively in the Sunday 
Times next Sunday.” 

Dr. Geoffrey Fisher, Archbishop of 
Canterbury and head of the Church of 
England, paid this tribute to Billy’s 
evangelism: 

“Dr. Graham has taught us all to begin 
again at the beginning in our evangelism, 
and speak, by the power of the Holy 
Spirit, of sin and of righteousness and of 
judgment... 

“Though there were Americanisms, 
the methods were totally unlike those of 
earlier evangelists who visited us from 
the U.S. There was a deliberate inten- 
tion not to exploit the situation unworth- 
ily to rouse emotion: there was no ‘re- 
vivalism.’ 

“Nor was there great oratory or pro- 
fundity, but just a plain delivery of 
a plain message concerning some of 
the fundamental Christian truths about 
God’s Gospel and man’s, need . . . 

“He [Billy Graham] was clearly a 
humble man seeking only to use to the 
utmost of his ability such vision of truth 
and such gift of expressing it as God had 
given him. 

“The mission has, beyond doubt, 
brought new strength and hope in Christ 
to multitudes and won many to Him... 
it has given an impetus to evangelism for 
which all churches may be thankful to 
God.” 

Will that impetus last? That is the 
question now being asked about the 
34,586 who signed pledges to return to 
religion, and about the hundreds of 
thousands of others who were spiritually 
moved by Billy Graham. 

Mr. Graham, himself, feels that Brit- 
ain needs religion. He contends church 
membership in the U.S. is around 80 
per cent, but is only 10 to 15 per cent 
here. He believes this can be raised 
materially. 

A question has already come up about 
his sponsorship next year. The Evangeli- 
cal Alliance, which fought great odds to 
make his 1954 appearance a_ success, 
wants to sponsor him again. But the 
Church of England wants him back, too 
—and some churchmen feel that Billy 
Graham will reach an even larger audi- 
ence if he comes under the sponsorship 
of that Church. 

This creates one of those tricky little 
problems that could create hard feeling. 
But Mr. Graham is considered an excel- 
lent diplomat as well as a preacher of 


_the gospel. His friends say he will be 


able to work out a compromise that will 
offend no one—and keep Britain’s spirit- 
ual revival going. 
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—United Press 


GUATEMALA CITY 


OHN E. pEURIFoy, U.S. Ambassador to 
Guatemala, now turns out to have 
been a central figure in the swift events 
that rid this country of Communist rule. 
Mr. Peurifoy was no fomenter of revo- 
lution. Throughout tense days and nights, 
he maintained an attitude of official 
aloofness for himself and for the United 
States. 

But, at crucial moments, nearly all 
factions turned to the Ambassador for 
guidance. When asked for advice, he 
gave it. In important ways, his recom- 
mendations were heeded. Thus, he was 
in constant contact with developments. 
And his advice was based on a single, 
firm principle: 

“Communism must go,” he said. 

The Ambassador made himself 
constantly accessible to all ele- 
ments. There were conferences at 
unusual hours. At considerable 
personal danger, he was in and 
out, of the official residence. For 
his own protection, eyewitnesses 
say, Mr. Peurifoy carried a gun in 
a shoulder holster. But, in the con- 
test with Communism, his weapons 
were more subtle. 

In this contest, Mr. Peurifoy, a 
State Department career man, fell 
back on other resources—a friend- 
ly, engaging personality and an 
inner core of calm judgment and 
firmness, Thus: 

Communist crack-up. On Sun- 
day, June 27, the Communist rule 
of President Jacobo Arbenz Guz- 
man was beginning to topple. Reb- 
el forces under Col. Carlos Cas- 
tillo Armas, equipped with a small 
air force, were becoming a real 
threat. Nerves were ragged at the 
National Palace. 
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. John E. Peurifoy 
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Aloof but friendly, giving advice when it is 
requested, Ambassador Peurifoy calmly helps to 
end the first Communist threat to take over a 
nation of the Western Hemisphere. 


Ambassador Peurifoy himself was ready 
to go golfing when Guillermo Toriello, 
Foreign Minister in the Arbenz Govern- 
ment, telephoned to ask Mr. Peurifoy to 
call on him. The Ambassador found Mr. 
Toriello much agitated, and suddenly 
and vocally anti-Communist. 

The Ambassador, Mr. Toriello said, 
could stop the fighting in 15 minutes if 
he would co-operate. His proposal was 
that a military junta take over the coun- 
try, but he wanted President Arbenz to 
have a part in the Government. 

Reflectively, Mr. Peurifoy told Toriello 
that he could not commit the U.S. to 
any course. But, as a matter of personal 
opinion, he added, Arbenz should go and 
all his Communist associates with him, 


ATTACK ON THE PALACE 


SILENCE AT RED HEADQUARTERS 
Nearly everybody wanted U.S. advice 


a Diplomat at Work 


Middleman in a 
Successful Revolution 






—United Press, Wide World “1 
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including Toriello, if peace was to be 
restored in Guatemala. Communist lead- 
ers and fellow travelers should be chased 
out, the Ambassador thought. 

That afternoon, Col. Carlos Enrique 
Diaz, Chief of Staff of the Guatema- 
lan Army, invited Mr. Peurifoy tc a con- 
ference that included other Army leaders 
and the Defense Minister. They told 
of heavy reverses in the field, of bomb 
damage and shattered Army morale. 

Colonel Diaz suggested that he form 
a junta, force Arbenz out of office and 
ask for U.S. support. Ambassador Peuri- 
foy said he could give no guarantees. 
Diaz promised to outlaw the Commu- 
nist, or Labor, Party, root out infiltrators. 
The Ambassador, knowing Diaz’s pre- 
vious associations with the Arbenz 
Government, was not reassured. 
Diaz promised, vaguely, that “the 
Communists will go.” 

The Diaz junta. That evening, 
in the first response to Ambassa- 
dor Peurifoy’s suggestions, Arbenz 
resigned. The Diaz junta, includ- 
ing Col. José Angel Sdénchez, and 
Lieut. Col. Elfego Monzén, took 
over. It turned out that they 
needed the Ambassador's help 
quickly. All three called on him 
at 4 o'clock Monday morning. 

Could the Ambassador, they 
asked, get in touch with Colonel 
Castillo Armas’s rebels in the field 
and arrange a cease-fire? They as- 
sured him they had outlawed the 
Communists, were replacing Red 
police chiefs. Mr. Peurifoy made 
it clear that neither he nor the 
U.S. Government had any direct 
contact with Castillo Armas, but 
he would see what he could do. 

In addition, the Ambassador 
asked what was being done about 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Will your brakes work, or 


Brake lines of extra-strong, 
dependable Bundyweld help 
assure you that you'll stop in 
time — when stopping matters. 


Oil lines of leakproof Bundy- 
weld help keep oil where it 
belongs. No costly repairs or 
ruined engine for you. 
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Bundyweld helps gasoline 
lines stay smooth, leakproof 
despite battering from flying 
stones, punishing vibration. 


To help make push-button 
windows foolproof, auto manu- 
facturers use Bundyweld to 
conduct the hydraulic fluid. 





have they crossed their last road? 


For many good reasons, your brakes will 
work. One reason we’re thinking of: your 
hydraulic brake lines are made of Bundy- 
weld Tubing. 


The manufacturer of your car gives you 
Bundyweld protection because this tubing 
is leakproof, almost immune to vibration 
fatigue — and fifteen times stronger than 
necessary to protect your life. In fact, 
Bundyweld is so dependable it’s used in 
95% of today’s cars in an average of 20 
applications each, 


Made by the world’s larg- 
est producer of small- 
diameter tubing, Bundy- 
weld Steel Tubing is the 
only tubing double-walled 
from a single metal strip, 
copper- bonded through 
360° of wall contact. 


BUNDYWELD TUBING. 


‘The lifelines of your car” 
BUNDY TUBING COMPANY °* 
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and his salesmen. 
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. .. An agreement between 
anti-Red leaders was needed 


the Communist political leaders, who 
by then were scattering. The junta 
replied with vague protestations. 

By Monday evening, Mr. Peurifoy was 
convinced that Diaz was making no ef- 
fective round-up of the Red _ leaders. 
They were fleeing into the hinterland 
or obtaining asylum in embassies. Some 
were off fomenting a peasant uprising. 
No important Communist had _ been 
jailed. 

Consequently, the Ambassador made 
only noncommittal reports to Colonel 
Diaz on the progress of cease-fire efforts. 
Nevertheless, another meeting with Colo- 
nel Diaz and Colonel Sanchez began 
late Monday evening and ran on into the 
night. Colonel Monz6én was not present. 
Mr. Peurifoy insisted that he be called. 

The Ambassador had come to the con- 
clusion that Colonel Monzén was one of 
the few real anti-Communists connected 
with the Arbenz regime. As Minister 
of the Interior, he had tried to close down 
Red newspapers and an indoctrination 
school, only to be called before Congress 
and censured. Thereafter Colonel Mon- 
zon had been relegated to an. obscure 
Government post. 

At about 4 a.m., Colonel Monzon ar- 
rived. He strode into the meeting room 
with a somewhat menacing air, accom- 
panied by two other Army officers. Mr. 
Peurifoy crossed his arms over his chest. 
A U.S. Marine aide edged nearer to 
him, fearing that bullets might fly. Then 
came the climax. 

Colonel Diaz admitted he had not 
been able to corral the Communist lead- 
ers, or keep them from looting the banks. 
There was an excited discussion. Finally, 
he and Colonel Sanchez agreed to with- 
draw for the good of the country. Colonel 
Monzon announced he would form and 
head a new junta. 

But the new leader still needed Mr. 
Peurifoy’s help. He asked the Ambas- 


sador to arrange a meeting with the . 


rebel leader, Colonel Castillo Armas, in 
El] Salvador. It was necessary that the 
two stop the fighting and come to an 
agreement as to their respective parts in 
Guatemala’s new regime. 

The Ambassador declined to take a 
direct part in making such arrangements. 
They were handled largely through 
the Papal Nuncio, Monsignor Gennaro 
Verolino. The two colonels quickly dis- 
agreed and sent for Mr. Peurifoy to 
smooth things over. A new junta was 
formed under Colonel Monzén as top 
man and Colonel Castillo Armas as a 
member. It is to arrange new elections 
to select a President. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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will save us 
$4000.00 
per year!” 


A large industrial firm* 
in Georgia made a two 
months test of Mosinee 
Turn-Towls against the 
towel service they had 
been using. Results of 
the test showed that 
Turn-Towls would cut 
pager towel costs in 
alf. Naturally, Turn- 
Towls were installed 
throughout the plant. 
*Name on request. 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
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. . . Mr. Peurifoy used his 
charm to make friends 


So, Guatemala, with Mr. Peurifoy im- 
passively in the background, had four 
governments within a week, and the 
Communist regime was gone. 

The Ambassador. Twenty years ago, 
Mr. Peurifoy, himself a new arrival in 
Washington, was running an elevator at 
the Capitol. There had been a South 
Carolina boyhood, a high-school educa- 
tion and two years at West Point. A bout 
with pneumonia left him in poor health 
and about that time his father died. He 
resigned from the Military Academy. 

Young Peurifoy, with $200 in his 
pocket, went West, took flying lessons in 


Kansas City, worked for a bank. He 


moved to New York briefly before set- 
tling in Washington. From his elevator at 
the Capitol, he went to a job at the 
Treasury, was rising rapidly when his 
division was abolished and his job with it. 

Late in 1938, he caught on at the State 
Department at the bottom of the Civil 
Service ladder. In seven years he rose to 
the top Civil Service rating and had 
caught the attention of the men at the 
head of the Department. 

Mr. Peurifoy went to San Francisco in 
1945, in charge of all physical arrange- 
ments for the conference that produced 
the United Nations Charter. From 1947 
to 1950, he was successively an Assist- 
ant Secretary and a Deputy Under Secre- 
tary of State. In 1950 he became Ambas- 

ador to Greece. 

Headaches remain. Mr. Peurifoy 
came to Guatemala only last autumn. 
Quietly he looked the situation over, used 
his considerable personal charm to make 
friends of leaders of all factions, impress 
upon them his alarm at the Communist 
nfluence in the regime. 

Now that regime is out. But there still 
ure immediate problems. Some Guate- 
inala City embassies are bulging with 
Reds wio took refuge in them. To prose- 
cute them, the junta must prove that they 
are criminals, not political refugees. 

American intervention is a touchy sub- 
ject with many Latin Americans. The 
State Department and Mr. Peurifoy have 
been at pains to remain aloof officially, 
but to respond when called upon for 
help and advice. 

Within that framework, many consid- 
er that Mr. Peurifoy, skillfully using his 
opportunities, has played a crucial part 
in defeating the first, alarming effort 
of the Communist world to take over a 
state in the Western Hemisphere. 


For a report on the role Russia played 
in Guatemala, see page 17. Secretary 
Dulles gives his views on the Guatemalan 
situation on page 85. 
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| has been engineered into 


Concrete Pavements 


The outstanding performance of concrete pavements 
is the result of many years of intensive research and 
engineering analysis. As a result of this research, a 
greater measure of safety and economy is built into 
concrete pavements than is found in any other type. 


You’re safer on concrete because its naturally gritty 
surface grips your tires for better traction, enabling 
you to stop fast without skidding—even in the rain. 


And concrete’s light color reflects up to four times 
more light than dark pavements. You see obstructions 
or dangerous situations sooner and thus have more 
time to slow down or stop. Remember, if you can’t see 
when driving at night you just aren't safe! 


Besides safety, concrete pavements offer outstand- 
ing economy. They last longer, need less maintenance 
and serve at low annual cost. In fact engineers now 
can build concrete roads to last 50 years and more. 


Safety and low annual cost—two important reasons 
why all our main roads should be built of concrete. 








Photos, left to right, 
Show concrete paving 
in a street in Belle- 
fontaine Neighbors, 
Mo., a two-lane road 
in Kittitas County, 
Wash., a modern four- 
lane divided highway 
near Baltimore, Md. 
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“| just closed 
a 514.000 order 


(thanks to our 
Todd Disburser)” 


With the hours that he used to spend 
signing checks by hand, one execu- 
tive built up contacts and sales 
among a group of key customers. 

Another uses his time to cut costs 
and increase his company’s efficiency. 

A third devotes his attention to 
costly and knotty distribution prob- 
lems. 

It’s productive time now—for 
management, stockholders and 
employees. Executives are making 
decisions no one else can make, 
instead of doing the work that a 
machine can do faster and with much 
greater control and safety. 

The Todd Disburser is three ma- 
chines in one. It dates automatically. 
It controls and counts every signa- 
ture. It shreds amount lines into 
check fibres with indelible ink. 

To get all the facts—mail the 
coupon. It may be one of the most 
important things you've ever done 
for your company. 
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We've Been Asked: 





| HOW TO SELL A POST OFFICE. | 





¢ The Government may soon buy buildings under new 
system of lease-purchase contracts with owners. 


® This would mean new post offices. and other federal 
buildings for many places within a few years. 


® Congress would have chance to check on individual 
projects before contracts are signed. 


Just what is this plan of Congress for 
the lease-purchase of Government 
buildings? 

It is a program under which the Govern- 

ment would lease privately constructed 

and privately owned buildings for a 

period of years. Payments would be 

made like rent, much as an individual 
buys a home with installment payments. 

Then, after the period, from 10 to 25 

years, the Government would own the 

buildings. No more rent would have to 
be paid. — 


What is the plan‘s purpose? 

It is to get needed new buildings for the 
Government, by use of private capital 
rather than big federal outlays. For 
some years, construction of post offices 
and other federal buildings has been al- 
most at a standstill. Also, the Govern- 
ment would own these buildings after a 
few years. In the past, the Govern- 
ment has paid rent for some buildings 
for up to 40 or 50 years, and then did 
not own them. Some renting, of course, 
would continue. 


Would this mean a boom in construc- 

tion of federal buildings? 
Not exactly that. Under the plan, a num- 
ber of new post offices and other federal 
buildings would be constructed in many 
parts of the country within the next few 
years. In the first year of the program, 
the General Services Administration 
could make _ lease-purchase contracts 
involving payment of 5 million dollars 
and the Post Office Department 3 mil- 
lion dollars. One estimate is that about 
3 billion dollars of construction would 
develop in a 10-year period. At a time 
when there is a sharp drop in construc- 
tion, this program could be expanded to 
step up building. 


When would actual construction start? 
Perhaps in a few months. Under the 
final form of a bill approved by a 
House-Senate Conference Committee, a 
list of proposed lease-purchase projects 
must be submitted to the Public Works 
Committee of both the House and Senate. 
Present plans are to send up the first 
lists of GSA and the Post Office Depart- 


ment by the end of July. These Commit- 
tees do not approve the actual contracts, 
but must approve the general projects. 
The GSA and the Post Office Depart- 
ment make the contracts, which might 
involve existing private buildings, re- 
modeled private buildings or new con- 
struction. 


How would rent be fixed? 

That would be handled separately in 
each individual lease-purchase contract. 
The owner would receive enough to 
amortize his investment, with interest, 
plus enough to cover his payments for in- 
surance coverage and maintenance, if he 
takes care of those things. His rent also 
would cover the cost of State and local 
taxes that would have to be paid. 


What types of buildings could be 
covered? 
First, lease-purchase contracts could 
cover post offices in areas where postal 
receipts are more than $10,000 a year. 
Other buildings might be for Govern- 
ment offices, courthouses, customhouses, 
warehouses and similar places used by 
federal agencies. Buildings on military 
and naval reservations and veterans’ hos- 
pitals are handled by other programs. 


Is this a permanent program? 

Not as it stands now. The legislation 
puts a three-year limit on the time for 
approving such lease-purchase agree- 
ments. But officials believe the program 
will be extended, perhaps permanently, 
if it works satisfactorily. 


Before this program becomes law, it must 
get formal approval by President Eisen- 
hower. In 1952 a similar bill was passed 
by Congress to provide post-office build- 
ings for the Government on a lease-pur- 
chase basis. President Truman vetoed 
that bill. He argued that, while the aim 
of the bill was desirable, such a plan 
would infringe upon the functions of 
the executive branch of the Government. 
The framers of the new bill have made 
a number of changes in an effort to 
leave full control of contracts in the 
hands of executive, departments, and 
thus to eliminate earlier objections. 
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New All-Nylon Cord 
Double Eagle 


with the new gute 


“Velvet Ride’! 


Though no expense was spared in its manufacture, the new All- 
Nylon Cord Double Eagle by Goodyear is the best investment you 
can make in a passenger car tire. 

Ingenious new “Safety Silencers” in the tread practically elim- 
inate ‘‘squeal’’ on turns to give you a new, smooth, ‘‘velvet ride.” 

And you get greater traction from its exclusive diamond pattern 
Resist-a-Skid Tread. Greater mileage from its tougher, wear-resist- 
ant tread. Greater protection from impact blowouts, too, for the 
All-Nylon Cord Double Eagle is actually up to 1/4 to 2 times stronger 
than standard cord tires. 


And remember, only Goodyear gives you Triple-Tempered 3-T 


Nylon Cord. Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 
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Double Eagle, T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Pageantry marks the opening of Salinas’ famed 44-year old rodeo 


On 543 Main Streets... the bank that knows California 


A striking feature of life in Cali- 
fornia is the ever-presence of Bank 
of America. The 543 branches of 
this, the world’s largest privately 
owned bank, cover the state, serv- 
ing every aspect of business, in- 
dustry and agriculture. 

Because of this unique position, 
Bank of America can speak with 





authority about this rapidly ex- 
panding market. Whether you see 
California as a growing consumer 
market, a location for a plant or 
warehouse, or as a major source 
of raw materials, this bank’s Cali- 
fornia know-how can assist you. 
For specific information, write 
Bank of America, 300 Mont- 


gomery Street, San Francisco, or 
660 South Spring Street, Los An- 
geles. Attention: Corporation and 
Bank Relations Department. 

With resources of over $8 billion, 
Bank of America is the world’s 
largest privately owned bank. Its 
shares are held by more than 
200,000 stockholders. 


NATIONAL 2848132 ASSOCIATION 


Bank of America has main offices in the two Reserve cities of California, San Francisco and Los Angeles. Overseas branches: London, 
Manila, Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, Osaka, Bangkok, Guam. Representatives: New York, Mexico City, Milan, New Delhi, Paris and Zurich. 
Correspondents throughout the world. Bank of America (International), New York, a wholly owned subsidiary; overseas branch, Duesseldorf. 


COPYRIGHT 1954, BANK OF AMERICA 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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The Eisenhower-Churchill Talks = 


WHERE U.S. AND BRITAIN 
_ STAND NOW 


Western strategy in the ‘cold war” in Asia 
and Europe now is geared to the new ap- 
proach developed at the meeting in Wash- 
ington of President Eisenhower, for the U.S., 
and Prime Minister Churchill, for Britain. 

This approach, as publicly announced, is 
outlined in signed agreements and in answers 





to questions. U.S. News & World Report here 
presents, in full: Sir Winston’s answers to 
questions at a press luncheon on June 28; the 
statements of June 28 and 29, as signed joint- 
ly by the President and Prime Minister, and 
remarks of the President at his press confer- 
ence of June 30. 








SIR WINSTON ANSWERS REPORTERS’ QUESTIONS 


Following is the full text of Sir Winston’s remarks, ques- 
tions submitted by the audience and Sir Winston’s answers 
at a luncheon given by correspondents and photographers 
in Washington, June 28, 1954: 


Sir Winston: Mr. Chairman, your excellencies—I will be 
careful to leave out “m-lords”—ladies and gentlemen, I have 
been here now for four times, three in the war and one since, 
and I always had such very good treatment, such a kindly 
welcome on those occasions—we were off the record—such 
absolute strict adherence to the confidence which was the 
basis on which we met, that when the President invited me 
to come over here, I said that I would like it to be considered 
whether I shouldn’t do one of my regular 
luncheons with the Washington press corps, 
and so here we are, but this time we are off 
the record—on the record, I beg your pardon 
—on the record; I mean anything we say may 
be recorded against us. 

So, if you find me full of caution, I am 
sure you will consider that you must be gen- 
erous, as you always are, and tenderhearted 
to an aged guest in a critical situation—not 
critical in the sense of immediate danger, but 
one where words carelessly or foolishly used 
may make it more difficult for ordinary peo- 
ple to come to a right judgment upon the vast 
events through which mankind is moving. 

I should be very glad to answer questions. I 
seem to have a lot which have been handed 
in, but I am quite willing to take supplemen- 
taries or verbal supplementaries, I don’t mind. 

I know it is a serious ordeal, but I have 
had a lot of practice in the House of Com- 
mons, and I think I will take a chance on 
it, and so anybody can say anything the chair- 
man allows, if he likes. _~ 

Q: Sir Winston, the first question deals 
with your conference at Quebec with Mr. 
Roosevelt. 
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In your communiqué you spoke of “blazing friendship be- 
tween our two countries.” What is the temperature of that 
friendship now? 

Sir Winston: What is the temperature of that friendship 
now? Normal. 

Q: We have two questions dealing with today’s com- 
muniqué. The communiqué says Britain and the United 
States “will press forward” with plans for collective defense 
in Southeast Asia. Do you expect formal negotiations for such 
a defense will begin before or after the French conclude 
truce talks on Indo-China? 

The other is, does Section II on Southeast Asia mean an 
agreement to press forward with defense measures without 
waiting for an agreement or lack of it in Indo- 
China? 

Sir Winston: We have put out a statement 
today, not a communiqué. The President and 
I prefer the word “statement” in these mat- 
ters to the well-known word “communiqué.” 
This is a statement, and it is now being pub- 
lished and so circulated throughout the world. 

The statement deals with preparing plans 
for dealing with these contingencies. That 
work will be pressed forward now, imme- 
diately, so that we shall have our own 
ideas ready, whether or not an agreement is 
reached on Indo-China and, of course, if no 
agreement is reached, our ideas might well 
be different from what they would be if an 
agreement is reached. 

We are most anxious, too, that any new 
situation, good or bad, shall confront. us 
after we have prepared our minds for what 
cannot really be foreseen with detailed pre- 
cision beforehand. We have agreed to press 
forward with the plans that might be re- 
quired if there were no agreement and also 
to consider the alternative. 

Q: The next two questions deal with the 
Locarno-type pact. 


—United Press 
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“lam in favor of trying to 
find out where we are...” 





“Half the evils of the world can be 
prevented by our going hand in hand” 





Is the United Kingdom still in favor of Locarno-type non- 
aggression pacts in Southeast Asia? 

And this one goes along with it: What preventive Hitler- 
magic is there in a Locarno Treaty in 1954 that was not 
present in Locarno treaties in 1925? 

Sir Winston: There has been a lot of talk about this word 
“Locarno” recently, and I think I brought it back to some 
currency when, in May, of last year, I referred to the prin- 
ciples of—to the master thought of the Locarno Treaty; but 
that doesn’t mean that we have got to go and swallow 
every detail of the Locarno Treaty concerned with totally 
different facts and circumstances at all. In-fact, I cannot 
do better than read to you about it, because I think there has 
been some misconceptions here—read to you what I said. It’s 
a very great thing to have said a thing before. It saves you 
trouble in making up something new, and also it shows what 
a farsighted politician you are. You get it both ways. 

Well, now, I had to address my party, the Conservative and 
Unionist Party, at Margate, a seaside resort in Britain in 
October last, October the 10th, and this is what I said about 
Locarno: 

“When I spoke about the master thought of Locarno 
in May, I meant, of course, the plan of everybody going 
against the aggressor, whoever it may be, and helping 
the victim, large or small. That is no more than the 
United Nations was set up to do.” 

But I said then, and I say it now, it is a great mistake to 
go and complicate the use of the word by dragging in all 
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the other connections which that word may have, but which 
are not in any way relevant to the present occasion. 

And then I am asked what preventive Hitler-magic there 
is in the Locarno Treaty of 1954 that was not present in the 
Locarno Treaty of 1925. 

Well, Arthur Krock of the New York Times, the paper with 
which I have had intimate and agreeable connections, and 
in which my grandfather was once one of the principal 
proprietors during your Civil War—well, what preventive 
measure is there in a Locarno Treaty of 1954 that was not 
present in 1925? 

Well, America was not in the Locarno Treaty of 1925, 
and if any treaty is to be made now which is to have any 
real—be any real help to the bewildered world, I think that 
omission will have to be made good. 

Certainly a preventive Hitler-magic would be made good 
if we had had the full support of your great country in the 
Munich and thereafter days, and I know that such was in 
the mind of the President at the time and that he made the 
first move in that direction. 

It was a very great pity that Mr. Eden was not more fully 
consulted upon the moves at that time because I am quite 
certain that half the evils of the world can be prevented by 
our going hand in hand together and, if necessary, standing 
shoulder to shoulder. 

Q: What are the possibilities for peaceful coexistence 
between Soviet Russia and Communist China, on the one 
hand, and non-Communist nations on the other? 
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Sir Winston: Well, this is a question which raises really, 
which goes really, to the heart of the matter in current public 
political life. 

I am of the opinion that we ought to have a try for peaceful 
coexistence—a real good try for it—although anyone can see 
that it doesn’t solve all the problems, but it may be that 
time, if it is accompanied by vigilance, will enable peaceful 
coexistence for a period of years, will create a very different 
situation to the one so full of peril, so doom-laden, as the 
present one under which we live. 

I am most anxious that the real mood of the people of 
Russia should be known, and that every opportunity should 
be given for its expression. 

The people of Russia have had a very rough time in the 
twentieth century, the century of the common man. The 
common man in no country has had a worse time than they 
have had in the twentieth century, with all the bloody 
struggles in which they have had to engage, in the revolution 
and the disciplinary measures, internal stresses which have 
fallen upon them. 

I have a sort of feeling—I may be quite wrong, I feel 
it with my fingertips, that is all I have got in the matter—I 
have a sort of feeling that there must be a very great wish 
in Russia to have a better time, among the masses of peo- 
ple. ; 

I think they would like to have some of the new wealth 
which science can give to all peoples in the world and 
to the masses of the people, to have more to eat and more 
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various things to eat, and more and better houses and 
more knickknacks to put in the houses, and would like 
to have more cinemas with better programs and, after all, 
democracy, once its material needs are met, deserves to 
have some fun. 

Why shouldn't they have some of the fun of television, on 
which there are various opinions? But still many like it. They 
have been doing it—football pools, I don’t know whether you 
have them here, but football pools, and all that, constitutes 
the sustaining background of the life of a man upon whose 
faithful daily toil and exertion all the progress of society 
depend. 

So I would like to make quite sure that the Russian peo- 
ple would not feel that they might gain far more by a 
quarter of a century of peaceful development in their own 
country than they would by pressing matters to a point 
where we should all be led to a situation which baffles 
human imagination in its terror but which, I am quite sure, 
would leave us victorious, but victorious on a heap of 
ruins. 

So I am very much in favor of patient, cool, friendly ex- 
amination of what the Russian intentions are. 

Now, they say you cannot ever believe what they say, but 
I do not think anyone wants to put one’s foundation on 
words. A study of their real interests may give a key, a cue, 
to their intentions which one could trust. At any rate, I would 
like to make sure, and save the consciences of the democracies 
of the world, I would like to make sure that no step or stage 
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has been neglected in endeavoring to test the reality and the 
imminence of our danger. 

And, therefore, I am in favor of trying to find out where 
we are, while, at the same time, exercising the strongest 
vigilance and making it clear, as we are doing even here 
now in this building, the unbreakable unity of the English- 
speaking world of Britain and the United States in all 
these affairs. 

You may someday hear that I have done vidiatiines or 
other which looks as if I were going to become a Communist. 
Well, I assure you that I have been all my life one of the 
really prominent people fighting this. 

If I had been properly supported in 1919, I think we might 
have strangled Bolshevism in its cradle, but everybody 
turned up their hands and said, “How shocking,” and I even 
remember making a speech at Fulton six years ago, which 
didn’t get a very warm welcome in the United States, because 
it was so anti-Russian and anti-Communist—but I am not anti- 
Russian, I am violently anti-Communist. 

But I do beg you to make sure that no stone is left un- 
turned in this period to give them a chance to grasp the pros- 
pects of great material well-being, which will be offered 
to all those millions, and I am rather inclined to think, 
if I had to make a prediction, that they will not throw 
away such an opportunity; but, at any rate, as I say, the 
conscience of the Western world will be clear only if they 
are assured that every alternative but a directly hostile 
policy has been searchingly examined beforehand, and 
I am quite clear that the fact that we are working together 
and are known to be inseparable in our brotherhood is 
going to be one of the factors which will give the impres- 
sion of strength, without which I am sure peace cannot 
be preserved. 


“BIG THREE” MEETING? YES 


Q: Have you discussed with President Eisenhower your 
proposal for “a meeting at the summit” with Premier Malen- 
kov, and, if so, did he agree or not? 

Sir Winston: Well, you know, I am not a bit afraid of 
answering this question, I am not a bit, because I said a year 
and a half ago that I thought a meeting of the top leaders 
might be a great help. I said it in the House of Commons, 
and I still am of that opinion. But, of course, the time must 
be chosen, the time must be rightly chosen. 

It makes a great difference to all the detailed negotiations 
which have to take place at a modern conference—it makes 
a tremendous difference, if there is behind it, as it were, the 
consenting minds of the heads of governments and states and, 
therefore, I think that what I said I don’t in the least go back 
from or retire from. 

At the same time, I have also said the consequences of 
doing anything like that, if it didn’t come off, might be to 
darken the scene, might be very serious. 

I am not at all—if I appear to sometimes be jocular—I am 
not at all unaware of the profound anxieties and preoccupa- 
tions which hang over so many minds, and never in the world 
before have there been such reason for human beings to con- 
sider their fate and their future more directly than at the 
present. But—and therefore, I say, to go without good occa- 
sion, to hold such a meeting without good occasion and at an 
ill-timed moment, without some hope of producing a definite 
amelioration of the world situation, might be not to help 
matters but to worsen them, and not to ease tension but to 
sharpen it. 

Therefore, you won't expect me to give you any definite 
answer upon this subject today. But I have not altered any of 
my views, and I shall continue to put them forward in suitable 
ways at suitable times, and I earnestly hope that nothing 
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will be neglected by any of the Western countries which can 
make for comprehension, better comprehension, of Russia, 
than what we have at the present time. 

It doesn’t follow at all that the men in the Kremlin will 
always be able to be largely independent of the opinion of 
the vast Russian masses—I think not. 

But I am quite sure that nothing is more likely to bring 
about a modification of the rigorous Russian system of Com- 
munism than contacts between the Russian people and the 
peoples of the Western world, and the cultural contacts and 
trade, and trade contacts, from the magnification of the ex- 
change of goods and services, and the feeling that, after all, 
there is very much more to be got out of the world by trying 
to make the most of life than there is of studying plans for 
bringing human life to an end. 


POLITICS AND FOREIGN POLICY 


Q: Mr. Prime Minister, the fact that we have two political 
parties in this country is very well illustrated by the wording 
of these two qustions: 

Do you think larger Conservative and Republican majori- 
ties in Congress—in Parliament and Congress—would improve 
United States-British relations? 

And the other man puts it: Do you miss Mr. Acheson? 

Sir Winston: I am all for a Conservative majority. When I 
am asked about the question of Republican or Democratic 
majorities, I should be interfering in the politics of another 
country of which I am a guest, most kindly treated, and why 
should I be asked to say anything which would probably lose 
me half my friends? 

I am not going to choose between Republicans and Demo- 
crats; I want the lot. 

There are very fine men on both sides, and you will let me 
say quite seriously, how lucky you are, now you have come 
to the summit of the world, with all the terrible responsibili- 
ties of leadership in it, how lucky you are to have in both 
the great political parties, to have so many men of high and 
exceptional ability. 

But you may be quite sure that any British Government, 
Conservative or Socialist—I disagree with the Socialists, but 
Conservative or Socialist—will try hard to work with the 
United States. When they are in opposition they can’t control 
their tail. It is hard enough to control your tail when you are 
in office. 

And, after all, we all have a tail which wags sometimes. I 
won't elaborate, I won't plunge further into that subject or 
I might be thought to- be expressing opinions about your 
political affairs. 

I am quite sure that you will get loyal and faithful comrade- 
ship from any Government which is elected by a majority of 
the British people. 

You must remember that the late Socialist Government 
took action of a most extreme character in harmony with the 
United States, and in what might well have been thought of 
entirely out of harmony with much of their own philosophy 
and thought; but they stand for the country. 

Now, at this time, I greatly admire Mr. Attlee and Mr. 
Morrison’s tenacity in holding firmly to the passing of EDC, 
carrying with it the rearmament of Germany, in spite of the 
fact that points may be taken off them, and waves of un- 
popularity may have to be faced. 

Politicians who can’t face unpopularity are really not worth 
having. They look like it for a time, but afterwards you will 
find that you have had much the worst of the deal. 

Now, I have—I want to say to you, in answer to, have I 
missed Mr. Acheson—personally I always had very pleasant 
relations with Mr. Acheson, although I did not always 
agree with him nor he with me, but I had very pleasant 
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relations. But so do I have with my friend, Mr. Foster 
Dulles, whom I knew long before he assumed his present 
great position, and who helped me, discussed with me, at 
great length for several days at Mr. Baruch’s New York 
home, the speech which I delivered six years ago, five years 
ago, in Boston. 

And if two politicians get to talking over a speech together, 
they get to know each other in a way which is really quite 
extraordinary, and I have kept in the closest touch with him 
at all times. 

He hasn't agreed with everything I have said, and I am 
sure he wouldn’t expect me to say that I have always agreed 
with everything that he has said; but what is the good of 
speaking one language if you can’t put your differences to 
each other plainly? That is the great advantage of one lan- 
guage. One language is the biggest thing there is. As Bis- 
marck said: 

“The greatest event of the nineteenth century was the 

United States was found definitely to speak only”—may 

I say it—“the English language.” 

And there we are, and let us take the advantages and any 
disadvantages—disadvantages there no doubt are, with a free 
press and all sorts of things happening all the time; and 
speaking the same language, it brings us so close together in 
so many other ways, but those are much more than com- 
pensated for by the fact that differences can be ironed out 
without in the slightest degree affecting friendship. 

I have been over here in the war, and since the war and 
before the war in important Government missions a good 
many times. 

I never have found a more friendly, tolerant atmosphere 
and, as for my relations with your President, they have lasted 
12 years, through war and peace, and never have I felt more 
high and comforting than at the present time. 

I feel that I have a strong personal friend with whom I 
can discuss matters absolutely on the dead level, and I rejoice 
that—if I am not intruding on your party politics—I rejoice 
that General Eisenhower is at the head of your country at the 
time when your country has been called upon to become the 
head of the world. 

Q: Mr. Prime Minister, I could ask these questions all 
afternoon. I personally never had such a big house, but I do 


know that you have a schedule, and so I will ask this final 
question: 

In view of the importance of strengthening the Middle 
East against Soviet expansion, do you see any prospects for 
Arab-Israel peace? 

Sir Winston: I am a Zionist; let me make that clear. I was 
one of the original ones after the Balfour Declaration, and 
I have worked faithfully for it. 

I think it is a most wonderful thing that this com- 
munity should have established itself, so effectively turn- 
ing the desert into fertile gardens and thriving townships, 
and should have afforded a refuge to the millions of their 
coreligionists who had suffered so fearfully under Hitler— 
and not only under the Hitler—persecution. I think it is a 
wonderful thing. 

I also have a great liking for the Arabs. I was the man who 
appointed Abdullah to be King of Transjordania; I presented 
to the Cabinet that idea, and they put it into force. Alas, he 
had been murdered, but I have the greatest regard for the 
Arabs, too. 

Really, I think we ought to be able, somehow or other, to 
use our influence from every quarter to make them work out 
a plan together. ° 

It is so easy to reduce what little there is of that part of the 
world to the desert, to the level ‘of the desert, and that is all 
that can be done by their quarrels; whereas, by agreements, 
and so forth, we may be able to greatly increase the popula- 
tion who can live in that area. 

There were far more 2,000 years ago than there are now 
in Palestine, and we not only can greatly increase the popula- 
tion in the area, but we can bring a harmony there which will 
be a security, and not an element of anxiety, in the Middle 
East. 

Let us be tolerant and let us be friendly, and let us support 
Arab rights and help forward the legitimate Zionist aspira- 
tions. 

(Applause) 

Let me ask you—and thank you for that really grand 
ovation which I intensely enjoyed—let me ask you to give 
one more good cheer for my faithful friend and lieutenant, the 
Foreign Secretary, Mr. Anthony Eden. 

Mr. Eden: Thank you. 


THE EISENHOWER-CHURCHILL STATEMENT 


Following is the full text of the statement issued by Mr. | 


Eisenhower and Sir Winston after their meetings on June 28: 


In these few days of friendly and fruitful conversations, 
we have considered various subjects of mutual and world 
interest. 


I—Western Europe 


We are agreed that the German Federal Republic should 
take its place as an equal partner in the community of 
Western nations, where it can make its proper contribution 
to the defense of the free world. We are determined to 
this goal, convinced that the Bonn and Paris treaties provide 
the best way. We welcome the recent statement by the 
French Prime Minister that an end must be put to the 
present uncertainties. 

The European Defense Community Treaty has been rati- 
fied by four of the six signatory nations, after exhaustive de- 
bates over a period of more than two years. Naturally these 
nations are unwilling to disregard their previous legislative 
approvals or to reopen these complex questions. 
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In connection with these treaties, the United States and 
the United Kingdom have given important assurances, includ- 
ing the disposition of their armed forces in Europe, in order 
to demonstrate their confidence in the North Atlantic Com- 
munity and in the EDC and the Bonn treaties. 

It is our conviction that further delay in the entry into 
force of the EDC and Bonn treaties would damage the 
solidarity of the Atlantic nations. 

We wish to reaffirm that the program for European unity 
inspired by France, of which the EDC is only one element, 
so promising to peace and prosperity in Europe, continues to 
have our firm support. 


li—Southeast Asia 


We discussed Southeast Asia and, in particular, ex- 
amined the situation which would arise from the conclusion 
of an agreement on Indo-China. We also considered the 
situation which would follow from failure to reach such an 
agreement. 

We will press forward with plans for collective defense 
to meet either eventuality. 
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We are both convinced that if at Geneva the French Goy- 
ernment is confronted with demands which prevent an ac- 
ceptable agreement regarding Indo-China, the international 
situation will be seriously aggravated. 


iil—Atomic Matters 


We also discussed technical co-operation on atomic 
energy. We agreed that both our countries would benefit 


from such co-operation to the fullest extent allowed by U.S. 
legislation. 


IV 


In addition to these specific matters, we discussed the 
basic principles underlying the policy of our two countries. 
An agreed declaration setting forth certain of these will be 
made available tomorrow. 


DECLARATION BY PRESIDENT AND PRIME MINISTER 


Following is the full text of the declaration by the Presi- 
dent and the Prime Minister, issued on June 29: 


As we terminate our conversations on subjects of mutual 
and world interest, we again declare that: 

1. In intimate comradeship, we will continue our united 
efforts to secure world peace based upon the principles of 
the Atlantic Charter, which we reaffirm. 

2. We, together and individually, continue to hold out 
the hand of friendship to-any and all nations, which by sol- 
emn pledge and confirming deeds show themselves desirous 
of participating in a just and fair peace. 

3. We uphold the principle of self-government and will 
earnestly strive by every peaceful means to secure the inde- 
pendence of all countries whose peoples desire and are ca- 
pable of sustaining an independent existence. We welcome 
the processes of development, where still needed, that lead 
toward that goal. As regards formerly sovereign states now 
ir bondage, we will not be a party to any arrangement or 
treaty which would confirm or prolong their unwilling sub- 
ordination. In the case of nations now divided against their 
will, we shall continue to seek to achieve unity through 
free elections supervised by the United Nations to insure 
they are conducted fairly. 


4. We believe that the cause of world peace would 
be advanced by general and drastic reduction under effec- 
tive safeguards of world armaments of all classes and 
kinds. It will be our persevering resolve to promote con- 
ditions in which the prodigious nuclear forces now in 
human hands can be used to enrich and not to destroy 
mankind. 

5. We will continue our support of the United Nations and 
of existing international organizations that have been estab- 
lished in the spirit of the Charter for common protection 
and security. We urge the establishment and maintenance of 
such associations of appropriate nations as will best, in their 
respective regions, preserve the peace and the independence 
of the peoples living there. When desired by the peoples of 
the affected countries we are ready to render appropriate 
and feasible assistance to such associations. 

6. We shall, with our friends, develop and maintain the 
spiritual, economic and military strength necessary to pur- 
sue these purposes effectively. In pursuit of this purpose 
we will seek every means of promoting the fuller and freer 
interchange among us of goods and services which will bene- 
fit all participants. 

Dwicut D. E1IsENHOWER 
Winston S. CHURCHILL 


THE PRESIDENT ANSWERS REPORTERS’ QUESTIONS 


At his press conference on June 30, President Eisenhower 
was asked about his meeting with Sir Winston. Following are 
Mr. Eisenhower’s answers, paraphrased as required by 
White House rules: 


Q: Mr. President, I would like to ask you, sir, the same 
question which I put to Prime Minister Churchill at his 
press luncheon. It is this: 

What are the possibilities for peaceful coexistence between 
Soviet Russia and Communist China, on the one hand, and 
the non-Communist nations on the other? 

The President: The question, Mr. Eisenhower said, almost 
called for a very long explanation, and he would try to limit 
his comments to a very few. 

For a long, long time everybody in the United States 
has urged that we attempt to reach a proper basis for peace- 
ful coexistence. The people have found that, because of an 
aggressive attitude on the part of the other side, this accom- 
plishment or consummation is not easy to reach. In other 
words, the President said, there must be good faith on both 
sides. 

Let us be certain, he said, that peaceful coexistence does 
not mean appeasement in the sense that we are willing to 
see any nation in the world, against its will, subordinated 
to an outside nation. 

For an answer on that one, Mr. Eisenhower said he would 
refer reporters to the document he and Mr. Churchill had 
issued the day before as a “statement of purpose.” 
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Within those limits, the President said, the hope of the 
world would be that kind of an existence, because certainly 
the U.S. does not expect to be eliminated and certainly it 
would be silly to say the U.S. could eliminate the other side 
instantly. We have got to find ways of living together, Mr. 
Eisenhower said. 

Q: Mr. President, does not the British proposal of a non- 
aggression pact mean that they would ask us to agree not to 
help unwillingly subordinated peoples? . . . If they were 
unwillingly subordinated and they asked us to help them, 
would we agree not to help them with force to get them free? 

The President: Mr. Eisenhower inquired if the reporter 
meant to ask: Are we ready now to go to war to free some- 
body in the world that we find is not completely free? 

Q: Not exactly, sir . . . I am speaking of the Vietnamese, 
the possible agreement between the Red Chinese and the 
French to subordinate Vietnamese to the Communists and our 
possible agreement that we would support that situation. 

The President: Mr. Eisenhower asked how the U.S. would 
support it. He ‘said the U.S. is not a party to any agreement 
in the Vietnamese area. 

Q: I am asking you if we would support them. 

The President: Mr. Eisenhower asked if the reporter had 
read the Eisenhower-Churchill declaration. 

Q: Yes, sir. 

The President: Mr. Eisenhower suggested that the reporter 
read it again. He meant exactly what he said in it. The 
President authorized a direct quotation: “I will not be a party 
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to any treaty that makes anybody a slave; now, that is all 
there is to it.” 

Q: Mr. President, does your statement on Indo-China, sir, 
mean that you will not co-operate in any way with an 
armistice in Indo-China that partitions Vietnam? 

The President: No, he wouldn’t stand there, in the absence 
of studies and analyses of any proposal made, and say he 
wouldn’t go along with some of it, Mr. Eisenhower replied. 

The President had said he wouldn't be a party to a treaty 
that made anybody a slave; but to make such a statement 
did not mean you were not going to study every single region, 
every single incident that came up, and decide what to do 
at the moment, he exphained. 

Q: But if Vietnam is partitioned, will not the northern part 
of the country then be left under Communist control? 

The President: Mr. Eisenhower said he didn’t know what 
kind of a thing it was going to be yet. Let’s assume, he said, 
that there would be ample opportunity given for the migra- 
tion within these areas of any people—not merely the 
armed forces, but any peoples—and ample time to do it if 
they wanted to ‘transfer. Mr. Eisenhower said he didn’t 
know what kind of a deal there would be in Indo-China, and 
was just as much puzzled as anybody else on that one. 

Q: Mr. President, the day before yesterday, after the 
regular morning legislative conference with your legislative 
leaders, the Speaker of the House and Senator Knowland told 
us that they had had a briefing from Secretary Dulles in which 
he said, among other things, that the outlook in the Far East 
is more encouraging, but they declined to give us the reasons 
for that outlook on the part of the Secretary of State. 

I wonder if you can give us any inkling as to why we 
should now regard the Far East as possibly more encouraging? 

The President: The opinion expressed, Mr. Eisenhower 
said, was a combination of so many factors, none of which 
was decisive in itself, that it would be almost futile, short of 
an hour’s conversation, for him to try to give a picture of what 
was in anyone’s mind, including his own. But he would 
make one comment. 

When Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden came over here, there 
was very vast concern in this country about the difficulties 
seeming to stand in the way of reasonable agreements about 
our several problems in the world. The President thought 
their visit did much to get this thing back on the rails. Al- 


though there is no possibility that any two nations will al- 
ways see eye to eye on every detail, Mr. Eisenhower said, yet 
our broad purposes and our actual convictions and beliefs 
as to the best application of those purposes in particular areas 
was clearly established as common to both of us. 

Consequently, the President said, that was one item that 
gave him greater encouragement and greater belief. He 
could mention other things—certain statements of the new 
Premier of France, and so on—that gave some encourage- 
ment. A person just has to wait to see, Mr. Eisenhower said. 

Q: Mr. President, to what extent have you and Mr. 
Churchill discussed the H-bomb—the use of the H-bomb and 
the control of it? 

The President: He had been quite certain before Mr. 
Churchill came that there would be no problem of common 
interest, extending over the world, that they would not dis- 
cuss, the President said, and they had done so. 

There were no specifics reached, Mr. Eisenhower said. 
There was no agenda for the conference; so there were no 
specific agreements to be signed and sealed or handed to 
the separate governments. 

The conversations were merely searching out understand- 
ings as to how different problems would be approached, and 
there was nothing specific to report on the question raised. 

Q: Can you say anything about the conversations with Mr. 
Churchill on his idea of conferences with Malenkov in 
Moscow? 

The President: Mr. Eisenhower said that all of us had an- 
nounced time and again we were ready to do anything in the 
world to confer with anyone if we could become convinced, 
through deeds or any other way, that the other side was 
sincere. 

We know we are sincere in the search for peace, Mr. 
Eisenhower said. If there were any proof that the other side 
would keep their agreements. all of us would be quite con- 
tent to do almost anything to advance that cause. 

Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Churchill had talked about it 
only in that regard, the President said. The Prime Minister 
didn’t propose to Mr. Eisenhower anything specific, or ask 
him to agree to this deal or that deal or the other. 


For a report on what the Eisenhower-Churchill talks mean, 
see page 32. 
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The President: ‘‘I will not be a party to any treaty that makes anybody a slave“’ 
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How fast can 
you drive home 
a point? 


If your stake is a sales area, the answer depends on 
how often you can pound home your message. 


In Collier’s you can do quite a lot of pounding for a 
relatively few dollars. 


On an annual budget of $220,000, for example, you 
can place 19 black and white pages in Collier’s — and 
get more paid circulation (ABC) than the same sum 
will buy in any other mass weekly or biweekly. 


Your ads work longer in Collier’s, too—19 pages giv- 
ing you 38 weeks of current active selling. Look at 
the figures: 


What $220,000 Buys 


Weeks of Total Cost per Page 

No. of B&W ~— Current Active Advertising per Thousand 

Pages per Year Selling Impressions* of Circ. (ABC) 
COLLIER’S . . 19 s2is,785) .. . 38... 69,209,856. . . $3.16 
S.E. Post. . . 14 ($219,800) ... 14... 62,228,600. . . $3.53 
Be? oh he 11 ($223,850) ... 11... 59,414,575 .. . $3.77 
I as it en 17 ($217,005) . . . 34... . 63,088,955 . . . $3.44 


*ABC Circulation, Dec. 31, 1953—times no. of insertions 


Incidentally, the ABC reports for the first quarter of 
1954 show that Collier’s registered the biggest circu- 
lation gain of any major magazine in the last twelve 
months. Looks like we’re driving home our point, too. 


The big new 


Collier's 


For impact and Frequency 


The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
Publishers of Collier’s, The American Magazine, Woman’s Home Companion 
and Collier's Encyclopedia 








(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Special 


Report 





ARMS: ONLY 13 PER CENT 


OF AMERICA’S OUTPUT 


Defense is becoming less of a 
burden on the economy, calling 
for less material and labor. 

But there is a suggestion, from 
the military, of a bigger program. 

This story sizes up the burden 
and shows what extra resources 
the U. S. has for emergencies. 


The U. S. is carrying its huge de- 
fense program with practically no 
strain at all on the country’s produc- 
tive capacity. 

Arms still take the biggest chunk— 
well over half—of the federal budget. 
But they no longer overload factories or 
make men and materials scarce. 

In any new crisis the U.S. could ex- 
pand its defense output, Government of- 
ficials feel, without causing much of a 
pinch in the civilian economy. There 
are idle men, machines running at less 


than capacity, and surplus materials 
that can be put to work. 

This slack results partly from the re- 
cession, partly from cuts in the defense 
program. Plans have been changed since 
the peak of the Korean war. Things are 
not working out the way they were ex- 
pected to at that time. 

The thought then was to build the 
armed forces up to a point where the 
U.S. could deal with Russia “from a po- 
sition of strength,” as one high official 
put it, and thus call a halt to Communist 
expansion. Meanwhile, shortages were to 
be overcome by expanding the nation’s 
mines and factories; there was not much 
fear, in official circles, that shortages 
would turn into surpluses. 

But they have. The U.S. now finds 
itself, for the moment, with more of 
many things than it is using. It also finds 
itself, according to responsible Army 
leaders, with armed forces that are too 
small to take care of another shooting 
war in Southeast Asia. ; 


The chart on this page compares the 
arms burden of today with 1944, when 
World War II was at its peak, and with 
the second quarter of 1952, when Ko- 
rean-war shortages were most trouble- 
some. These figures show how the U.S. 
is shifting from a war footing. 

One over-all measure is the share of 
the nation’s goods and services that is 
taken for the defense program, includ- 
ing atomic weapons, military aid for 
allies and stockpiling. 

Back in 1944, this program took a little 
more than 41 per cent of the national 
output. The peak for the Korean war was 
a little over 14 per cent. Today, defense 
is claiming about 13 per cent. And total 
output has been reduced by the reces- 
sion. Otherwise this drop would appear 
much greater. 

Another broad measure—man power 
for the armed forces and defense _ in- 
dustry—follows the same pattern. 

A more dramatic measure of change 

(Continued on page 64) 
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ARMS PROGRAM } --A Strain on U.S.? 





Share of materials and man power going to defense* 


WORLD WAR II 
(1944) 





| ALL GOODS & SERVICES 


41% 








a MAN POWER 


38% 











| STEEL 


28% 











ALUMINUM 








74% 








COPPER 








60% 











*includes atomic-energy program and weapons for allies 


KOREAN WAR 
(April-June, 1952) 


14% 


14% 


26% 


45% 


40% 


NOW 


13% 
13% 
11% 
34% 


30% 
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THERE’S ONLY ONE SPOT 


THAT’S 











eee FOR YOUR NEW 


PLANT 





...it’s in the Gulf South 


MILD CLIMATE 
Favorable year-round weather means greater pro- 
duction. Plant heating costs are minimized. More 
outdoor recreation improves employee efficiency. 


INDUSTRIAL WATER 
Adequate rainfall, together with natural and man- 
made reservoirs, assures a dependable water supply 
in hundreds of locations. 


TRANSPORTATION 
Unhampered by long stretches of inclement weather, 
Gulf South transport provides uninterrupted access to 
domestic and foreign trade centers. 


NATURAL GAS 
Reasonably priced natural gas for fuel or processing is 
available throughout this area served hy United Gas. 
For specific information write Industrial Development 
Service Director, P. O. Box 1407, Shreveport, La. 


There’s only one spot in that big ring that this 
marble shooter must hit if he hopes to win. 

And there’s only one spot in the nation that is best 
for your new plant. We believe investigation 
will show that it’s in the Gulf South, the 
dynamic, expanding portions of Texas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, southern Alabama and northwest 
Florida served by United Gas. Visit the 

Gulf South... investigate its many advantages 
... then move to that one best spot. 














UNITED GAS CORPORATION ¢@ UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY e@ UNION PRODUCING COMPANY 














The Mid-Year 
Outlook for 


TAX-EXEMPT 
BONDS 


Whether a new buyer of 
securities or a seasoned inves- 
tor, you will find value and help- 
fulness in our new 1954 Mid- 
Year Survey of the Tax-Exempt 
Bond Market. It is available 
without cost or obligation. 

Always meriting the consid- 
eration of any investor, state 
and municipal bonds are highly 
desirable for their tax-exempt 
yield, their safety, marketability 
and other investment qualities. 
This timely survey brings you 
up to date on factors affecting 
the current market, develop- 
ments that bear on tax-exempt 
investment opportunities, sup- 
ply and demand, and the trends 
and outlook for prices. It helps 
you appraise these bonds with 
your own investment situation 


in mind. 


Send for Mid-Year Survey and 
accompanying tax chart which 
shows whether taxable or tax- 
exempt bonds give more net 
return in your income bracket. 


Ask for folder WS-7 





123 S. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 
35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 
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Special Report 





. . . Plenty of materials, 
men to boost arms output 


from 1944 and 1952 is the demand for 
materials. 

Just two years ago, officials were wor- 
rying about the pinch on the civilian 
economy. Fairly strict controls were in 
effect for most important metals and 
other materials. The auto industry was 
laying off workers for lack of metal. 
Union leaders, company executives and 
State officials were descending on Wash- 
ington to plead for more metal for autos 
and other products. 

The military program, at that time, 
was taking more than one fourth of all 
steel, 45 per cent of aluminum and 40 
per cent of copper. 

In addition, very large amounts of 
these metals were going into machinery, 
railroad equipment and buildings, as 
part of the plan to expand output. 

Now, auto workers are again being 
idled, but not for lack of -metal. Steel 
mills can produce much more than in- 
dustry wants. Copper and aluminum are 
plentiful. The Government has been able, 
in a fairly short period, to add 100,000 
tons of copper to its stockpile. Only a 
few controls remain. 

Defense, in the April-June quarter of 
1954, took only about 11 per cent of the 
nation’s steel, 34 per cent of its alumi- 
num, 30 per.cent of its copper. 

Those figures are based on current 
supplies. If the steel mills were working 
at full capacity, the amount of steel now 
going to defense would represent much 
less than 11 per cent. Or, the steel indus- 
try could make an extra 26 million tons 
of finished steel products for weapons. 

The defense bite is expected to get 
even smaller in the months ahead. If the 
steel mills continue at their present pace 
in the quarter ending September 30, they 
will be able to take care of military 
needs with only about 6 per cent of their 
output, leaving 94 per cent for civilian 
uses. 

Military demand is expected to drop 
to 27 per cent of the aluminurm supply 
and 21 per cent of the copper supply in 
July-September, 1954. 

Obviously, a good many tons of these 
metals could be channeled into the arms 
program without cutting civilian uses. 
Even a return to 1952 burdens would 
mean no real wartime stringency. 

Other shortages also are cured or 
greatly eased. 

Cobalt supply is adequate for all mili- 
tary and civilian demands, according to 
the Government experts. This was one of 
the tightest metals early in the Korean 
war. Military designs, at that time, called 
for large amounts of cobalt in jet engines. 

(Continued on page 65) 





Your Market 
in New 
Construction ? 


Vig Construction products 
and services are sold 
easier, quicker and at 
less expense by firms 
and salesmen who use 
Dodge Reports. 

Send for free booklet, 
‘‘Dodge Reports, How to 
Use Them Effectively.” 
No obligation, of course. 





DODGE REPORTS 


.w. DODGE 
TAKE THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE 
Dept. U-549, 119 W. 40th St., New York 18 | 
Timely, accurate construction news 
service East of the Rockies 


CORPORATION 














it costs less 

to do it right 
than 

to do it over 


economize with 


longer-lasting 


BYERS 


WROUGHT 
IRON 
PIPE 


WRITE DEPT. K FOR BOOKLET 
“THE ABC’S OF WROUGHT IRON” 


A. M. BYERS COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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Special Report 





. .. Nickel one of few 
metals in short supply 


Since then, supplies have increased 
and designs have changed. Engine blue- 
prints call for much less cobalt now. 

Nickel, another jet-engine ingredient, 
is not so plentiful. There still isn’t enough 
to satisfy all civilian users. But they now 
can use nickel for stainless-steel sink 
tops, which were banned in wartime. 
Supply of the metal for all civilian pur- 
poses this year will be about 15 per cent 
greater than in 1953, the Government 
estimates. That allows for a big increase 
in the stockpile. 

Even a small shooting war probably 
would put a halt to stockpiling of nickel 
and confront civilian industry with a 
shortage. But this is one of the few in- 
stances of tightness today. Generally, 
there is considerable leeway for increased 
military or civilan demand. 

Man power, of course, would be no 
problem, except in full-scale war. The 
nation, at last count, had about 3.3 mil- 
lion unemployed, and the number is ex- 
pected to rise this summer above 4 mil- 
lion. Thus, there are many who could be 
drafted for the armed forces or hired 
for defense industries. 

Going back to conditions of 1944, an 
all-out mobilization would of course soon 
bring on serious shortages, general con- 
trols, and many civilian cutbacks. Yet, 
the U.S. could put more man power 
and material into a war effort now than 
it did in 1944 without cutting out vital 
civilian services. 

The reason, of course, is the tremen- 
dous expansion of industry and the big 
growth in the labor force. ; 

The U. S., when it entered World War 
II in 1941, had about 57 million work- 
ers, including men in the armed services. 
Today the number is almost 68 million. 

By 1944, the U.S. had built new steel 
mills for wartime needs; the steel indus- 
try could pour nearly 94 million tons of 
ingots. Today it can pour about 124 mil- 
lion. 

Aluminum capacity has grown even 
more sharply. The industry this year is 
expected to reach a capacity of 1,450,- 
000 tons, almost double the 1944 figure. 

Defense stockpiles are much bigger 
than ever before and growing steadily. 

Thus, it is no wonder that the U.S. 
today carries its arms burden, at a cost 
of more than 46 billions a year, with 
little or no strain on materials and man 
power. The nation is well fixed to under- 
take a bigger arms program any time 
that proves necessary. 

As military men view the situation, 
the great shortage is in men trained and 
organized to fight, not in tools, materials 
or workers to back up the fighters. 
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How low-cost quiet 
builds high-volume sales! 














Johns-Manville 
Fibretone Acoustical Tiles 
reduce disturbing noise 
at low cost 


The Johns-Manville Fibre- 
tone Acoustical Ceiling in 
this supermarket keeps noise 
to a minimum on the busiest 
day... creates a pleasant, 
unhurried atmosphere that 
provides shopping comfort 
and stimulates buying. 





Because distracting noise is so harmful to 
efficiency in any activity, practically all new 
building specifications include acoustical ceil- 
ings for sound absorption. However, just be- 
cause your present building was constructed 
before sound control became an established 
science, there is no reason for you to be handi- 
capped by noise. You can have a Johns-Manville 
Fibretone* Acoustical Ceiling quickly installed 
over your present ceiling. 


Johns- Manville Fibretone offers an acoustical 
ceiling which is highly efficient yet modest in 
cost. It consists of 12” square panels of sound- 
absorbing materials in which hundreds of small 
holes have been drilled. These holes act as 
“noise-traps” where sound energy is dissipated. 
Fibretone is predecorated, can be painted and 
repainted, and is available with a flame-resistant 
finish. 


For a complete survey by a J-M acoustical 
expert, or for a free book entitled ‘Sound Con- 
trol,” write Johns-Manville, Box 158, Dept. 
US, New York 16, N. Y. In Canada, write 


199 Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 
* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Johns-Manville 





Fibretone Tiles are easily 
installed over mew or existing 
construction. Hundreds of 
small holes drilled into the 
sound absorbent panels in- 
crease acoustical efficiency. 








JOHNS -MANVILLE 


JM | i 
ath § of leadership 
- “<** in the 


manufacture 
of acoustical 
materials 
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LOOK AT THE MAP! 


gh level ability! 


Only the most skilled lumber-jacks are 
called on to perform important jobs like this 
—topping a forest giant for use as a spar 
tree to move timber in felling operations! 


Out in the Pacific Northwest where these 
giants grow, The Milwaukee Road is 
called on for another very important job 
—moving the tremendous Douglas fir logs 
to the mills and the lumber to market. 


Tin pants, climbing irons, ax, crosscut 
saw and big shoulders are the high rigger’s 
equipment. A smooth, heavily ballasted 
roadway and modern, powerful diesel and 
electric locomotives are among the efficient 
tools the Milwaukee uses. 


The same high level ability with which 
the Milwaukee serves the lumber industry 
it also applies to every hauling task. From 
logs to glassware, the rule is always “Do 
it best!” 

What is your shipping problem? The 
Milwaukee can provide the answer. See 
your nearest Milwaukee Road agent today. 
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News YOU Can Use 











Appl. for Trade-Mark Reg. Pend. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


There's a new civilian man-power mobilization program being started by the 
Department of Defense that you will want to watch. Here's what it's all about: 


CIVILIAN RESERVE. Idea is to create a sort of civilian reserve--a pool of 
executives and specialists at all levels who would step into Government jobs in 
a war emergency. The idea stems from a proposal advanced by Representative 
William C. Lantaff (Dem.), of Florida, and explored by the Defense Department and 
the Civil Service Commission over the last 18 months. ° Now the plan is getting an 
actual tryout in the office of the Army's Assistant Chief of Staff for Military 
Intelligence. If it proves itself in a year-long trial, the program would be 
expanded to additional Defense sections, even to other Government agencies. 





TAPPED SKILLS. Under the plan, civilians whose skills would be helpful 
in a national crisis can line themselves up in advance. They get the red 
tape of assignments, salary scales and security clearance ironed out. Then 
they spend two weeks a year on "active duty" in their Government jobs-- 
learning procedure, getting training. Should war come, they could be 
called in and put right to work--a sort of civilian counterpart of the 
military reserve. That would eliminate scrambling to fill important posts, 
job juggling to satisfy Civil Service requirements, or thumb twiddling while 
waiting for security clearance. Such things were common in emergency 
Government expansion during World: War II and the Korean war. 





INSURANCE PREMIUMS. The Tax Court clears up a point involved in determining 
whether insurance=-premium payments sometimes qualify as alimony. If so, they 
are taxable as income to the wife, and are deductible by the husband. 

Situation in the case was this: The husband promised in a separation 
agreement to continue paying--as long as his wife did not remarry--the 
premiums on a policy in which she had been named as the beneficiary. Also, the 
wife was to retain the policy for "safekeeping" but surrender it and any other 
rights on her remarriage. The Court ruled thése conditions prevented the 
policy from being unqualifiedly the wife's property, and so the premium 
payments did not count as alimony. 





AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY. Does your automobile liability-insurance policy hold 
good if the person to whom you lend your car lends it to someone else? That de- 
pends. The Third Circuit Court of Appeals upholds a Pennsylvania court's view that 





(over) 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE--(Continued) 


circumstances may relieve the insurance company of what might ordinarily be its 
obligation to extend the policy's protection to the borrower. But you still 
would be protected if a claim were brought against you as owner of the car. 
Decision came in a case in which the borrower of an automobile lent it to a 
third person without the owner's knowledge. The court held that in this situa- 
tion the policy did not cover the third person, who was involved in an accident. 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES. Warnings about looking into the adequacy of your 
house wiring when you buy an air-conditioner bring up the question of how much 
load an electrical circuit can carry. The National Adequate Wiring Bureau gives 
this advice: The usual house circuit cannot safely handle more than 1,750 
watts, so count the total load from lights and appliances carefully. A half-ton 
air-conditioner uses around 375 watts. An electric roaster, 1,300 to 1,650. 
Iron, 1,000. Toaster, 1,100. Dishwasher, 1,000. Television set, 300. 

Garbage disposer, 500. Home freezer, 350. Waffle iron, up to 1,000. 





GIFTS OF STOCK. To answer a reader's query arising from the fact that 
the market price of industrial stocks is at a 25-year high: 

If you give the stock away to a charitable organization, you can claim 
the stock's present value as an income tax deduction, even though you 
actually paid much less when you bought it years ago. And you avoid tax on 
the gain you would have realized had you sold the stock at the record high. 





HEART ATTACKS. There's no reason for pessimism about heart attacks. 
That's the word of four specialists at the annual meeting of the American 
Medical Association. Chances of surviving an initial attack are 10 times as 
good today as 50 years ago, the doctors report; mortality in first attacks now 
is less than 5 per cent. Further, they add, people live much longer after getting 
over an attack than is generally supposed--many living to a normal life's span. 
And only one out of six is so incapacitated that full-time work is not possible. 





WATERING LAWNS. Department of Agriculture grass experts say improper 
watering is one of the commonest causes of poor lawns. It's more important to 
water thoroughly than frequently, they add, although how often to water the 
grass depends on weather conditions. Their advice: Soak down to the deep roots 
--around two inches; light watering only encourages shallow-rooted weeds and 
crab grass. If you have bent grass and fescues in your lawn, watering in the 
morning is better than in the evening. Excessive humidity in these grasses 
during the night may encourage brown patch and other fungus diseases. 





PILOT'S HANDBOOK. Tips on preparing for flight-test requirements of 
the various pilot licenses are included in a new Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration manual. It's called*"Pilot Certificates." Available from the 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price, 75 cents. 





FROZEN MEAT. The New York State Experiment Station comes up with these 
facts on cooking frozen meat: There is no difference in taste, nutritive value 
or juice loss whether meat is thawed during cooking, at room temperature, or in 
the refrigerator. Frozen roasts take twice as long to cook rare, three times 
as long to cook well done as fresh or thawed roasts. 
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BOLD IN SWEEP and blithe in spirit . . . this is leadership 
with new color, new dash! This is Chrysler leadership that 
gives you the limitless thrill and confidence of driving with 
instant power for instant response —235 HP FirePower, 
mightiest of V-8 engines. Safer power for passing and traffic 
with PowerF lite, most automatic of all no-clutch transmissions. 


Duh LOOK 


THE POWER | OF LEADERSHIP IS YOURS IN A 


Full-time Power Steering and Power Brakes, too . . . for the 
first complete driver control in any automobile. Here, truly, is 
driving leadership that is revolutionizing all driving today. If 
you haven't tried a beautiful, brand new Chrysler, you should! 

. you should! . . . you sHoutp! Come let your Chrysler 
dealer prove to you why anything less is “yesterday’s” car! 
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How to ‘Shop for Steg, 


Just because you don’t buy it like meat over a butcher’s counter doesn’t mean that 
you can’t get a good bargain in steam, too. And, with competition squeezing 
operating dollars, this can mean a lot to management. 


Take your own boiler installation, for instance. By present standards, it can be 
economically obsolete even though purchased not too many years ago. Whether you use 
steam for power, processing, heating . . . or any combination of these . . . replacement 
with a modern unit is worth serious thought. For today, steam can be much cheaper. 


Furnace design is better, firing methods improved, heat recovery equipment is more 
efficient, and automatic control and steam purification techniques greatly advanced. 
Result: as much a$°30% less fuel can very likely meet your steam requirements. The 
furnace is more versatile, too . . . you can switch fuels if and when it’s necessary. And 
you'll find savings all along the line. New boilers need less space and, if “‘packaged”’, 
don’t cost as much to install. There’s economy of labor and maintenance, as well as 
less down time. In fact, a little “boiler room consciousness” will bring a big payoff 
in reduced costs. If you are in the market for savings through low-cost steam, call 
your boiler supplier and discuss your heating and power needs. 





Or, for the names of boiler manufacturers who can help 
you, outline your problem to us. Lukens knows 
boiler builders after 144 years of service 

as a supplier of quality materials. Address: 
NS Manager, Marketing Service, 676 Lukens Building, 
Lukens Steel Company, Coatesville, Pa. 





Lukens Steel Company, World’s Leading Producer of 


SPECIALTY STEEL PLATE - PLATE SHAPES - HEADS - CLAD STEELS 
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Final AEC Decision= 


WHY DR. OPPENHEIMER 
IS CALLED A SECURITY RISK 


What were the real reasons why Dr. J. 
Robert Oppenheimer last week was denied 
access to atomic secrets? Was it because he 
was not “enthusiastic’’ about development 
of the H-bomb, as some have charged? Were 
there more important reasons for the final 
ruling against him? 


The Atomic Energy Commission voted 4 to 1 to uphold 
the decision by the Personnel Security Board denying Dr. 
Oppenheimer access to restricted information. The Board, 
headed by Gordon Gray, former Secretary of the Army, had 
issued its findings on May 27. 

AEC Commissioners who affirmed the decision were Chair- 
man Lewis L. Strauss, Eugene M. Zuckert, Joseph Campbell 
and Thomas E. Murray. Dissenting was Dr. Henry D. Smyth. 

Following, in official text, are the majority decision, the 
supplementary statements by Commissioners Zuckert and 
Campbell, the concurring opinion by Mr. Murray and the 
dissent by Dr. Smyth: 


The issue before the Commission is whether the security 
of the United States warrants Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer’s 
continued access to restricted data of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. The data to which Dr. Oppenheimer has had 
until recently full access include some of the most vital secrets 
in the possession of the United States. 

Having carefully studied the pertinent documents—the 
transcripts of the hearings before the 
Personnel Security Board (Gray Board), 
the findings and recommendation of the 
Board, the briefs of Dr. Oppenheimer’s 
Counsel, and the findings and recommen- 
dation of the General Manager—we have 
concluded that Dr. Opperheimer’s clear- 
ance for access to restricted data should 
not be reinstated. 

The Atomic Energy Act of 1946 lays 
upon the Commissioners the duty to 
reach a determination as to “the character, 
associations, and loyalty” of the individ- 
uals engaged in the work of the Com- 
mission. Thus, disloyalty would be one 
basis for disqualification, but it is only 
one. Substantial defects of character and 
imprudent and dangerous associations, 
particularly with known subversives who 
place the interests of foreign powers above 
those of the United States, are also rea- 
sons for disqualification. 

On the basis of the record before the 


oe 
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Had the “‘derogatory information” ever 
been sifted before? What are the standards 
that Dr. Oppenheimer failed to meet? 

The complete story is available at last in 
the text of the Atomic Energy Commission's 4- 
to-1 decision against Dr. Oppenheimer. This 
text, plus dissenting opinion, appears below. 


Commission, comprising the transcript of the hearing before 
the Gray Board as well as reports of Military Intelligence and 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, we find Dr. Oppen- 
heimer is not entitled to the continued confidence of the 
Government and of this Commission because of the proof 
of fundamental defects in his “character.” 

In respect to the criterion of “associations” we find that his 
associations with persons known to him to be Communists 
have extended far beyond the tolerable limits of prudence 
and self-restraint which are to be expected of one holding 
the high positions that the Government has continuously en- 
trusted to him since 1942. These associations have lasted too 
long to be justified as merely the intermittent and accidental 
revival of earlier friendships. 

Neither in the deliberations by the full Commission nor 
in the review of the Gray Board was importance attached to 
the opinions of Dr. Oppenheimer as they bore upon the 1949 
debate within the Government on the question of whether 
the United States should proceed with the thermonuclear 
weapon program. In this debate Dr. Oppenheimer was, of 
course, entitled to his opinion. 

The fundamental issues here are apart 
from and beyond this episode. The history 
of their development is as follows: 

On December 23, 1953, Dr. Oppen- 
heimer was notified that his security 
clearance had been suspended, and he 
was provided with the allegations which 
had brought his trustworthiness into ques- 
tion. He was also furnished with a copy 
of the Atomic| Energy Commission’s Secu- 
rity Clearance Procedures, and was in- 
formed of his| right to a hearing under 
those Procedures. By telegram dated Jan- 
uary 29, 1954, Dr. Oppenheimer re- 
quested a hearing. On March 4, 1954, 
after requesting and receiving three ex- 
tensions of time, he submitted his answer 
to the letter of December 23, 1953. On 
March 15, 1954, Dr. Oppenheimer was 
informed that Mr. Gordon Gray, Mr. 
Thomas A. Morgan, and Dr. Ward V. 
Evans would conduct the hearing. 


—Wide World 
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The hearing before the Gray Board commenced on April 
12, 1954, and continued through May 6, 1954. Dr. Oppen- 
heimer was represented by four lawyers. He was present to 
confront all witnesses; he had the opportunity to cross- 
examine all witnesses; his counsel made both oral and written 
argument to the Board. 

The Board submitted its Findings and Recommendation 
to the General Manager of the Commission on May 27, 1954. 
A majority of the Board recommended against reinstatement 
of clearance, Dr. Evans dissenting. 

Dr. Oppenheimer had full advantage of the security pro- 
cedures of the Commission. In our opinion he had a just 
hearing. 

On May 28, 1954, the General Manager notified Dr. 
Oppenheimer of the adverse recommendation of the Per- 
sonnel Security Board and forwarded to him a copy of the 
Board’s Findings and Recommendation. The General Manager 
informed Dr. Oppenheimer of his right to request review of 
his case by the Personnel Security Review Board. Dr. Oppen- 
heimer was also informed that upon consideration of the 
record in the case—including the recommendation of the Per- 
sonnel Security Review Board in the event review by that 
Board was requested—the Generel Manager would submit 
to the Commission his own recommendation as: to whether 
or not clearance should be reinstated and that the Commis- 
sion would thereafter make the final determination. 

By letter of June 1, 1954, Dr. Oppenheimer waived his 
right to a review of his case by the Personnel Security Review 
Board. He requested immediate consideration of his case 
by the Commission. On June 7, 1954, his Counsel submitted 
a written brief to the Commission. The General Manager re- 
viewed the testimony and the Findings and Recommendation 
of the Gray Board and the briefs; his conclusion that Dr. 
Oppenheimer’s clearance should not be reinstated was sub- 
mitted to the Commission on June 12, 1954. 

Prior to these proceedings, the derogatory information in 
Government files concerning Dr. Oppenheimer had never 
been weighed by any board on the basis of sworn tes- 
timony. 

The important result of these hearings was to bring out 
significant information bearing upon Dr. Oppenheimer’s char- 
acter and associations hitherto unknown to the Commission 
and presumably unknown also to those who testified as char- 
acter witnesses on his behalf. These hearings additionally 
established as fact many matters which previously had been 
only allegations. 

In weighing the matter at issue, we have taken into ac- 
count Dr. Oppenheimer’s past contributions to the atomic 
energy program. At the same time, we have been mindful of 
the fact that the positions of high trust and responsibility 
which Dr. Oppenheimer has occupied carried with them a 
commensurately high obligation of unequivocal character and 
conduct on his part. A government official having access to 
the most sensitive areas of restricted data and to the inner- 
most details of national war plans and weapons must measure 
up to exemplary standards of reliability, self-discipline aad 
trustworthiness. Dr. Oppenheimer has fallen far short of 
acceptable standards. 

The record shows that Dr. Oppenheimer has consistently 
placed himself outside the rules which govern others. He has 
falsified in matters wherein he was charged with grave re- 
sponsibilities in the national interest. In his associations he 
has repeatedly exhibited a willful disregard of the normal and 
proper obligations of security. 

As to “character”: 

1. Dr. Oppenheimer has now admitted under oath that 
while in charge of the Los Alamos Laboratory and working 
on the most secret weapon development for the Government, 
he told Colonel Pash a fabrication of lies. Colonel Pash was 
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an officer of Military Intelligence charged with the duty of 
protecting the atomic weapons project against spies. Dr, 
Oppenheimer told Colonel Pash in circumstantial detail of 
an attempt by a Soviet agent to obtain from him information 
about the work on the atom bomb. This was the Haakon 
Chevalier incident. In the hearings recently concluded, Dr, 
Oppenheimer under oath swears that the story he told 
Colonel Pash was a “whole fabrication and tissue of lies.” 
(Tr., p. 149) 

It is not clear today whether the account Dr. Oppen- 
heimer gave to Colonel Pash in 1943 concerning the Chevalier 
incident or the story he told the Gray Board last month is the 
true version. 

If Dr. Oppenheimer lied in 1943, as he now says he did, 
he committed the crime of knowingly making false and ma- 
teria] statements to a Federal officer. If he lied to the Board, 
he committed perjury in 1954. 

2. Dr. Oppenheimer testified to the Gray Board that if he 
had known Giovanni Rossi Lomanitz was an active Commu- 
nist or that Lomanitz had disclosed information about the 
atomic project to an unauthorized person, he would not have 
written to Colonel Lansdale of the Manhattan District the 
letter of October 19, 1943, in which Dr. Oppenheimer sup- 
ported the desire of Lomanitz to return to the atomic project. 

The record shows, however, that on August 26, 1943, Dr. 
Oppenheimer told Colonel Pash that he (Oppenheimer) 
knew that Lomanitz had revealed information about the 
project. Furthermore, on September 12, 1943, Dr. Op- 
penheimer told Colonel Landsdale that he (Oppenheimer) 
had previously learned for a fact that Lomanitz was a 
Communist party member. (Tr. pp. 118, 119, 128, 129, 143, 
875) 

3. In 1943, Dr. Oppenheimer indicated to Colonel Lans- 
dale that he did not know Rudy Lambert, a Communist Party 
functionary. In fact, Dr. Oppenheimer asked Colonel Lans- 
dale what Lambert looked like. Now, however, Dr. Oppen- 
heimer under oath has admitted that he knew and had seen 
Lambert at least half a dozen times prior to 1943; he supplied 
a detailed description of Lambert; he said that once or twice 
he had lunch with Lambert and Isaac Folkoff, another Com- 
munist Party functionary, to discuss his (Oppenheimer’s) 
contributions to the Communist Party; and that he knew at 
the time that Lambert was an official in the Communist Party. 
(Tr. pp. 139, 140, 877) 

4. In 1949 Dr. Oppenheimer testified before a closed ses- 
sion of the House Un-American Activities Committee about 
the Communist Party membership and activities of Dr. 
Bernard Peters. A summary of Dr. Oppenheimer’s testimony 
subsequently appeared in a newspaper, the Rochester Times- 
Union. Dr. Oppenheimer then wrote a letter to that news- 
paper. The effect of that letter was to contradict the testi- 
mony he had given a Congressional Committee. (Tr. pp. 
210-215) 

5. In connection with the meeting of the General Advisory 
Committee on October 29, 1949, at which the thermonuclear 
weapon program was considered, Dr. Oppenheimer testified 
before the Gray Board that the General Advisory Committee 
was “surprisingly unanimous” in its recommendation that the 
United States ought not to take the initiative at that time in a 
thermonuclear program. Now, however, under cross-examina- 
tion, Dr. Oppenheimer testifies that he did not know how 
Dr. Seaborg (one of the nine members of Dr. Oppenheimer’s 
Committee) then felt about the program because Dr. Sea- 
borg “was in Sweden, and there was no communication with 
him.” On being confronted with a letter from Dr. Seaborg to 
him dated October 14, 1949,—a letter which had been in 
Dr. Oppenheimer’s files—Dr. Oppenheimer admitted having 
received the letter prior to the General Advisory Committee 
meeting in 1949. In that letter Dr. Seaborg said: “Although 
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| deplore the prospects of our country putting a tremendous 
effort into this, I must confess that I have been unable to 
come to the conclusion that we should not.” Yet Dr. Seaborg’s 
view was not mentioned in Dr. Oppenheimer’s report for 
the General Advisory Committee to the Commission in 
October 1949. In fact the existence of this letter remained 
unknown to the Commission until it was disclosed during the 
hearings. (Tr. pp. 233, 237-241) 

6. In 1950, Dr. Oppenheimer told an agent of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation that he had not known Joseph Wein- 
berg to be a member of the Communist Party until that fact 
became public knowledge. Yet on September 12, 1943, Dr. 
Oppenheimer told Colonel Lansdale that Weinberg was a 
Communist Party member. (Tr. p. 875) 

The catalog does not end with these six examples. The 
work of Military Intelligence, the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation and the Atomic Energy Commission—all, at one 
time or another have felt the effect of his falsehoods, evasions 
and misrepresentations. 

Dr. Oppenheimer’s persistent and willful disregard for 
the obligations of security is evidenced by his obstruction of 
inquiries by security officials. In the Chevalier incident, Dr. 
Oppenheimer was questioned in 1943 by Colonel Pash, 
Colonel Lansdale and General Groves about the attempt to 
obtain information from him on the atomic bomb project in 
the interest of the Soviet Government. He had waited eight 
months before mentioning the occurrence to the proper au- 
thorities. Thereafter for almost four months Dr. Oppenheimer 
refused to name the individual who had approached him. 
Under oath he now admits that his refusal to name the 
individual impeded the Government’s investigation of es- 
pionage. The record shows other instances where Dr. Oppen- 
heimer has refused to answer inquiries of federal officials on 
security matters or has been deliberately misleading. 

As to “associations”: 

“Associations” is a factor which, under the law, must be 
considered by the Commission. Dr. Oppenheimer’s close as- 
sociation with Communists is another part of the pattern of 
his disregard of the obligations of security. . 

Dr. Oppenheimer, under oath, admitted to the Gray Board 
that-from: 1937 to at least 1942 he made regular and substan- 
tial contributions in cash to the Communist Party. He has ad- 


mitted that he was a “fellow-traveler” at least until 1942. He 
admits that he attended small evening meetings at private 
homes at which most, if not all, of the others present were 
Communist Party members. He was in contact with officials 
of the Communist Party, some of whom had been engaged in 
espionage. His activities were of such a nature that these Com- 
munists looked upon him as one of their number. 

However, Dr. Oppenheimer’s early Communist associations 
are not in themselves a controlling reason for our decision. 

They take on importance in the context of his persistent 
and continuing association with Communists, including his 
admitted meetings with Haakon Chevalier in Paris as recent- 
ly as last December—the same individual who had been inter- 
mediary for the Soviet Consulate in 1943. 

On February 25, 1950, Dr. Oppenheimer wrote a letter to 
Chevalier attempting “to clear the record with regard to your 
alleged involvement in the atom business.” Chevalier used 
this letter in connection with his application to the State De- 
partment for a United States passport. Later that year 
Chevalier came and stayed with Dr. Oppenheimer for several 
days at the latter's home. In December, 1953, Dr. Oppen- 
heimer visited with Chevalier privately on two occasions in 
Paris, and lent his name to Chevalier’s dealings with the 
United States Embassy in Paris on a problem which, accord- 
ing to Dr. Oppenheimer, involved Chevalier’s clearance. Dr. 
Oppenheimer admitted that today he has only a “strong 
guess” that Chevalier is not active in Communist Party affairs. 

These episodes separately and together present a serious 
picture. It is clear that for one who has had access for so long 
to the most vital defense secrets of the Government and who 
would retain such access if his clearance were continued, Dr. 
Oppenheimer has defaulted not once but many times upon 
the obligations that should and must be willingly borne by 
citizens in the national service. 

Concern for the defense and security of the United States 
requires that Dr. Oppenheimer’s clearance should not be 
reinstated. 

Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer is hereby denied access to re- 
stricted data. 

Lewis L. Strauss, CHAIRMAN 
EucENE M. ZUCKERT, COMMISSIONER 
JosepH CAMPBELL, COMMISSIONER 


STATEMENT BY COMMISSIONER ZUCKERT 


1, Basis of Agreeing to Deny Access 


In subscribing to the majority decision and the substance 
of the Commission opinion, I have considered the evidence as 
a whole and no single factor as decisive. For example, Dr. 
Oppenheimer’s early Communist associations by themselves 
would not have led me to my conclusion. The more recent 
connections, such as those with Lomanitz and Bohm, would 
not have been decisive. The serious 1943 incident involving 
Chevalier would not have been conclusive, although most dis- 
turbing and certainly aggravated by the continuation of the 
relationship between Chevalier and Dr. Oppenheimer. Indi- 
vidual instances of lack of veracity, conscious disregard of 
security considerations and obstruction of proper security in- 
quiries would not have been decisive. 

But when I see such a combination of seriously disturbing 
actions and events as are present in this case, then I believe 
the risk to security passes acceptable bounds. All these actions 
and events and the relation between them make no other 
conclusion possible in my opinion than to deny clearance to 
Dr. Oppenheimer. 

There follow some additional observations of my own which 
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I believe are pertinent in the consideration of this case and 
the problems underlying it. 

It is a source of real sadness to me that my last act as a 
public official should be participation in the determination 
of this matter, involving as it does, an individual who has 
made a substantial contribution to the United States. This 
matter certainly reflects the difficult times in which we live. 


2. “Security” in 1954 


The fact is that this country is faced with a real menace 
to our national security which manifests itself in a great 
variety of ways. We are under the necessity of defending 
ourselves against a competent and ruthless force possessed of 
the great advantage that accompanies the initiative. There 
is no opportunity which this force would not exploit to weaken 
our courage and confuse our strength. 

The degree of attention which Dr. Oppenheimer’s status 
has evoked is indication of the extent to which this force has 
imposed upon us a new degree ®f intensity of concern with 
“security.” There has always been a recognition of the need 
for security precautions when war threatened or was actually 
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in progress. It is new and disquieting that security must con- 
cern us so much in times that have so many of the outward 
indications of peace. Security must indeed become a daily 
concern in our lives as far as we can see ahead. 

In this nation, I believe we have really commenced to 
understand this only within the past 10 years. It would be 
unrealistic to imagine that in that brief period of time we 
could have acquired a well-rounded understanding, much 
less an acceptance, of the implications of such a change in 
our way of life. It will not prove easy to harmonize the re- 
quirements of security with such basic concepts as personal 
freedom. It will be a long and difficult process to construct a 
thoroughly articulated security system that will be effective 
in protecting strength and yet maintain the basic fabric of 
our liberties. 

It is clear that one essential requirement of the struggle in 
which this nation is engaged is that we be décisive and yet 
maintain a difficult balance in our actions. For example, we 
must maintain a positive armed strength, yet in such a man- 
ner that we do not impair our ability to support that strength. 
We must be vigilant to the dangers and deceits of militant 
communism without the hysteria that breeds witchhunts. We 
must strive to maintain that measure of discipline required 
by real and present-day danger without destroying such 
freedoms as the freedom of honest thought. Our nation’s prob- 
lem is more difficult because of a fundamental characteristic 
of a democratic system: we seek to be a positive force without 
a dominated uniformity in thought and action dictated by 
a small group in power. 

The. decision in this particular matter before us must be 
made not in 1920 or 1930 or 1940. It has to be made in the 
year 1954 in the light of the necessities of today and, inevi- 
tably, with whatever limitations of viewpoint 1954 creates. 
One fact that gives me reassurance is that this decision was 
reached only after the most intensive and concerned study 
following a course of procedure which gave the most scrupu- 
lous attention to our ideas of justice and fair treatment. 

The problem before this Commission is whether Dr. Op- 
penheimer’s status as a consultant to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission constitutes a security risk. 


3. The Concept of “Security Risk’’ 


One of the difficulties in the development of a healthy se- 
curity system is the achievement of public understanding of 
the phrase “security risk.” It has unfortunately acquired in 
many minds the connotation of active disloyalty. As a result, 
it is not realized that the determination of “security risk” must 
be applied to individuals where the circumstances may be 
considerably less derogatory than disloyalty. In the case of 
Dr. Oppenheimer, the evidence which convinced me that his 
employment was not warranted on security grounds did not 
justify an accusation of disloyalty. 

The “security risk” concept has evolved in recent years as 
a part of our search for a security system which will add to 
the protection of the country. In that quest, certain limited 
guidelines have emerged. With respect to eligibility of people 
for sensitive positions in our government we have said, in 
effect, that there must be a convincing showing that their 
employment in such positions will not constitute a risk to our 
security. Except in the clearest of cases, such as present Com- 
munist membership, for example, the determination may not 
be an easy one. In many cases, like the one before us, a com- 
plex qualitative determination is required. One inherent 
difficulty is that every human being is to some degree a se- 
curity risk. So long as there are normal kuman feelings like 
pain, or emotions like love of family, everyone is to some de- 
gree vulnerable to influence, and thus a potential risk in some 
degree to our security. 
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Under our security system it is our duty to determine how 
much of a risk is involved in respect to any particular indi- 
vidual and then to determine whether that risk is worth taking 
in view of what is at stake and the job to be done. It is not 
possible, except in obvious cases, to determine in what pre- 
cise manner our security might be endangered. The deterni- 
nation is rather an evaluation of the factors which tend to 
increase the chance that security might be endangered. Our 
experience has convinced us that certain types of association 


and defects of character can materially increase the risk to | 


security. 
Those factors—many of which are set forth in the majority 


opinion—are present in Dr. Oppenheimer’s case to such an * 


extent that I agree he is a security risk. 


4. Possibility of an Alternative Action 


There have been suggestions that there may be a possible 
alternative short of finding Dr. Oppenheimer a security risk. 
One possibility suggested was that the Commission might 
merely allow Dr. Oppenheimer’s consultant’s contract to 
lapse when it expires on June 30, 1954, and thereafter not use 
his services. I have given the most serious consideration to 
this possibility and have concluded that it is not practical. 

The unique place that Dr. Oppenheimer has built for him- 
self in the scientific world and as a top government adviser 
make it necessary that there be a.clear-cut determination 
whether he is to be given access to the security information 
within the jurisdiction of the Commission. 

As a scientist, Dr. Oppenheimer’s greatest usefulness has 
been as a scientific administrator and a scientific critic. He 
has been looked to for scientific judgment by people within 
the profession. He is a personality in whom students place 
particular reliance for leadership and inspiration. These quali- 
ties, coupled with a nature that enables him to keep in active 
touch with great numbers of people in the scientific profes- 
sions, have given him a unique place in the scientific com- 
munity. 


The Commission’s clearance has permitted Dr. Oppen- | 


heimer to carry out his role as an active consultant of scien- 
tists. For example, Los Alamos Laboratory reports on the 
most intimate details of the progress of the thermonuclear 
and fission programs have continued to flow to him. I would 
gather that these reports were sent to Dr. Oppenheimer be- 
cause his leadership and scientific judgment were recognized, 
and it was felt that he should be kept intensively abreast of 
the development of the weapon art. 

I think the Commission is clearly obligated to determine 
whether Dr. Oppenheimer may continue to carry out this 
function and whether scientists may continue to call upon 
him as they have in the past in regard to highly classified 
material. 

In addition, the scope of Dr. Oppenheimer’s activities as 
a top adviser to various agencies of government on national 
security policies make imperative a determination of his 
security status. 

After the development of the atomic bomb and the end of 
World War II, Dr. Oppenheimer was quite suddenly pro- 
jected into a far more important capacity than he had held 
as a scientist and laboratory director at Los Alamos. He was 
given responsibilities for the formulation of international con- 
trols of atomic energy. His post as chairman of the General 
Advisory Committee and a host of other committees in the 
defense establishment made him an adviser on national secur- 
ity problems at the top level of government. His advice was 
sought on many matters in which science or technical aspects 
of atomic energy were important, but important as incidentals 
and background. 

With his unique experience, his intellect, his breadth of 
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jnterests and his articulateness it was almost inevitable that 
he was consulted on a growing number of national se- 
curity policy matters. As a result, his degree of access 
to the detailed essentials of our most secret information 
was, in my opinion, among the greatest of any indi- 
yiduals in our government. I doubt that there have been 
contemporaneously more than a handful of people at the 
highest levels who have possessed the amount of sensitive 
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information which was given to Dr. Oppenheimer. 

Since Dr. Oppenheimer’s retirement from the General Ad- 
visory Committee he has been employed as a “consultant” 
to the Commission. It is true that since 1952 the Commission 
has used him very little. Commission clearance has, however, 
been a basis for other agencies using him in connection with 
delicate problems of national security. It is logical to expect 
that would continue. For example, the Commission has re- 
cently received a letter from Dr. DuBridge, Chairman of the 
Science Advisory Committee, Office of Defense Mobilization 
which says: . 

“Our Committee is planning to undertake during the 
coming months an intensive study of important mat- 
ters related to national security on which Dr. Oppen- 
heimer’s knowledge and counsel will be of critical im- 
portance.” 

I believe that the outlined facts concerning Dr. Oppen- 
heimer’s activities in the scientific profession and employ- 
ment by the government demonstrate that the Commission 
could not decide the matter on any other basis than to grant 
or deny clearance. Any other action would merely postpone 
the problem. His activities cannot be compartmented to some 
particular area of scientific effort. It is only reasonable to 
expect that he would be used in connection with broad as- 
signments such as he has had in the past. Inevitably the 


question would arise whether he should be given access to 
the most sensitive restricted data which is under the Com- 
mission’s jurisdiction. 

Therefore, there must be a determination as to his security 
status with respect to this data. 

All of the facts concerning Dr. Oppenheimer’s activities, 
scientific and governmental, and the consequent access to 
vital information emphasize the degree of his security re- 
sponsibility. 

For the reasons outlined in the first paragraph of these 
comments, I conclude that he falls substantially below the 
standard required by that responsibility. There seems to me 
no possible alternative to denying Dr. Oppenheimer clear- 
ance. 


5. Thermonuclear Controversy Disregarded 


There is one final comment which I should add. My de- 
cision in this matter was influenced neither by the actions 
nor by the attitudes of Dr. Oppenheimer concerning the 
development of thermonuclear weapons. Nor did I con- 
sider material any advice given by Dr. Oppenheimer in 
his capacity as a top level consultant on national security 
affairs. 

In my judgment, it was proper to include Dr. Oppen- 
heimer’s activities regarding the thermonuclear program as 
part of the derogatory allegations that initiated these pro- 
ceedings. Allegations had been made that Dr. Oppenheimer 
was improperly motivated. 
~ The Gray Board, although doubting the complete veracity 
of Dr. Oppenheimer’s explanations, found that these most 
serious allegations were not substantiated. I have carefully 
reviewed the evidence and concur in the finding. 


CONCURRING OPINION OF COMMISSIONER CAMPBELL 


On November 7, 1953, Mr. William L. Borden, Legislative 
Secretary to the late Senator Brien McMahon in 1948 and 
later Executive Director of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy from 1949 to June 1953, addressed a letter to the 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation relative to 
Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer. 

In this letter Mr. Borden, who had previously had access to 
the Atomic Energy Commission files and FBI reports. con- 
cerning Dr. Oppenheimer, made very grave accusations, 
allegations and charges pertaining to the character, loyalty 
and associations of Dr. Oppenheimer. Upon receipt of this 
letter, the FBI prepared a summary report on Dr. Oppen- 
heimer and November 30, 1953, distributed that report and 
the Borden letter to interested agencies of the Government, 
including the Office of the President. 

On December 10, 1953, the Comniission unanimously 
voted to institute the regular procedures of the Commission 
to determine the veracity or falsity of the charges. At the 
direction of, and with the unanimous approval of the Com- 
mission, the General Manager on December 23, 1953, in- 
formed Dr. Oppenheimer of the substance of the information 
which raised the question concerning his eligibility for em- 
ployment on Atomic Energy Commission work and notified 
him of the steps which he could take to assist in the resolu- 
tion of the question. 

At the request of counsel for Dr. Oppenheimef, an exten- 
sion of time was granted Dr. Oppenheimer for the prepara- 
tion of his case. Other extensions were subsequently granted. 
On March 15, 1954, Dr. Oppenheimer was notified that Mr. 
Thomas A. Morgan, Mr. Gordon Gray and Dr. Ward V. 
Evans had been selected for the Personnel Security Board. 
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On March 17, 1954, Dr. Oppenheimer, by letter, advised the 
Commission that he had received the notification of the 
membership of the Board and that he knew of no reason why 
he should challenge any member of that Board, as it was his 
right to do under the Personnel Security Procedures of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

As early as January 18, 1954, Dr. Oppenheimer’s counsel 
discussed the possibility of securing “Q” clearance with the 
Chairman and the General Manager of the Commission, and 
he was notified that clearance would be expedited as rapidly 
as possible if he would submit the required papers. These 
papers were not submitted until March 26, 1954—over 60 
days later. 

During the week of April 5 through 9, the Personnel Se- 
curity Board met and familiarized themselves with the 
pertinent files relative to Dr. Oppenheimer. On April 12 the 
hearings began and were continued until] May 6. After a 
ten day recess the Board convened again on May 17. 

On May 17, 1954, counsel for Dr. Oppenheimer submitted 
a brief to the Personnel Security Board which was included 
in the record. 

On May 18, 1954, the Commission moved that at each step 
the case of Dr. Oppenheimer be brought to the Commission 
for a vote. This motion was carried three to two. I voted 
against this motion since I felt that this was a very definite 
change in the official procedures. In my opinion, it was not 
desirable to change the rules in the midst of the proceedings. 
At this same Commission meeting on May 18, I moved that 
the procedures, as published in the Federal Register, be re- 
vised to indicate that, after determination had been made by 
the General Manager, the Commission would make the final 
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determination in this matter. This motion did not carry by 
a vote of three to two. 

A recommendation was submitted by the Personnel Se- 
curity Board to the General Manager on May 27, 1954. In 
essence the recommendation of the Personnel Security Board, 
by a two to one majority, was that: “We have, however, been 
unable to arrive at the conclusion that it would be clearly 
consistent with the security interests of the United States to 
reinstate Dr. Oppenheimer’s clearance and, therefore, do not 
so recommend.” 

Upon receipt of the recommendation of the Board, the 
General Manager notified counsel for Dr. Oppenheimer on 
May 28 of the majority and minority recommendations of 
the Board and furnished a copy of the Personnel Security 
Board report. At the same time notification was given that 
Dr. Oppenheimer was entitled to make an appeal to the 
Personnel Security Review Board. The General Manager 
further stated that following such an appeal he would make 
a recommendation and the Commission would then make a 
final determination in the case. 

By letter of June 1, counsel for Dr. Oppenheimer re- 
sponded that they would waive the right of appeal to the 
Personnel Security Review Board and instead wished to 
present oral arguments and a written brief directly to the 
Commission for a final determination. 

On June 3, 1954, the Commission denied the counsel for 
Dr. Oppenheimer the privilege of oral argument before the 
Commission but granted permission to file a written brief 
with the provision that the brief be presented on or before 
June 7. It was my personal opinion that this permission consti- 
tuted. another departure from the procedures, but my view 
was not sustained by my colieagues. 

Counsel for Dr. Oppenheimer filed a brief with the Com- 
mission on June 7, 1954. 

On June 12, the General Manager submitted his findings 
to the Commission in which he reaffirmed the recom- 
mendation of the Gray Board. The General Manager's let- 
ter stated: 

“I have reviewed the entire record of the case, in- 
cluding the files, the transcript of the hearing, the Find- 
ings and Recommendation of the Personnel Security 
Board and the Briefs filed by Dr. Oppenheimer’s at- 
torneys on May 17, 1954, and June 7, 1954, and have 
reached the conclusion that to reinstate the security 
clearance of Dr. Oppenheimer would not be clearly 
consistent with the interests of national security and 
would endanger the common defense and security.” 

In addition, Mr. Nichols stated: 

“In regard to Dr. Oppenheimer’s net worth to atomic 
energy projects, I believe, first, that through World War 
Il he was of tremendous value and absolutely essential. 
Secondly, I believe that since World War II his value to 
the Atomic Energy Commission as a scientist or as a 
consultant has declined because of the rise in com- 
petence and skill of other scientists and because of his 
loss of scientific objectivity probably resulting from the 
diversion of his efforts to political fields and matters not 
purely scientific in nature. Further, it should be pointed 
out that in the past two years since he has ceased to be 
a member of the General Advisory Committee, his serv- 
ices have been utilized by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion on the following occasions only: 

“October 16 and 17, 1952 
September 1 and 2, 1953 
Septemiber 21 and 22, 1953 

“I doubt that the Atomic Energy Commission, even 
if the question of his security clearance had not arisen, 
would have utilized his servi¢es to a markedly greater 
extent during the next few years...... Dr. Oppen- 
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heimer...... is far from being indispensable ....., 

Dr. Oppenheimer’s clearance should not be reinstated.” 

On June 28, 1954, the question of the clearance of Dr, 
Oppenheimer was presented to the Commission and by a 
vote of four to one it was decided that clearance should be 
denied him. 

My vote was to sustain the recommendations of the Gray 
Board and the General Manager for the following reasons; 

1. I lave had no personal associations with Dr. Oppen- 
heimer and no personal knowledge as to his contributions to 


the atomic energy program. Neither do I have any personal | 


knowledge as to his character, loyalty and associations. 

The responsibility of a Commissioner of the Atomic Energy 
Commission in a proceeding of this type is, in my view, an 
appellate responsibility. 

2. Having examined the transcript of the hearings, it is 
established that Dr. Oppenheimer had an opportunity prior 
to the hearings to challenge the members of the Board and 
did not choose to do so. At all times, Dr. Oppenheimer was 
represented by four attorneys. At no time during the course 
of the hearings has the integrity, honesty and impartiality of 
any of the Board members been subject to challenge by any 
parties to the proceedings. Dr. Oppenheimer, through his 
counsel, has had the opportunity to produce any witnesses 
he desired to cali on his behalf. Through his counsel he had 
opportunity to cross-examine any persons who testified on 
items which he might have considered to be of a deroga- 
tory nature. Ample opportunity was given to Dr. Oppen- 
heimer’s counsel to present their case. In fact, extensions 
and delays were granted, which by some might be consid- 
ered unreasonable, so that there can be no possibility that 
there was any pressure of time in the presentation of the 
information which Dr. Oppenheimer desired to place before 
the Board. 

3. From an examination of the transcript and from the 
report, both majority and minority of the Board, it is evident 
that the members of the Board were fully aware of the 
criteria which had been established by the Atomic Energy 
Commission and by the various executive orders and public 
laws relative to the clearance of individuals for classified 
work. At no time was any question raised by any party to the 
proceedings as to the competence of the Board insofar as its 
knowledge of the criteria and procedures under which the 
hearing was being conducted. 

4. I have carefully studied the recommendations of the 
General Manager and have concluded that from the presenta- 
tion of the testimony before the Personnel Security Board 
and the information made available to the parties in the 
proceedings from the investigative files, the General Manager 
has arrived at the only possible conclusion available to a 
reasonable and prudent man. 

The finding, by the General Manager, that the services of 
Dr. Oppenheimer are not indispensable to the atomic energy 
program, is compelling. 

5. I have read the brief submitted by counsel for Dr. 
Oppenheimer to the Atomic Energy Commission and thoug)i 
this brief is argumentative and perhaps persuasive to 
some, it contains no new evidence and it does not direct- 
ly or indirectly charge that Dr. Oppenheimer has been un- 
fairly treated or deprived of a full and complete oppor- 
tunity to make the best possible presentation available in 
his defense. 

(I neither concur nor dissent from the findings of the 
Personnel Security Board and the General Manager relating 
to the allegation that Dr. Oppenheimer initially opposed and 
later declined to co-operate in the program for the develoy- 
ment of thermonuclear weapons. It is my view that ‘ic 
opinions and judgments of Dr. Oppenheimer on this su). ct 
were not relevant to the inquiry. I, therefore, have m2 .¢ -\v 
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determination as to Dr. Oppenheimer’s fitness for continued 
employment upon other evidence and testimony presented 
which bears on his loyalty, character and associations. ) 


Conclusion 


I conclude, therefore, that serious charges were brought 
against Dr. Oppenheimer; that he was afforded every 
opportunity to refute them; that a Board was appointed, 
composed of men of the highest honor and integrity, and 
that in their majority opinion Dr. Oppenheimer did 


' not refute the serious charges which faced him; that the 


record was reviewed by the General Manager, keenly aware 
of his serious responsibility in this matter, and that he con- 


curred, and even strengthened the findings of the Personnel 
Security Board. 

If the security system of the United States Government is 
to be successfully operated, the recommendations of Person- 
nel Security Boards must be honored in the absence of com- 
pelling circumstances. If the General Manager of the Atomic 
Energy Commission is to function properly, his decisions 
must be upheld unless there can be shown new evidence, 
violations of procedures or other substantial reasons why they 
should be reversed. 

Therefore, I voted to reaffirm the majority recommenda- 
tion of the Personnel Security Board and to uphold the deci- 
sion of the General Manager. Clearance should be denied to 
Dr. Oppenheimer. 


CONCURRING OPINION OF COMMISSIONER T. E. MURRAY 


I concur in the conclusion of the majority of the Commis- 
sion that Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer’s access to restricted 
data should be denied. However, I have reached this con- 
clusion by my own reasoning which does not coincide with 
the majority of the Commission. Therefore, I submit my 
separate opinion. 

In my opinion the Personnel Security Board report and 
the recommendations of the General Manager as well as the 
majority opinion do not correctly interpret the evidence in 
the case. They do not make sharply enough certain necessary 
distinctions. They do not do justice to certain important 
principles. What is more important they do not meet square- 
ly the primary issue which the case raises. 

The primary issue is the meaning of loyalty. I shall define 
this concept concretely within the conditions created by the 
present crisis of national and international security. When 
loyalty is thus concretely defined and when all the evidence 
is carefully considered in the light of this definition, it will 
be evident that Dr. Oppenheimer was disloyal. 

There is a preliminary question. It concerns Dr. Oppen- 
heimer’s opposition to the Hydrogen Bomb program and his 
influence on the development of the program. On this count 
I do not find evidence that would warrant the, denial to Dr. 
Oppenheimer of a security clearance. 

I find that the record clearly proves that Dr. Oppen- 
heimer’s judgment was in error in several respects. It may 
well be that the security interests of the United States were 
adversely affected in consequence of his judgment. But it 
would be unwise, unjust, and dangerous to admit, as a 
principle, that errors of judgment, especially in complicated 
situations, can furnish valid grounds for later indictments of 
a man’s loyalty, character, or status as a security risk. It has 
happened before in the long history of the United States that 
the national interests were damaged by errors of judgment 
committed by Americans in positions of responsibility. But 
these men did not for this reason cease to merit the trust of 
their country. 

Dr. Oppenheimer advanced technical and political rea- 
sons for his attitude to the Hydrogep Bomb program. In both 
respects he has been proved wrong; nothing further need 
be said. 

He also advanced moral reasons. Here two comments are 
necessary. First, in deciding matters of national policy, it is 
imperative that the views of experts should always be care- 
fully weighed and never barred from discussion or treated 
lightly. However, Dr. Oppenheimer’s opinions in the field of 
morality possess no special authority. Second, even though 
Dr. Oppenheimer is not an expert in morality, he was quite 
right in advancing moral reasons for his attitude to the 
Hydrogen Bomb program. The scientist is a man before he 
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is a technician. Like every man, he ought to be alert to the 
moral issues that arise in the course of his work. This alert- 
ness is part of his general human and civic responsibilities, 
which go beyond his responsibilities as a scientist. When he 
has moral doubts, he has a right to voice them. Furthermore, 
it must be firmly maintained, as a principle both of justice 
and of religious freedom, that opposition to governmental 
policies, based on sincerely held moral opinions, need not 
make a man a security risk. 

The issue of Dr. Oppenheimer’s lack of enthusiasm for the 
Hydrogen Bomb program has been raised; so too has the 
issue of his failure to communicate to other scientists his 
abandonment of his earlier opposition to the program. Here 
an important distinction is in order. Government may com- 
mand a citizen’s service in the national interest. But govern- 
ment cannot command a citizen’s enthusiasm for any par- 
ticular program or policy projected in the national interests. 
The citizen remains free to be enthusiastic or not at the im- 
pulse of his own inner convictions. These convictions remain 
always immune from governmental judgment or control. 
Lack of enthusiasm is not a justiciable matter. 

The point that I shall later make in another connection 
is pertinent here. The crisis in which we live, and the security 
regulations which it has rendered necessary in the interests 
of the common good, have made it difficult to insure that 
justice is done to the individual. In this situation it is more 
than ever necessary to protect at every point the distinction 
between the external forum of action and omission, and the 
internal forum of thought and belief. A man’s service to 
his country may come under judgment; it lies in the external 
forum. A man’s enthusiasm for service, or his lack of it,do 
not come under judgment; they are related to the internal 
forum of belief, and are therefore remote from all the 
agencies of law. : 

The citizen’s duty remains always that of reasonable 
service, just as the citizen’s right remains always that of 
free opinion. There is no requirement, inherent in the 
idea of civic duty, that would oblige a man to show 
enthusiasm for particular governmental policies, or to use his 
influence in their favor, against his own conviction; just as 
there is no permission, inherent in the idea of intellectual 
freedom, that would allow a man to block established 
governmental policies, against the considered judgment of 
their responsible authors. 

The conclusion is that the evidence with regard to Dr. 
Oppenheimer’s attitude toward the Hydrogen Bomb program, 
when it is rightly interpreted in the light of sound democrat- 
ic principles, does not warrant the denial to Dr. Oppen- 
heimer of a security clearance. 

The priniary question concerns Dr. Oeesvhaiane s loyalty. 
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This idea must be carefully defined, first, in general, and 
second, in concrete and contemporary terms. 

The idea of loyalty has emotional connotations; it is related 
to the idea of love, a man’s love of his country. However, the 
substance of loyalty does not reside solely in feeling or 
sentiment. It cannot be defined solely in terms of love. 

The English word “loyal” comes to us from the Latin ad- 
jective legalis, which means “according to the law.” In its 
substance the idea of loyalty is related to the idea of law. To 
be loyal, in Webster’s definition, is to be “faithful to the law- 
ful government or to the sovereign to whom one is subject.” 
This faithfulness is a matter of obligation; it is a duty owed. 
The root of the obligation and duty is the lawfulness of the 
government, rationally recognized and freely accepted by 
the citizens. 

The American citizen recognizes that his government, for 
all its imperfections, is a government under law, of law, by 
law; therefore he is loyal to it. Furthermore, he recognizes 
that his government, because it is lawful, has the right and 
the responsibility to protect itself against the action of those 
who would subvert it. The co-operative effort of the citizen 
with the rightful action of American government in its dis- 
charge of this primary responsibility also belongs to the very 
substance of American loyalty. This is the crucial principle 
in the present case. 

This general definition of loyalty assumes a sharper mean- 
ing within the special conditions of the present crisis. The 
premise of the concrete, contemporary definition of loyalty 
is the fact of the Communist conspiracy. Revolutionary Com- 
munism has emerged as a world power seeking domination of 
all mankind. It attacks the whole idea of a social order based 
upon freedom and justice in the sense in which the liberal 
tradition of the West has understood these ideas. More- 
over, it operates with a new technique of aggression; it has 
elaborated a new formula for power. It uses all the methods 
proper to conspiracy, the methods of infiltration and intrigue, 
of deceit and duplicity, of falsehood and connivance. These 
are the chosen methods whereby it steadily seeks to under- 
mine, from within, the lawful governments and communities 
of the free world. 

The fact of the Communist conspiracy has put to American 
government and to the American peaple a special problem. 
It is the problem of protecting the national security, internal 
and external, against the insidious attack of its Communist 
enemy. On the domestic front this problem has been met by 
the erection of a system of laws and executive orders designed 
to protect the lawful government of the United States against 
the hidden machinery of subversion. 

The American citizen in private life, the man who is not 
engaged in governmental service, is not bound by the re- 
quirements of the security system. However, those American 
citizens who have the privilege of participating in the opera- 
tions of government, especially in sensitive agencies, are 
necessarily subject to this special system of law. Consequently, 
their faithfulness to the lawful government of the United 
States, that is to say their loyalty, must be judged by the 
standard of their obedience to security regulations. Dr. Op- 
penheimer was subject to the security system which applies 
to those engaged in the Atomic Energy program. The measure 
of his obedience to the requirements of this system is the 
decisive measure of his loyalty to his lawful government. No 
lesser test will settle the question of his loyalty. 

In order to clarify this issue of the meaning of loyalty, the 
following considerations are necessary. 

First, the Atomic Energy program is absolutely vital to the 
survival of the nation. Therefore the security regulations 
which surround it are intentionally severe. No violations can 
be countenanced. Moreover, the necessity for exact fidelity to 
these regulations increases as an individual operates in more 
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and more sensitive and secret areas of the program. Where 
responsibility is highest, fidelity should be most perfect. 

Second, this security system is not perfect in its structure 
or in its mode of operation. Perfection would be impossible, 
We are still relatively unskilled in the methods whereby we 
may effectively block the conspiratorial efforts of the Com. 
munist enemy without damage to our own principles. More- 
over, the operation of the system is in the hands of fallible 
men. It is therefore right and necessary that the system 
should be under constant scrutiny. Those who are affected by 
the system have a particular right to criticize it. But they 
have no right to defy or disregard it. 

Third, the premise of the security system is not a dogma 
but a fact, the fact of the Communist conspiracy. The sys- 
tem itself is only a structure of law, not a set of truths. There- 
fore this system of law is not, and must not be allowed to 
become, a form of thought control. It restricts the freedom of 
association of the governmental employe who is subject to it. 
It restricts his movements and activities. It restricts his free- 
dom of utterance in matters of security import, not in other 
matters. It restricts his freedom of personal and family life. 
It makes special demands on his character, moral virtue, 
and spirit of sacrifice. But no part of the security system im- 
poses any restrictions on his mind. No law or executive order 
inhibits the freedom of the mind to search for the truth in all 
the great issues that today confront the political and moral in- 
telligence of America. In particular, no security regulations 
set any limits to the free-ranging scientific intelligence in its 
search for the truth of nature and for the techniques of 
power over nature. If they were to do so, the result would be 
disastrous; for the freedom of science is more than ever es- 
sential to the freedom of the American people. 

Fourth, the preservation of the ordered freedom of Ameri- 
can life requires the co-operation of all American citizens with 
their government. The indispensable condition of this co-op- 
eration is a spirit of mutual trust and confidence. This trust 
and confidence must in a special sense obtain between gov- 
ernmental officials and scientists; for their partnership in 
the Atomic Energy program and in other programs is abso- 
lutely essential to the security interests of the United States. 
It would be lamentable if conscientious enforcement of se- 
curity regulations were to become a danger to the atmos- 
phere of trust and confidence which alone can sustain this 
partnership. In order to avert this danger, there must be on 
the part of government a constant concern for justice to the 
individual together with a concern for the high interests 
of the national community. On the part of scientists there 
should be a generous disposition to endure with patient un- 
derstanding the distasteful restrictions which the security 
system imposes on them. 

Finally, it is essential that in the operation of the security 
system every effort should be made to safeguard the prin- 
ciple that no American citizen is to be penalized for any- 
thing except action or omission contrary to the well-defined 
interests of the United States. However stringent the need 
for a security system, the system cannot be allowed to intro- 
duce into American jurisprudence that hateful concept, 
the “crime of opinion.” The very security of America impor- 
tantly lies in the steady guarantee, even in a time of crisis, 
of the citizen’s right to freedom of opinion and of honest and 
responsible utterance. The present time of crisis intensifies 
the civic duty of obedience to the lawful government in 
the crucial area of security regulations. But it does not justify 
abridgment of the civic right of dissent. Government may 
penalize disobedience in action or omission. It may not pen- 
alize dissent in thought and utterance. 

When all these distinctions and qualifications have been 
made, the fact remains that the existence of the security 
regulations which surround the Atomic Energy program 
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puts to those who participate in the program a stern test of 
loyalty. 

Dr. Oppenheimer failed the test. The record of his actions 
reveals a frequent and deliberate disregard of those security 
regulations which restrict a man’s associations. He was en- 
gaged in a highly delicate area of security; within this area 
he occupied a most sensitive position. The requirement that 
a man in this position should relinquish the right to the 
complete freedom of association that would be his in other 
circumstances is altogether a reasonable and necessary re- 
quirement. The exact observance of this requirement is in 
all cases essential to the integrity of the security system. It 
was particularly essential in the case of Dr. Oppenheimer. 

It will not do to plead that Dr. Oppenheimer revealed no 
secrets to the Communists and fellow-travelers with whom 
he chose to associate. What is incompatible with obedience 
to the laws of security is the associations themselves, however 
innocent in fact. Dr. Oppenhimer was not faithful to the 
restrictions on the associations of those who come under the 
security regulations. 

There is a further consideration, not unrelated to the fore- 
going. Those who stand within the security system are not 
free to refuse their co-operation with the workings of the 
system, much less to confuse or obstruct them, especially by 
falsifications and fabrications. It is their duty, at times an un- 
pleasant duty, to co-operate with the governmental officials 
who are charged with the enforcement of security regulations. 
This co-operation should be active and honest. If this manner 
of co-operation is not forthcoming, the security system it- 
self, and therefore the interests of the United States which it 


protects, inevitably suffer. The record proves Dr. Oppen- 
heimer to have been seriously deficient in his co-operation 
with the workings of the security system. This defect too is a 
defect of loyalty to the lawful government in its reasonable 
efforts to preserve itself in its constitutional existence. No mat- 
ter how high a man stands in the service of his country he still 
stands under the law. To permit a man in a position of the 
highest trust to set himself above any of the laws of security 
would be to invite the destruction of the whole security system. 

In conclusion, the principle that has already been stated 
must be recalled for the sake of emphasis. In proportion as a 
man is charged with more and more critical responsibilities, 
the more urgent becomes the need for that full and exact 
fidelity to the special demands of security laws which in this 
overshadowed day goes by the name of loyalty. So too does 
the need for co-operation with responsible security officers. 

Dr. Oppenheimer occupied a position of paramount im- 
portance; his relation to the security interests of the United 
States was the most intimate possible one. It was reasonable 
to expect that he would manifest the measure of co-operation 
appropriate to his responsibilities. He did not do so. It was 
reasonable to expect that he would be particularly scrupulous 
in his fidelity to security regulations. These regulations are 
the special test of the loyalty of the American citizen who 
serves his government in the sensitive area of the Atomic 
Energy program. Dr. Oppenheimer did not meet this de- 
cisive test. He was disloyal. 

I conclude that Dr. Oppenheimer’s access to restricted data 
should be denied. 

Tuomas E, Murray, COMMISSIONER 


DISSENTING OPINION OF HENRY De WOLF SMYTH 


I dissent from the action of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion in the matter of Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer. I agree with 
the “clear conclusion” of the Gray Board that he is com- 
pletely loyal and I do not believe he is a security risk. It is my 
opinion that his clearance for access to restricted data should 
be restored. 

In a case such as this, the Commission is required to look 
into the future. It must determine whether Dr. Oppenheimer’s 
continued employment by the Government of the United 
States is in the interests of the people of the United States. 
This prediction must balance his potential contribution to the 
positive strength of the country against the possible danger 
that he may weaken the country by allowing important secrets 
to reach our enemies. 

Since Dr. Oppenheimer is one of the most knowledgeable 
and lucid physicists we have, his services could be of great 
value to the country in the future. Therefore, the only ques- 
tion being determined by the Atomic Energy Commission is 
whether there is a possibility that Dr. Oppenheimer will in- 
tentionally or unintentionally reveal secret information to 
persons who should not have it. To me, this is what is meant 
within our security system by the term “security risk.” Char- 
acter and associations are important only insofar as they bear 
on the possibility that secret information will be improperly 
revealed. 

In my opinion the most important evidence in this regard 
is the fact that there is no indication in the entire record that 
Dr. Oppenheimer has ever divulged any secret information. 
The past fifteen years of his life have been investigated and 
re-investigated. For much of the last eleven years he has 
been under actual surveillance, his movements watched, his 
conversations noted, his mail and telephone calls checked. This 
professional review of his actions has been supplemented by 
enthusiastic amateur help from powerful personal enemies. 
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After reviewing the massive dossier and after hearing some 
forty witnesses, the Gray Board reported on May 27, 1954, 
that Dr. Oppenheimer “seems to have had a high degree of 
discretion reflecting an unusual ability to keep to himself vital 
secrets.” My own careful reading of the complete dossier and 
of the testimony leads me to agree with the Gray Board on 
this point. I am confident that Dr. Oppenheimer will continue 
to keep to himself all the secrets with which he is entrusted. 

The most important allegations of the General Manager’s 
letter of December 23 related to Dr. Oppenheimer’s conduct 
in the so-called H-bomb program. I am not surprised to find 
that the evidence does not support these allegations in any 
way. The history of Dr. Oppenheimer’s contributions to the 
development of nuclear weapons stands untarnished. 

It is clear that Dr. Oppenheimer’s past associations and ac- 
tivities are not newly discovered in any substantial sense. 
They have been known for years to responsible authorities 
who have never been persuaded that they rendered Dr. Op- 
penheimer unfit for public service. Many of the country’s 
outstanding men have expressed their faith in his integrity. 

In spite of all this, the majority of the Commission now 
concludes that Dr. Oppenheimer is a security risk. I cannot 
accept this conclusion or the fear behind it. In my opinion 
the conclusion cannot be supported by a fair evaluation of 
the evidence. 

Those who do not accept this view cull from the record of 
Dr. Oppenheimer’s active life over the past fifteen years in- 
cidents which they construe as “proof of fundamental defects 
in his character” and as alarming associations. I shall sum- 
marize the evidence on these incidents in order that their 
proper significance may be seen. 

Chevalier Incident. The most disturbing incidents of his 
past are those connected with Haakon Chevalier. In late 
1942 or early 1948, Chevalier was asked by George Eltenton 
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to approach Dr. Oppenheimer to see whether he would be 
willing to make technical information available for the Soviet 
Union. When Chevalier spoke to Dr. Oppenheimer he was 
answered by a flat refusal. The incident came to light when 
Dr. Oppenheimer, of his own accord, reported it to Colonel 
Pash in August, 1943. He did not at that time give Cheva- 
lier’s name and said that there had been three approaches 
rather than one. Shortly thereafter, in early September, Dr. 
Oppenheimer told General Groves that, if ordered, he would 
reveal the name. Not until December, 1943, did General 
Groves direct him to give the name. It is his testimony that 
he then told General Groves that the earlier story concerning 
three approaches had been a “cock and bull story.” Not until 
1946 were Eltenton, Chevalier and Dr. Oppenheimer himself 
interviewed by security officers in this matter. When inter- 
viewed by the FBI in 1946, Dr. Oppenheimer recounted the 
same story of the incident which he has consistently main- 
tained ever since. He stated explicitly in 1946 that the story 
told to Colonel Pash in 1943 had been a fabrication. In the 
present hearings before the Gray Board he testified, before 
the recording of the Pash interview was produced, that the 
story told to Colonel Pash was a fabrication to protect his 
friend Chevalier. The letter which he wrote Chevalier in 
February, 1950, concerning-Chevalier’s role in the 1943 inci- 
dent, stated only what Dr. Oppenheimer has consistently 
maintained to the FBI and to the Gray Board concerning 
Chevalier’s lack of awareness of the significance of what he 
was doing. 

The Chevalier incident involved temporary concealment of 
an espionage attempt and admitted lying, and is inexcusable. 
But that was eleven years ago; there is no subsequent act even 
faintly similar; Dr. Oppenheimer has repeatedly expressed 
his shame and regret and has stated flatly that he would never 
again so act. My conclusion is that of Mr. Hartley Rowe, who 
testified, “I think a man of Dr. Oppenheimer’s character is 
not going to make the same mistake twice.” 

Dr. Oppenheimer states that he still considers Chevalier his 
friend, although he sees him rarely. In 1950 just before Cheva- 
lier left this country to take up residence in France, he visited 
Dr. Oppenheimer for two days in Princeton; in December, 
1953, Dr. Oppenheimer visited with the Chevaliers in Paris 
at their invitation. These isolated visits may have been un- 
wise, but there is no evidence that they had any security 
significance. Chevalier was not sought out by Dr. Oppen- 
heimer in Paris but, rather, the meeting was proposed by the 
Chevaliers in a letter to Mrs. Oppenheimer. The contact 
consisted of a dinner and, on the following day, driving with 
Chevalier to meet André Malraux, the famous French literary 
figure for whom Chevalier was a translator. Malraux in the 
later years of his political life has been an active anti-Comi>u- 
nist advisor to General de Gaulle. These short visits wei? 
followed two months later by Chevalier’s use of Dr. Oppen 
heimer’s name in connection with clearance for employment 
by UNESCO. Dr. Oppenheimer’s action in this matter seems 
quite correct. When Chevalier mentioned the problem, Dr. 
Oppenheimer suggested that the proper place for advice was 
the American Embassy and that Dr. Geoffrey Wyman, the 
scientific attaché, might be in a position to give the advice. 
Before seeing Chevalier, Dr. Oppenheimer had lunched at the 
Embassy with Dr. Wyman, a former classmate, but it is clear 
from Dr. Wyman’s affidavit in the record that Dr. Oppen- 
heimer did not at that time or later mention or indorse 
Chevalier. 

Associations. It is stated that a persistent and continuing 
association with Communists and fellow-travelers is part of a 
pattern in Dr. Oppenheimer’s actions which indicates a dis- 
regard of the obligations of security. On examination, the 
record shows that, since the war, beyond the two visits with 
the Chevaliers, Dr. Oppenheimer’s associations with such per- 
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sons have been limited and infrequent. He sees his brother, 
Frank Oppenheimer (an admitted former Communist who 
left the Party in 1941) not “much more than once a year” and 
then only for “an evening together.” By chance, while return- 
ing from the barber, he ran into Lomanitz and Bohm on the 
streets of Princeton in May, 1949. Dr. Peters called on hin 
once to discuss testimony given by Dr. Oppenheimer before 
the House Committee on Un-American Activities. He has 
seen Bohm.and one-or two other former students at meetings 
of professional groups. I find nothing in the foregoing to 
substantiate the charge that Dr. Oppenheimer has had a 
“persistent and continuing” association with subversive indi- 
viduals. These are nothing more than occasional incidents in 
a complex life, and they were not sought by Dr. Oppen- 
heimer. 

Significance has been read into these occasional encounters 
in the light of Dr. Oppenheimer’s activities prior to 1943. 

The Gray Board found that he was an active fellow- 
traveler, but that there was no evidence that he was a mem- 
ber of the Party in the strict sense of the word. Dr. Oppen- 
heimer’s consistent testimony, and the burden of the evidence, 
shows that his financial contributions in the 1930's and early 
1940’s were directed to specific causes such as the Spanish 
Loyalists, even though they may have gone through indi- 
vidual Communists. 

The Communists with whom he was deeply involved were 
all related to him by personal ties: his brother and sister- 
in-law, his wife (who had left the Party before their mar- 
riage), and his former fiancée, Jean Tatlock. Finally, while 
there are self-serving claims by Communists on record as to 
Dr. Oppenheimer’s adherence to the Party, none of these is 
attributed to Communists who actually knew him, and Steve 
Nelson (who did know him) described him in a statement 
to another Communist as not a Marxist. The evidence sup- 
ports Dr. Oppenheimer’s consistent denial that he was ever 
a Communist. 

Dr. Oppenheimer has been repeatedly interrogated from 
1943 on concerning his associations and activities. Beyond 
the one admitted falsehood told in the Chevalier incident, 
the voluminous record shows a few contradictions between 
statements purportediy made in 1943 and subsequent recol- 
lections during interrogations in 1950 and 1954. The charges 
of falsehood concerning Weinberg and Lambert relate to 
such contradictions, and are dependent on a garbled tran- 
script. In my opinion, these contradictions have been given 
undue significance. 

Peters Letter. I find it difficult to conclude that the letter 
written by Dr. Oppenheimer in 1949 following his testimo.. 
about Dr. Bernard Peters befere a Congressional committee 
is evidence of any fault in character. This carefully composed 
letter, a copy of which was sent to the Congressional commit- 
tee, was not an attempt to repudiate the testimony relating 
to Dr. Peters’ background but, rather, was a manifestation 
of a belief that political views should not disqualify a scientist 
from a teaching job. He was led to this action by the protests 
of Dr. Bethe, Dr. Weisskopf, and Dr. Peters himself, and of 
Dr. Condon, and by the “overwhelming belief of the com- 
munity in which I lived that a man like that ought not to be 
fired either for his past or for his views, unless the past is 
criminal or the views led him to wicked actions.” One might 
disagree with this belief without taking it as evidence ol 
untrustworthiness. 

Lomanitz Deferment. It is clear that in cross-examination 
in 1954, Dr. Oppenheimer was led into contradictions con- 
cerning the induction into the Army of Rossi Lomanitz in 
1943. These contradictions, understandable as errors in mem- 
ory, are serious only if Dr. Oppenheimer’s behavior at that time 
was improper. Actually, Dr. Oppenheimer’s letter to Colonel 
Lansdale in 1943 says: “Since I am not in possession of the 
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facts which led to Mr. Lomanitz’s induction, I am, of course, 
not able to endorse this request in an absolute way. I can, 
however, say that Mr. Lomanitz’s competence and his past 
experience on the work in Berkeley should make him a man 
of real value whose technical service we should make every 
effort to secure for the project.” The letter was sent to 
Colonel Lansdale, the man to whom Dr. Oppenheimer had 
given information on Lomanitz’s Communist affiliation and 
the man who had told Dr. Oppenheimer that Lomanitz had 
been indiscreet with information. 

Obstruction of Security Officers. The majority opinion 
cites the Chevalier incident as an instance of obstruction of 
security officers and states without specification that there 
are other instances. I have sought to identify these other in- 
stances. The only instance I have found is a refusal by Dr. 
Oppenheimer in 1950 to answer FBI questions about Dr. 
Thomas Addis and Dr. Jean Tatlock on the ground that they 
were dead and could not defend themselves. This reticence 
to discuss the activities of a friend and of a former fiancée 
years after their deaths may have been an error. But in the 
circumstances, it seems understandable hesitation, and does 
not indicate a persistent “willful disregard” of security. 

Seaborg Letter. Before the October 1949 meeting of 
the General Advisory Committee at which the H-bomb pro- 
gram was discussed, Dr. Seaborg, a member of the General 
Advisory Committee who was unable to be present, sent 
Dr. Oppenheimer a letter on the topics to be discussed. In 
Dr. Oppenheimer’s letter to the Commission reporting the 
unanimous view of the eight members present at the General 
Advisory Committee meeting, there is no mention of Dr. 
Seaborg’s views. It is hard to see how Dr. Oppenheimer 
could have forgotten the letter, but it is still harder to see 
what purpose he could have hoped to achieve by intention- 
ally suppressing it—and then turning it over to the Commis- 
sion in his files. At the next meeting of the General Advisory 
Committee in December, 1949, the action of the October 
meeting was reviewed, and the minutes show that Dr. Sea- 
borg raised no objection. It seems likely that Dr. Seaborg 
himself did not consider that he had expressed any formal 
conclusions. His letter of October 14, 1949, opens as follows: 

“T will try to give you my thoughts for what they may 
be worth regarding the next GAC meeting, but I am 
afraid that there may be more questions than answers. 

. it seems to me that conclusions will be reached, if 
at all, only after a large amount of give and take dis- 
cussion at the GAC meeting.” (Page 238) 

c 7 ° 

The instances that I have described constitute the whole 
of the evidence extracted from a lengthy record to support 
the severe conclusions of the majority that Dr. Oppenheimer 
has “given proof of fundamental defects in his character” 
and of “persistent continuing associations.” Any implication 
that these are illustrations only and that further substantial 
evidence exists in the investigative files to support these 
charges is unfounded. 

With the single exception of the Chevalier incident, the 
evidence relied upon is thin, whether individual instances 
are considered separately or in combination. All added to- 
gether, with the Chevalier incident included, the evidence 
is singularly unimpressive when viewed in the perspective of 
the fifteen years of active life from which it is drawn. Few 
men could survive such a period of investigation and interro- 
gation without having many of their actions misinterpreted or 
misunderstood. 

To be effective a security system must be realistic. In 
the words of the Atomic Energy Commission security criteria: 

“The facts of each case must be carefully weighed 
and determination made in the light of all the informa- 
tion presented whether favorable or unfavorable. The 
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judgment of responsible persons as to the integrity of 

the individuals should be considered. The decision as 

to security clearance is an over-all, common-sense judg- 

ment, made.after consideration of all the relevant infor- 

mation as to whether or not there is risk that the granting 

of security clearance would endanger the common de- 

fense or security.” 

Application of this standard of over-all common-sense 
judgment to the whole record destroys any pattern of sus- 
picious conduct or catalog of falsehoods and evasions, and 
leaves a picture of Dr. Oppenheimer as an able, imagi- 
native human being with normal human weaknesses and 
failings. In my opinion the conclusion drawn by the ma- 
jority from the evidence is so extreme as to endanger the 
security system. 

If one starts with the assumption that Dr. Oppenheimer 
is disloyal, the incidents which I have recounted may arouse 
suspicion. However, if the entire record is read objectively, 
Dr. Oppenheimer’s loyalty and trustworthiness emerge clearly 
and the various disturbing incidents are shown in their proper 
light as understandable and unimportant. 

The “Chevalier incident” remains reprehensible; but in 
fairness and on all of the evidence, this one admitted and 
regretted mistake made many years ago does not predominate 
in my over-all judgment of Dr. Oppenheimer’s character and 
reliability. Unless one confuses a manner of expression with 
candor, or errors in recollection with lack of veracity, Dr. 
Oppenheimer’s testimony before the Gray Board has the ring 
of honesty. I urge thoughtful citizens to examine this testi- 
mony for themselves, and not be content with summaries or 
with extracts quoted out of context. 

With respect to the alleged disregard of the security sys- 
tem, I would suggest that the system itself is nothing to wor- 
ship. It is a necessary means to an end. Its sole purpose, 
apart from the prevention of sabotage, is to protect secrets. 
If a man protects the secrets he has in his hands and his 
head, he has shown essential regard for the security system. 

In addition, co-operation with security officials in their 
legitimate activities is to be expected of private citizens and 
government employees. The security system has, however, 
neither the responsibility nor the right to dictate every detail 
of a man’s life. I frankly do not understand the charge made 
by the majority that Dr. Oppenheimer has shown a persistent 
and willful disregard for the obligations of security, and that 
therefore he should be declared a security risk. No gymnas- 
tics of rationalization allow me to accept this argument. If 
in any recent instances, Dr. Oppenheimer has misunderstood 
his obligation to security, the error is occasion for reproof but 
not for a finding that he should be debarred from serving his 
country. Such a finding extends the concept of “security risk” 
beyond its legitimate justification and constitutes a dangerous 
precedent. 

In these times, failure to employ a man of great talents 
may impair the strength and power of this country. Yet I 
would accept this loss if I doubted the loyalty of Dr. Oppen- 
heimer or his ability to hold his tongue. I have no such 
doubts. 

I conclude that Dr. Oppenheimer’s employment “will not 
endanger the common defense and security” and will be 
“clearly consistent with the interests of the national security.” 
I prefer the positive statement that Dr. Oppenheimer’s fur- 
ther employment will continue to strengthen the United 
States. 

I therefore have voted to reinstate Dr. Oppenheimer’s 
clearance. 

Henry D. SMytu, COMMISSIONER 


(For the story of one of the mysteries in the Dppenheimer 
case, see page 89.) 
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WHAT HAPPENS TO WAGES NOW? 


Raises Around 5 Cents—With Bigger Pensions 


Settlement in steel sets the tone 
for wage increases for the last 
half of the “ninth round.” 

What to expect: a 5-cent pat- 
tern for hourly wage hikes; big- 
ger pensions; more generous 
insurance plans. Annual wage 
appears sidetracked for this year. 

But not all industries will fol- 
low the same line. An industry- 
by-industry survey shows what 
the outlook is, in detail. 


In practical terms, this is how the 

steel settlement is likely to affect work- 
ers and employers in other industries: 
e A wage increase of 5 cents an hour 
is fixed more firmly as the 1954 pattern 
for big industries, confirming an earlier 
trend. Five cents is what Steelworkers 
got. 
e Bigger pensions will be sought by 
other. unions. That’s because retirement 
benefits for steelworkers with 30 years’ 
service are being raised to a minimum 
of $140 a month. 


e Insurance programs will be expanded, 
matching gains made by the steel union. 
Workers will help pay for larger bene- 
fits, if the steel agreement is copied. 

e Annual wage, demanded by the Steel- 
workers and later dropped, appears to be 
sidetracked as an issue for this year. 

e Strikes are expected to be held to a 
minimum in the last six months of 1954. 
Original demands often will be reduced 
to avoid strikes. Unions are showing a 
willingness to settle for smaller amounts 
than in previous postwar rounds. 

@ Raises, as they come, don’t always 
mean that workers will be taking home 
more money this year than last. Incomes, 
in many cases, are being reduced by 
loss of overtime. The chart on this page 
shows what is happening to steelworkers’ 
incomes. 

Key industries, in many cases, have 
been holding up wage decisions pend- 
ing a settlement in steel. They now 
have a pattern to go by, and early 
agreements are expected. Not all will 
follow the lead of steel, and many 
reached their own agreements weeks 
and months ago. 

Here is the outlook: 

Coal is something of an unknown 
quantity. John L. Lewis could have 


terminated his contracts with coal oper- 
ators last October and sought pay raises. 
He was faced with a depressed indus- 
try in which many operators were call- 
ing for pay cuts instead of raises. By 
keeping the contract, Mr. Lewis retained 
the old wage scales. 

One theory has been that he was wait- 
ing to see what the Steelworkers got, 
with the hope that the steel companies 
would grant the same increase to the 
coal miners in their “captive” mines. If 
the steel mines gave an increase, Mr. 
Lewis might be able to use it to influence 
commercial mines not tied to steel. 

Telephone workers did not wait long 
to go out on strike after the steel set- 
tlement came. The CIO Communications 
Workers started a walkout of equipment 
installers employed by the Western 
Electric Company. The installers work 
in 44 States, and in the past have caused 
interference with telephone _ service 
when operators and other employes de- 
clined to go through the installers’ picket 
lines. 

Western Electric offered raises of 4 
to 7 cents an hour before the strike, but 
the union asked for 6 to 8 cents. This 
was one case where the union declined 
to accept the 5-cent pattern of steel, 





What a 5-Cent Raise Means to Steelworkers 


Basic Data: BLS 
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A YEAR 
AGO, 


the average steelworker, putting in 40.8 
hours a week, drew $2.20 an hour, 
counting extra rorengh el for overtime. Weekly 


his working time wes off t0 37.3 hours c 


BY SPRING 
OF 1954, 


valbegg' had lost his overtime pay, was 
pare ty $2.15 an hour. Weekly earnings: 


his pay goes up 5 cents, to $2.20 an hour. 

With 37.3 hours of work per week, he © 
still will get less than a year ago. weet 

corning: $82.06. - 
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Ss trical Workers, however, continued ne- £255 
sotiations, seeking further concessions. a 
: The CIO Rubber Workers Union now RAW M AT E R | A LS aa 

r- is likely to speed up negotiations with 

28, major rubber companies. The union’s 

IS- Renard for a “substantial” but unspeci- CG LO Ss E 

ll- fied pay raise has been on the table for 

By several months. 

od The CIO Oil Workers Union also has AT HAN D 
been negotiating, off and on, over wage 

it- demands in recent weeks, without hur- 

rt, tying for a_ settlement. The union's 

es request for a raise of about 10 cents an 

1e hour was accompanied by a promise not 

If to strike this year. 

I. A strike of AFL and CIO unions 

e against the West Coast lumbering in- 
dustry began June 21. Their demands 

ig for an increase of 12.5 cents an hour 

t- were met by company insistence that q 

1S the emplovers could not give anything. 


at Shipbuilding firms on the East Coast 
n also may be affected by the steel set- 
‘k tlement. The CIO Shipbuilding Workers 
d Union has been seeking a raise. 

e The meat industry has just been 


2 handed wage demands by both AFL 
ot and CIO unions, although no figure 
was mentioned. A pay raise, bigger 
4 pensions and insurance benefits, a guar- 
it anteed annual wage and a 35-hour week 
is are sought. 
d A power-company strike that began 
l, (Continued on page 84) 
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Use America’s only “3-state one-station 
TV network” and save—in just 32 weeks 
of a 10 minute show aired five times 
weekly — the cost of an $18,990 Beech- 
craft Bonanza. 


Average time costs run 544 less than the com- 
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. . . Steelworkers got better terms than most other unions 


last week in Northern Ohio cities is an 
indication that employers cannot always 
hold the wage increase to the steel pat- 
tern. The CIO Utility Workers struck to 
support a demand for a 16-cent raise, aft- 
er the Ohio Edison Power Company 
offered 10 cents. On the other hand, 
a raise of 8 cents averted a strike of 
AFL unions against the Kansas City 
Power & Light Company. 

In trying to apply the steel pattern to 
their own industries, unions are likely 
to run into arguments at times. If a union 
tries to use the total steel package of 
9 to 12 cents as the basis of a settle- 
ment, employers often will be able to 
point out that their own insurance or 
pension plans equal or exceed those just 
being granted in steel. 

A comparison of the 1954 steel terms 
with agreements reached earlier in the 
year in other industries shows that, as 
a general rule, the Steelworkers won a 
larger total package than the others. The 
steel union estimates the total cost to 
the employer at about 12 cents an hour, 
but company officials indicate that this 
figure is a bit high, that 9 or 10 cents 
is closer. 

Auto workers, for example, have re- 
ceived a net gain of 6 cents an hour in 
pay raises since the 1953 steel agree- 
ment went into effect. The auto increases 
were automatic under the CIO’s five- 
year contracts that expire in mid-1955. 
The agreements give annual raises of 
5 cents an hour each June, with raises 
or cuts in a cost-of-living allowance that 
is adjusted every three months. 

Actually, part of the 5-cent raise for 
Steelworkers is not going to show up in 
the take-home pay. That is because 2 
cents of this increase will go to pay the 
worker's share of added insurance costs. 
He will match the company’s added 
contribution to the insurance plan, 
which provides life, sickness, accident, 
hospitalization and _ surgical benefits. 
Steelworkers and companies have been 
paying 2.5 cents an hour each into the 
insurance plan. Benefits will be in- 
creased in November. 

Auto companies did not negotiate on 
fringe benefits this year. Therefore, 
their 1954 package is less than the 9-to- 
12 cent cost for steel. On the other 
hand, the auto union got an increase in 
pension benefits last year, at a time 
when the steel industry bargained only 
on wages. 

Auto contracts now fix the maximum 
payment to a retired worker, after 30 
years of service, at $137.50 per month. 
The minimum benefit is $100 a month, 
after 25 years of service. Steel’s mini- 
mum benefit has been $100, now goes to 


$140. Payments in steel are based on 
earnings of the worker while in the 
mills, and range upward from the $140 
base pension. Some go as high as $285 
a month. The pensions in steel and auto 
include the Social Security benefit. 
The agreements in autos and steel 
now provide that any increase in Social 
Security that is granted by Congress 


will be passed on to the retired worker. , 


As originally written, in 1949, these 
plans allowed the companies to reduce 
their share of the pension if the federal 
benefit rose. Other unions still operating 
on this fixed-total basis for pensions 
are likely to insist on switching to the 
new steel and auto method. 





In Some Fields, 
Pay Is Being Cut 


At a time when steel is setting a pat- 
tern of wage increases for other indus- 
tries, workers in some fields are finding 
it necessary to take pay cuts to hold 
their jobs and to keep their employers 
in business. 

Wage cuts are spreading through the 
woolen and worsted mills after an arbi- 
tration award forced the CIO Textile 
Workers to take a reduction in a test 
case. Other mills had continued the old 
rates with the right to match any pay 
cuts coming out of the arbitration. Most 
of the cuts are running at 10.5 cents an 
hour but some are larger. 

In Port Huron, Mich., a union spokes- 
man says his members are willing to 
take pay cuts to keep their plant in 
operation. Their employer, the Pressed 
Metals of America, Inc., recently was 
preparing to shut down if economies 
could not be effected. Average rates had 
been about $2.50 an hour. The CIO's 
United Auto Workers dropped a strike 
threat and offered to negotiate on a 
plan to keep the business going. 

In the Panther Valley in Pennsylvania, 
hard-coal mines of the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Company were closed May 3, 
because of business losses. When the 
company later offered to reopen on con- 
dition that the miners produce more coal 
per man, four local unions of the United 
Mine Workers accepted the plan, but one 
local blocked the reopening. 

The company then announced per- 
manent closing of its mines. This brought 
an offer from the miners to work for 20 
days without pay, if the mines reopened, 
provided the money be returned to them 
at the year’s end if operations were 
profitable. 
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HOLDING HEMISPHERE LINE 
AGAINST COMMUNISM 


Secretary Dulles Tells How Kremlin Failed in Guatemala 


“Cold war” inside the Americas has passed 
an initial showdown. In Guatemala, Soviet 
"Russia has lost its first well-established base 
of operations in an American country on the 
_ doorstep of the United States. 
For the U. S., Guatemala was the first test 
of a new defense. Trouble in Central America 
once was a matter for the U.S. Marines. This 


ee | 


ee 


Following is full text of a speech by John Foster Dulles, 
Secretary of State, broadcast by radio and television net- 
works on June 30, 1954: 


Tonight I should like to talk with you about Guatemala. 
It is the scene of dramatic events. They expose the evil pur- 
pose of the Kremlin to destroy the inter-American system 
and they test the ability of the American states to maintain 
the peaceful integrity of this Hemisphere. 

For several years international Communism has been prob- 
ing here and there for nesting places in the Americas. It 
finally chose Guatemala as a spot which it could turn into 
an official base from which to breed subversion which would 
extend to other American republics. 

This intrusion of Soviet despotism was, of course, a direct 
challenge to our Monroe Doctrine—the first and most funda- 
mental of our foreign policies. 

It is interesting to recall that the menace which brought 
that Doctrine into being was itself a menace born in Russia. 
It was the Russian Czar Alexander and his despotic allies in 
Europe who, early in the last century, sought control of South 
America and the western part of North America. In 1823, 
President Monroe confronted this challenge with his declara- 
tion that the European despots could not “extend their po- 
litical system to any portion of either continent without en- 
dangering our peace and happiness.” “We would not,” he 
said, “behold such interposition, in any form, with indiffer- 
ence.” 

These sentiments were shared by the other American re- 
publics and they were molded into a foreign policy of us all. 
For 131 years that policy has well served the peace and 
security of this Hemisphere. It serves us well today. 

In Guatemala, international Communism had an initial 
success. It began 10 years ago when a revolution occurred 
in Guatemala. The revolution was not without justification. 
But the Communists seized on it, not as an opportunity for 
real reforms, but as a chance to gain political power. 

Communist agitators devoted themselves to infiltrating the 
public and private organizations of Guatemala. They sent 
recruits to Russia and other Communist countries for revolu- 
tionary training and indoctrination in such institutions as the 
Lenin School at Moscow. Operating in the guise of “re- 
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time the U.S. relied upon its neighbors in 
the Organization of American States. 

The story of how Guatemalan Communists 
sought Soviet support in the United Nations 
and how the American countries met the chal- 
lenge is presented here by U. S. News & World 


Report, as told in a speech by Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles. 


formers,” they organized the workers and peasants under 
Communist leadership. Having gained control of what they 
call “mass organizations” they moved on to take over the 
official press and radio of the Guatemalan Government. They 
dominated the Social Security organization and ran the 
agrarian reform program. Through the technique of the 
“popular front” they dictated to the Congress and the Presi- 
dent. 

The judiciary made one valiant attempt to protect its 
integrity and independence. But the Communists, using their 
control of the legislative body, caused the Supreme Court to 
be dissolved when it refused to give approval to a Commu- 
nist-contrived law. Arbenz, who until this week was Presi- 
dent of Guatemala, was openly manipulated by the leaders 
of Communism. 

Guatemala is a small country. But its power, standing 
alone, is not a measure of the threat. The master plan of 
international Communism is to gain a solid political base in 
this Hemisphere, a base that can be used to extend Com- 
munist penetration to the other peoples of the other Amer- 
ican governments. It Was not the power of the Arbenz Gov- 
ernment that concerned us but the power behind it. 

If world Communism captures any American state, how- 
ever small, a new and perilous front is established which will 
increase the danger to the entire free world and require even 
greater sacrifices from the American people. 

This situation in Guatemala had become so dangerous that 
the American states could not ignore it. At Caracas last 
March, the American States held their Tenth Inter-American 
Conference. They then adopted a momentous statement. 
They declared that “the domination or control of the political 
institutions of any American state by the international Com- 
munist movement . . . would constitute a threat to the 
sovereignty and political independence of the American 
states, endangering the peace of America.” 

There was only one American state that voted against this 


‘ Declaration. That state was Guatemala. 


This Caracas Declaration precipitated a dramatic chain of 
events. From their European base the Communist leaders 
moved rapidly to build up the military power of their agents 
in Guatemala. In May, a large shipment of arms moved from 
behind the Iron Curtain into Guatemala. The shipment was 
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sought to be secreted by false manifests and false clearances. 
Its ostensible destination was changed three times while en 
route. 

At the same time, the agents of international Communism 
in Guatemala intensified efforts to penetrate and subvert the 
neighboring Central American states. They attempted po- 
litical assassinations and political strikes. They used consular 
agents for political warfare. 

Many Guatemalan people protested against their being 
used by Communist dictatorship to serve the Communists’ 
lust for power. The response was mass arrests, the suppres- 
sion of constitutional guarantees, the killing of opposition 
leaders and other brutal tactics normally employed by Com- 
munism to secure the consolidation of its power. 

In the face of these events and in accordance with the 
spirit of the Caracas Declaration, the nations of this Hemi- 
sphere laid further plans to grapple with the danger. The 
Arbenz Government responded with an effort to disrupt the 
inter-American system. Because it enjoyed the full support 
of Soviet Russia, which is on the Security Council, it tried to 
bring the matter before the Security Council. It did so with- 
out first referring the matter to the American regional organi- 
zation as is called for both by the United Nations Charter 
itself and by the treaty Declaration. That state was Guate- 
mala. 


CONNIVANCE WITH RUSSIA 


The Foreign Minister of Guatemala openly connived in this 
matter with the Foreign Minister of the Soviet Union. The 
two were in open correspondence and ill-concealed privity. 
The Security Council at first voted overwhelmingly to refer 
the Guatemala matter to the Organization of American 
States. The vote was 10 to 1. But that one negative vote 
was a Soviet veto. 

Then the Guatemalan Government, with Soviet backing, 
redoubled its efforts to supplant the American states’ system 
by Security Council jurisdiction. 

However, last Friday, the United Nations Security Council 
decided not to take up the Guatemalan matter, but to leave 
it in the first instance to the American states themselves. That 
was a triumph for the system of balance between regional 
organization and world organization, which the American 
states had fought for when the Charter was drawn up at 
San Francisco. 

The American States then moved promptly to deal with 
the situation. Their “peace commission” left yesterday for 

uatemala. 

Earlier the Organization of American States had voted 
overwhelmingly to call a meeting of their foreign ministers 
to consider the penetration of international Communism in 
Guatemala and the measures required to eliminate it. Never 
before has there been so clear a caft uttered with such a 
sense of urgency and strong resolve 

Throughout the period I have outlined, the Guatemalan 
Government and Communist agents throughout the world 
have persistently attempted to obscure the real issue—that of 
Communist imperialism—by claiming that the United States 
is only interested in protecting American business. We re- 
gret that there have been disputes between the Guatemalan 
Government and the United Fruit Company. We have urged 
repeatedly that these disputes be submitted for settlement to 
an international tribunal or to international arbitration. That 
is the way to dispose of problems of this sort. But this 
issue is relatively unimportant. All who know the temper of 
the U.S. people and Government must realize that our over- 
riding. concern is that which, with others, we recorded at 
Caracas, namely the endangering by international Commu- 
nism of the peace and security of this Hemisphere. 
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The people of Guatemala have now been heard from. De- 
spite the armaments piled up by the Arbenz Government, it 
was unable to enlist the spiritual co-operation of the people. 

Led by Colonel Castillo Armas, patriots arose in Guatemala 
to challenge the Communist leadership—and to change it. 

, Thus, the situation is being cured by the Guatemalans them- 
‘ selves. 

Last Sunday, President Arbenz of Guatemala resigned and 
seeks asylum. Others are following his example. 

Tonight, just as I speak, Colonel Castillo Armas is in con- 
ference in E] Salvador with Colonel Monzon, the head of the 
council which has taken over the power in Guatemala 
City. It was this power that the just wrath of the Guate- 
malan people wrested from President Arbenz, who then 
took flight. 

Now the future of Guatemala lies at the disposal of the 
Guatemalan people themselves. It lies also at the disposal of 
leaders loyal to Guatemala who have not treasonably become 
the agents of an alien despotism which sought to use Guate- 
mala for its own evil ends. 

The events of recent months and days add a new and 
glorious chapter to the already great tradition of the Amer- 
ican states. 

Each one of the American states has cause for profound 
gratitude. We can all be grateful that we showed at Caracas 
an impressive solidarity in support of our American institu- 
tions. I may add that we are prepared to do so again at the 
conference called for Rio. Advance knowledge of that solidar- 
iy undoubtedly shook the Guatemalan Government. 

We can be grateful that the Organization of American 
States showed that it could act quickly and vigorously in aid 
of peace. There was proof that our American Organization 
is not just a paper organization, but that it has vigor and 
Vitality to act. 

We can be grateful to the United Nations Security Council 
which recognized the right of regional organizations in the 
first instance to order their own affairs. Otherwise the Soviet 
Russians would have started a controversy which would have 
set regionalism against universality and gravely wounded 
both. 

Above all, we can be grateful that there were loyal citizens 
of Guatemala who, in the face of terrorism and violence and 
against what seemed insuperable odds, had the courage aud 
the will to eliminate the traitorous tools of foreign despots. 


GRAVE DANGER AVERTED 


The need for vigilance is not past. Communism is stiii a 
menace everywhere. But the people of the United States and 
of the other American republics can feel tonight that at least 
one grave danger has been averted. Also an example is set 
which promises increased security for the future. The am- 
bitious and unscrupulous will be less prone to feel that Com- 
munism is the wave of their future. 

In conclusion, let me assure the people of Guatemala. As 
peace and freedom are restored to that sister republic, the 
Government of the United States will continue to support the 
just aspirations of the Guatemalan people. A prosperous and 
progressive Guatemala is vital to a healthy Hemisphere. The 
United States pledges itself not merely to political opposition 
to Communism, but to help to alleviate conditions in Guate- 
mala and elsewhere which might afford Communism an op- 
portunity to spread its tentacles throughout the Hemisphere. 
Thus we shall seek in positive ways to make our Americas 
an example which will inspire men everywhere. 


For details of how the Communists took over Guatemala, 
seepage 17; for the story of a U. S. Ambassador’s experi- 
ences in the midst of revolt, see page 46. 
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Enjoy “Red Carpet” service on United Air Lines’ new DC-7s 
...Mation’s fastest airliners, nonstop coast to coast! 


You can look forward to “Red Carpet” service when 
you travel on one of United’s de luxe DC-7s like “the 
Hollywood” or “the Continental.” It’s in keeping with 
the luxury you enjoy every mile of the way on the 
nation’s newest, fastest and most comfortable airliners! 


On United’s DC-7s you relax in deep, richly up- 
holstered seats... you’re served beverages. and de- 
licious, full-course meals prepared by United’s famous 
chefs... there are games, magazines, music... other 
service “extras” in the famous Mainliner® manner. 


Cruising at 365 m.p.h. in the smooth upper air, you 
enjoy the added comfort of improved soundproofing, 
automatic pressurization and air conditioning. 


Also — your luggage gets “white glove treatment.” 
It’s stowed in a special compartment (exclusive with 


UNITED’S DC-7s NOW OFFER the fastest—the only nonstop flights, San Francisco-New York; 
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Hawaii 


United) adjoining the main cabin for extra-fast 
delivery upon arrival. For reservations, call or write 
United or an Authorized Travel Agent. 
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MYSTERY IN OPPENHEIMER CASE 


Trail of Inquiry That Vanished at the White House 











A new mystery in the Oppenheimer case is 
brought to light by testimony before the 
board that found Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer 
to be a security risk. 

The mystery is this: What happened at the 
White House in 1947, more than seven years 
ago, when Dr. Oppenheimer’s security clear- 
ance was questioned by the FBI? 
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David E. Lilienthal, Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in 1947, was questioned closely by attorneys for both 
sides before the AEC’s Personnel Security Board. He told 
the Board that on March 8, 1947, he received a phone call 
from J. Edgar Hoover, of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
stating thot an important file was coming over. It was the 
FBI’s file on Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, containing ‘‘cer- 
tain derogatory information.” 

The AEC held a hurried conference, called some of Dr. 
Oppenheimer’s closest associates, then went to the White 
House, on March 11, for advice. Dr. Oppenheimer was an 
appointee of the President, in the position he held at that 
time. But there was no expression of views about the Oppen- 
heimer case by President Truman or his staff, and the AEC 
went on to clear Dr. Oppenheimer for complete access to its 
deepest secrets. 

In what follows, Mr. Lilienthal is being questioned first by 
Samuel J. Silverman, a counsel for Dr. Oppenheimer: 


Q [Mr. Lilienthal] when did you say you became Chair- 
man of the AEC? 

A I think it was the 28th of October, 1946. 

Q Some time after you became Chairman was the question 


of Dr. Oppenheimer’s past associations and his left-wing ac- 


tivities and so on called to your attention? 

A Yes, it was. 

Q Will you tell us the circumstances of that, please? 

A The board will recall that there is a kind of grandfather 
clause in the Atomic Energy Act, by which those who had 
been cleared under the Manhattan District [original atomic 
agency] continued to hold their clearances—I have not looked 
at this provision for some time—but the effect is to hold their 
clearances until a re-examination by the FBI was made, and 
the question is re-examined on the basis of new additional 
information, or something to that effect. So we had a number 
of such re-examinations coming to us. 

I have located the date of March 8 [1947] as being the date 
on which I appeared—give or take a day or so—a call from Mr. 
Hoover [J. Edgar Hoover, Director, Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation] saying he was sending over by special messenger 
an important file involved in this re-examination. 

I received this file. It related to Dr. Oppenheimer. It con- 
tained in it a great deal of information from the Manhattan 
District, and perhaps some subsequent investigation. I called 
the Commissioners together on the 10th. The day of Mr. 
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David E. Lilienthal, former Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, testified that he 
went to Clark Clifford, President Truman's 
Counsel, for advice. But the trail stops there. 

What happened next? Did the White House 
ignore the case? Or what? Here's the record on 
this latest development in the strange story 
of Dr. Oppenheimer. 
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Hoover's call appears to be Saturday. In any event, I called 
the Commissioners together on a Monday, March the 10th, in 
the morning, I believe. 

The existence of this sort of information I did not know up 
until that time, and I don’t think any of us did, unless perhaps 
Dr. Bacher [Dr. Robert F. Bacher, professor of physics, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology] did. 

Q You say you called the Commission together. Who was 
present at the meeting? 

A My recollection is that all the commissioners were 
present. This would be Dr. Robert F. Bacher, who was at 
the Los Alamos project during the war; Sumner T. Pike, 
Lewis L. Strauss, and Wesley W. Waymack. 

Q Will you tell us what happened at that Commission 
meeting? 

A Commission conference would be the best description 
because it continued for some time. It was very informal. We 
had this file which I requested all the commissioners to read. 
It was not necessary to request them to because it was obvi- 
ously a matter of great interest and importance. Instead of 
delegating this to someone else, it seemed clear that we 
should do the evaluating, since the responsibility of deciding 
what should be done, if anything, was ours. So we did be- 
gin a reading of this file around the table in my office in the 
New State Building, and then later, as time went on, mem- 
bers would take all or parts of their file to their offices and 
sO on. 

One of the first things that was observed was that although 
this file did contain derogatory information going back a 
number of years, it did not contain any reference, as far as I 
recall, or at least any significant reference, to the work that 
Dr. Oppenheimer had done as a public servant. 

Q Let me interrupt you for a moment. You have seen the 
Commission's letter of Dec. 23, 1953, which suspended Dr. 
Oppenheimer’s clearance? 

A I have. 

Q So far as you can recall, what is the relationship between 
the derogatory information contained in that letter and the 
material that was before you, sent to you by Mr. Hoover in 
1947? 

A From my careful reading of the Commission’s letter 
and my best recollection of the material in that file, and the 
charges cover substantially the same body of information— 

Q Except for the hydrogen-bomb stuff, of course. 

A Yes, up to the point of 1947, I suppose. 
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Q You were saying that you found that the file contained 
derogatory information, but did not contain affirmative mat- 
ter, shall we say? 

A It did not contain any information about those who 
worked with Dr. Oppenheimer in the Manhattan District. So 
we asked Dr. Vannevar Bush, who we knew had been active 
in the pre-Manhattan District enterprise, as well as since 
that time, and Dr. James Conant, both who happened to 
be in town, to come in and visit us about this file. They ex- 
pressed themselves about Dr. Oppenheimer and his loyalty 
and character and associations and particularly the degree 
to which he had contributed to the military strength of the 
United States. 

I called Secretary Patterson, [Robert P. Patterson, Secre- 
tary of War], or someone did, to ask him to request [that] 
General Groves [Lieut. Gen. Leslie R. Groves], under whom 
Dr. Oppenheimer had served, be asked to supply a statement 
about his opinion about Dr. Oppenheimer and the circum- 
stances under which he was selected and kept as director of 
the laboratory. 

We discussed this with Dr. Bush and Dr. Conant during 
that day and I think into the next day. 

Q Did you ask Dr. Bush or Dr. Conant for anything in 
writing? 

A I don’t know whether they volunteered or whether we 
asked, but certainly they did provide written statements more 
or less following the line of their oral statements. 

Yesterday I had an opportunity to read these and refresh 
my recollection on them. I take it they are in the files. 


oO o °° 


DR. OPPENHEIMER’S MEDAL 


Mr. Robb: [Roger Robb, counsel for the Personnel Security 
Board] The file . . . also contains for your information . . . the 
citation which accompanied the Medal for Merit which was 
awarded to Dr. Oppenheimer. 

Mr. Silverman: That I think has already been read into the 
record. 

Mr. Robb: I think so. But that is in the file. 

Mr. Lilienthal: As I recall, this was on the recommendation 
of General Groves. I probably had seen it at that time. 

Mr. Robb: The Medal for Merit citation apparently was 
sent to Mr. Lilienthal and a letter from George M. Elsey dated 
March 14, 1947. 

Mr. Silverman: Did it say who Mr. Elsey was? 

Mr. Robb: I can’t read it here, “Commander, USNR.” I 
guess he was secretary or something of the board. 

By Mr. Silverman: 

Q ... Did you then take the matter up with anyone in the 
office of the President? 

A Yes. This would be March 11, on the Tuesday following 
the Monday I have referred to, Dr. Bush and I made an ap- 
pointment with Clark Clifford, the President’s Counsel, and 
asked him. to call the President’s attention to this file. 

The reason for doing this was that we were a little uncer- 
tain about our role here. The members of the GAC [Gen- 
eral Advisory Committee to the Atomic Energy Commission, 
of which Dr. Oppenheimer was then a member] under the 
law were appointed by the President and not by the Com- 
mission. They were not subject to Senate confirmation, but 
they were presidential appointees. It seemed important to 
call this matter to his attention to make sure that the Presi- 
dent was made aware of this file. This was the purpose of 
our call. 

It was left that Mr. Clifford would advise the President and 
would send word to us if there were further questions that 
the President had. 
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The reading of the memorandum from Commander Elsey 
refreshes my recollection on one of the things that was said 
either over the phone or in conversation, that his Medal for 
Merit commission had knowledge about Dr. Oppenheimer. 


. I didn’t know there was this citation that was sent at that 


time. I think it was later that week that Mr. Clifford phoned 
me, or Dr. Bush, and I may have gone back—I am not too 
clear on this—but in any case, the President was advised 
and the President didn’t express any views about what 
should be done. He did not express the view that the clear- 
ance should be canceled or that he should remove Dr. Op- 
penheimer or anything of that kind. 

Q Did you do anything further in an effort to decide what 
you should do about this problem? 

A We discussed the matter together. We interrogated and 
conversed with our associate, Dr. Bacher, because he was an 
intimate associate—he was actually deputy to Dr. Oppen- 
heimer at Los Alamos during most of the period of the Los 
Alamos Laboratory, and had therefore a day-to-day work- 
ing knowledge of him—and he expressed his view about 
Dr. Oppenheimer. I think I called on the chairman of the 
military liaison committee, who at that time was General 
[Lewis H.] Brereton, and advised that the question had been 
raised. General Groves was a member of the liaison commit- 
tee at that time and could inform the committee to the extent 
that the committee wanted further informati: 

{ think that covers what was done at that time, except that 
we reached a conclusion. The conclusion was that on the 
whole set of circumstances, there did not seem to be any oc- 
casion for canceling or withdrawing the clearance or taking 
any other action. 

° oO . 

By Mr. Robb: 

Q Now, after you received this material from Mr. Hoover, 
on Monday morning, do I understand your testimony that 
you presented it to the Commission, is that right? 

A That is my recollection. 

Q And each of them read the material, is that correct? 

A During the course of succeeding hours, or a couple of 
days, each of them did read it. 

Q Didn't they read it right then? 

A That was my recollection. 

Q That they did? 

A They sat down and began passing it around, and took it 
to their offices, and so on. I think some of them stayed, and 
some of them took it to their offices for further reading, and 
sO on. 

oO > ° 

Q After you had digested this material that Mr. Hoover 
had sent you, did you form any opinion as to whether or not 
the information contained in Mr. Hoover's material was true 
or false? 

A Well, I don’t know how to answer that. The information 
was like other information and we had no way of determining 
whether it was true or false and we did not see the people 
and the informants were anonymous and so on, and so | 
don’t know how to answer that question. 

Q Well, from that point on, did you proceed on the as- 
sumption it was true, or did you proceed on the assumption 
it was false? 

A Well, I proceeded on the assumption, we proceeded to 
try to evaluate it, some of it having a ring of veracity and 
some of it—for example, as I recall one of the reports, and 
I think it is in this report, the informant turned out to be a 
9-year-old boy. If that is true in this case, it may not be, 
then obviously you would say, “Well, this probably is not 
anything to rely on.” But, in other cases, the report would 
say that the informant “X” is someone the bureau has great 
confidence in, and you would assume that that was true. 
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Q Was the 9-year-old boy referred to in the material Mr. 
Hoover sent you on March 8? 

A I had an impression, but this may have been some other 
file and as I remember that as an illustration of how you have 
to evaluate these things. 

Q Well, now, having this material before you, I assume 
that contained certain allegations against Dr. Oppenheimer, 
didn’t it? 

A It constituted derogatory information about Dr. Oppen- 
heimer, that is right. 

Q And you say you proceeded to evaluate it? 

A We did our best to evaluate it. 

Q What did you do to evaluate it? 

A Well, in general, speaking for myself, I followed this 
kind of a rule, that assuming that part of this material that 
has the ring of veracity to it is to be true, and discarding that 
that looks rather unimportant, or perhaps not true, does this 
derogatory information balanced against all of the other 
things one knows about the man indicate that he is a security 
risk or he is a man who would endanger the security of the 
United States. That is on the whole case. 

Q When did you go through that process? 

A As we were reading the file. 

Q You mean that morning? 

A Well, in the process of considering it, yes. 

Q When did you reach your conclusion on it? 

A I don't recall exactly. It was I think, probably, during 
the course of that week, after we talked to Dr. Conant and 
these other people that knew Dr. Oppenheimer well. There 
was a consensus that there was no occasion for us to cancel 
this clearance by anything that we had seen. I don’t think 
that there was any question raised by anyone to the contrary, 
but in any case that was the feeling that I had. 

Q Didn't you reach that conclusion the same afternoon? 

A That isn’t my recollection because we did go to the 
President or Dr. Bush and I went to the President the next 
day, but it could be that. 

Q In the process of reaching that conclusion, sir, did you 
go back to Mr. Hoover to ask him for further details about 
this matter? 

A We didn’t immediately, no. We recognized the respon- 
sibility, and Mr. Hoover had transmitted the most recent 
information he had and the responsibility for evaluating and 
the conclusion was ours, and we did later think that it would 
be wise to go and see whether we were misinterpreting some 
of this, and that was the purpose of the visit later in March. 

Q But did you communicate with Mr. Hoover and say, 
“Mr. Hoover, here is an item here that we wonder about. 
What is your evidence to back this up?” 

A No, I don’t. think we did. 

Q You didn’t do that in respect to any of these items, did 
youP 

A I don’t think that was the practice. 

Q Did you do it? 

A No, I don’t think we did. 


THE “GRAVEST” EPISODE 


Q And I believe you have testified there were some items 
that you accepted as true, and some you had doubt about? 

A Yes. I can’t remember which was which, but I have the 
recollection that some of these things were stronger and 
more clear than others, but the whole picture was that of 
derogatory information about the man’s past associations, 
and one episode that was worse than that. 

Q Which was that? 

A Involving Chevalier. 

[The “Chevalier incident” occurred in 1943. It involved a 
report by Dr. Oppenheimer, then director of the Los Alamos 
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Laboratory, of his talk with Haakon Chevalier, a fellow 
scientist, who had been approached in a Russian effort to 
establish spy relations within the Los Alamos project. Dr. 
Oppenheimer testified to the Personnel Security Board later 
that this was “a cock-and-bull story” tl.at he told to the 
Laboratory’s security officers. } ; 

Q What do you mean, “worse than that,” Mr. Lilienthal? 

A Well, this struck me as being the only thing, the thing 
in the whole record, that would give the gravest concern, 
and for that, and the thing that dismissed that concern from 
my mind was the fact that General Groves and Mr. Lansdale, 
the security officer at the time this happened, examined this 
man on the question, and were apparently satisfied that this 
was not or did not endanger the national security, and the 
evidence to that was they kept him on. I can’t add anything 
to that. That seemed to me a very conclusive kind of a judg- 
ment about whether he was dangerous or not. 

Q Now, on that same day, this is March 10 again, in the 
afternoon, you met and talked to Dr. Bush, didn’t you? 

° 3 ° 

A Yes, and Dr. Bush was invited to meet with the Com- 
mission, and I don’t know whether it was that day or not, 
but it was about that time. 

Q And you wanted to get his opinion? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you show him this material from Mr. Hoover? 

A I can’t recall. 

Q Then I believe you called in Dr. Conant, didn’t you? 

A That is my recollection, yes, sir. 

Q Did you show the material to him? 

A I don’t recall, I certainly discussed the context of it, 
but I doubt whether he was asked to read the file. 

Q You mean you made Dr. Conant familiar with the 
material? 

A We tried to communicate to him what the nature of the 
derogatory information was, and I am now, my recollection 
is not precise about it, but that is my best recollection. We 
certainly conveyed to him the problem this report or file 
represented. 

Q Isn't it true, Mr. Lilienthal, that that very day, March 
10, 1947, after talking with Dr. Bush and Dr. Conant, that 
you concluded that there was no doubt as to Dr. Oppen- 
heimer’s loyalty? 

A I don't recall whether it was that day, I am satisfied as 
to what the ultimate conclusion was, but we did not entertain 
any doubts for any length of time, and I for one entertained 
no doubt, speaking for myself, entertained no doubts at all. 

Q Now, thereafter, I believe you testified you talked to 
Mr. Clifford at the White House about it? 

A Yes. - 

Q And what was the purpose of your conference with him? 

A Well, we had in mind that Dr. Oppenheimer was an 
appointee of the President, and unlike employes of the Com- 
mission he was an appointee of the President as a member 
of the General Advisory Committee, and we ought to make 
sure the President knew of the existence of this derogatory 
information, and so as I recall Dr. Bush and I conveyed this 
information to him, and I believe it was on the following day. 

Q By the way, Dr. Oppenheimer was appointed by the 
President in February, wasn’t he? 

A I don’t recall, I thought it was earligr than that. 

Q At all events, it was prior to the time you received this 
information from Mr. Hoover, wasn't it? 

A That is my recollection. 

Q Did you suggest to Mr. Clifford that a special board 
be convened to review this material? 

A No, we did not. 

Q Was that ever discussed with Mr. Clifford? 

A No, I believe not. 
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Q Are you sure about that? 

A I am not sure, but I have no recollection of it. 

Q Was there any reason that you knew of for the appoint- 
ment of a board of any kind to review this material? 

A No. It didn’t seem to me and I don’t recall it seemed to 
anyone that there was that much question about it. The rea- 
son for that of course is that this man subsequent to the time 
of these events and these associations had done a great deal 
for his country and to prove by his conduct that he was a 
loyal citizen of the country. He wasn’t just an ordinary un- 
known individual whose achievements were not well known 
to us and to the people we consulted. 

Q As to the creation of a board of any sort to evaluate this 
material, it was never discussed between you and Mr. Clif- 
ford? 

A I don’t recall, it could be, but I don’t recall that. Mr. 
Clifford, my impression is Mr. Clifford said he would advise 
the President, but Mr. Clifford did not seem to take this 
seriously, and to the extent of requiring procedure of that 
kind, but I could be quite wrong about that. 

Q Now, you were asked . . . what the Joint Committee 
[congressional Joint Committee on Atomic Energy] knew 
about this material, and you said, as I recall, you didn’t know 
whether they did or not, is that right? 

A I said that, at a later date, I am sure they did. 

Q Did you discuss the question of whether or not you 
should advise the Joint Committee? 

A I don't recall, and we couldn't have submitted a file 
to them in any case, because at that time the President’s regu- 
lations forbade it, and later on when the President's regula- 
tions were amended this file was available to them. 

Oo 2 o 

Q Did you receive any further information from Mr. 
Hoover after you received the first information on March 8 
or 10? 

A My recollection is that we didn’t, but I wouldn't be 
positive about it. My recollection is that this was the whole 
of the information, whatever it was, the file or report, it was 
delivered, and it is my recollection that that was the sum 
total of what was delivered to us. 

Q Did you discuss this matter with counsel at the time, to 
get their opinion on it? 

A I don’t recall. It sounds reasonable one should, but at 
a later date we certainly discussed it with Mr. Volpe, because 
Mr. Volpe accompanied me on the visit to Mr. Hoover. 

Q Who was Mr. Volpe? 

A At that time he was deputy general counsel. 

Q Who was the general counsel? 

A He was Mr. Herbert Marks. 

Q Who is here? 

[Reference is to Herbert S. Marks, cocounsel for Dr. 
Oppenheimer. | 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you go over it with Mr. Marks? 

A Well, I don’t recall. I am sure we went over it with Mr. 
Jones, he was present as the security officer, and whether we 
went over it with counsel, except this occasion of this visit to 
Mr. Hoover, I just don’t remember. I think that I might say 
at this point, the Senate Committee on Atomic Energy was 
holding hearings on the confirmction of the Commission, and 
we were spending for 13 straight weeks most of my time up 
there, so that my recollection of the operations of the Com- 
mission are not as clear as they might be. 

Mr. Gray [Gordon Gray, Chairman, Personnel Security 
Board]: Let me ask a question on this point, Mr. Robb. Mr. 
Lilienthal, this was important enough to go and talk with 
Clark Clifford at the White House about, and was important 
enough for you to go back and talk with Mr. Hoover about it, 
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and are you sure you didn’t discuss it with the deputy counsel 
of the Commission? f 

Mr. Lilienthal: I would think that, I assumed I did. 

Mr. Gray: Wouldn’t it be unreasonable to think that you 
had not discussed it with counsel if you went to the White 
House, and to the Department of Justice with it? 

Mr. Lilienthal: I really— 

Mr. Gray: I am not asking you to recall something you 
can’t recall. Well, I. am sorry, if you can’t recall— 

Mr. Lilienthal: It depends, Mr. Chairman on the functions 
of the general counsel's office at that time, in relation to 
security matters. If they had functions in that field— 

Mr. Gray: Do you recall whether they did or not? 

Mr. Lilienthal: My recollection is that those functions 
were confined to legal questions rather than questions of 
evaluating the file. The security office had the responsibility 
for assisting the Commission in a staff sense on evaluation 
of files. I think that that was the practice from then con- 
tinuously, actually. 


PART PLAYED BY FBI 


By Mr. Robb: 

Q Now, the Atomic Energy Act required an FBI investi- 
gation of all personnel, does it not? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Did you have the FBI investigation which had been 
made pursuant to the Act at the time you made this decision 
in March? 

A I can only tell you what my impression is. The Atomic 
Energy Act required a re-examination by the FBI and the 
bringing up to date of those people who had had clearance 
under the Manhattan District. Dr. Oppenheimer of course 
did have such, and I have been assuming what I have been 
saying here in my recollection is that this was that re-examina- 
tion, his clearance up to this point having been a Manhattan 
District clearance, and I could be wrong about that. 

Q Do you recall whether or not in March of 1947 you had 
at the AEC the old Manhattan District files? 

A I know that we were supposed to have them, because 
the President’s order, I believe, directed their transfer, and 
the President’s order of Dec. 31, 1946. It transferred the 
properties and so on of the Manhattan District to the AEC, 
and that presumably included the files of the Manhattan 
District. 

Q Just so we can be clear about that, I have before me a 
memorandum dated March 12, 1947, Memorandum to the 
File, signed by Bernard W. Menke, staff security officer. Do 
you remember him? 

A I don't. 

Q It refers to the FBI files, and I think under the rules 
I am not permitted to read it, but I will read the part per- 
tinent to this particular point. 

“The complete Manhattan Engineering District files con- 
cerning J. R. Oppenheimer were sent to the FBI about July 
or August of 1946, at the time he left employment controlled 
by the Manhattan Engineering District. This action was 
apparently in accordance with some agreement, the parties 
to which are said to have been General Groves, J. E. Hoover, 
and the Attorney General; under which agreement the FBI, 
upon assuming exclusive investigative jurisdiction of a person 
who departed from project work, received the full Manhattan 
Engineering District investigative file pertaining to that 
person. For this reason the pertinent files are not available 
for reference in analyzing the instant summaries.” 

From that you conclude, wouldn’t you, that the old Man- 
hattan Engineering District files were not in your shop, so 
to speak? 
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A No, apparently they had been transferred to the FBI. 

Mr. Gray: Do you think you ever saw the Manhattan Dis- 
trict files, Mr. Lilienthal? 

Mr. Lilienthal: I am beginning to doubt it... 

& a Qo 

By Mr. Robb: 

Q Now, was Mr. Carroll Wilson present at the meetings 
which were held concerning this matter? 

A I don’t recall. My recollection is that these were execu- 
tive meetings and those Mr. Wilson would not attend, but 
he might have attended. I don't really recall. 

Q I have before me, taken from the files, the original of 
the memorandum from Carroll L. Wilson, general manager, 
to the file, and I will read it to you. 

“United States Atomic Energy Commission, Washington, 
D.C.”— 

Mr. Garrison: [a counsel for Dr. Oppenheimer]: Shouldn’t 
the reporter note the withdrawal of Dr. Evans [Dr. Ward V. 
Evans, member of Personnel Security Board]? 

Mr. Robb: He is back here, so it is academic. 

“United States Atomic Energy Commission, Washington, 
25, D.C. Memorandum to the File: Carroll L. Wilson, gen- 
eral manager, Subject: J. Robert Oppenheimer.” There is a 
longhand note, “March 10, 1947, copy 1 and 2, Series ‘B’, 
typed Security Office, D. Dean.” 

“March 10, 1947: Summaries of information received on 
March 8 from the FBI regarding J. Robert Oppenheimer and 
his brother Frank F. Oppenheimer, were considered by the 
Commissioners in closed session this morning. This file was 
accompanied by a letter dated March 8 from Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover and the file was delivered to Mr. Jones by the FBI 
on Saturday morning, March 8. 

“The letter from Mr. Hoover transmitted a copy of what 
was described as a summary of the FBI files concerning J. 
Robert Oppenheimer and his brother, Frank F. Oppenheimer. 
The summary consisted of material usually referred to. as 
derogatory. 

“The Commission met in closed session and each of the 
Commissioners read the rather voluminous summary and 
noted from the incompleteness of the account as contained 
in the summary that either it did not reflect the results of a 
full investigation or did not contain all information bearing 
on the matter. The Commission also noted that the evidence 
summarized which, as stated in Mr. Hoover's letter, came 
from confidential sources, could seriously impeach Dr. Op- 
penheimer and that as a consequence this matter was one 
in which not only the Commission but also Dr. Bush as chair- 
man of the Joint Research and Development Board and Dr. 
Conant as chairman of the Atomic Energy Committee of the 
JRDB were also concerned. Furthermore, in view of the role 
of both Dr. Bush and Dr. Conant in connection with the Man- 
hattan Project during the war, and their association with Dr. 
Oppenheimer while he was director of the Los Alamos Labo- 
ratory of the Manhattan Project, it was felt that they should 
be consulted promptly. Dr. Bush was reached by telephone 
and it was arranged that he meet the Commission at 3:15 p.m. 

“At 3:15 p.m. the Commissioners met and were joined 
by Dr. Bush. The delivery of this file and the fact that it 
contained derogatory information were reported to Dr. Bush 
although he was not shown the file. Dr. Bush stated that he 
was not familiar with Dr. Oppenheimer’s background prior 
to his joining the Manhattan Project in 1942, but that he had 
concurred in the choice of Dr. Oppenheimer by General 
Groves for the important post of the Los Alamos Bomb 
Laboratory and that he felt that Dr. Oppenheimer’s excep- 
tional performance as director of that laboratory and sub- 
sequently in other roles advising the Government on the 
subject of atomic energy had clearly demonstrated his loyalty 
as a citizen of the United States and his integrity. 
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“Inasmuch as Dr. Conant had been closely associated with 
Dr. Oppenheimer in connection with the Manhattan Project, 
he was invited to sit with the Commission and Dr. Bush for 
discussion of this matter and he joined the meeting at about 
8:45. Dr. Conant stated that his association with Dr. Oppen- 
heimer dated from the beginning of Dr. Oppenheimer’s con- 
nection with the Manhattan Project and that he was not 
familiar with the contents of any investigative files con- 
cerning Dr. Oppenheimer’s background. He stated that 
General Groves had taken full responsibility for selection of 
Dr. Oppenheimer to head the Los Alamos Laboratory and 
that is was certainly a matter of public knowledge that 
this laboratory under Dr. Oppenheimer’s brilliant and driving 
leadership had made an enormous contribution to the war 
effort. 

“Inasmuch as General Groves had made the original selec- 
tion of Dr. Oppenheimer, the chairman attempted to reach him 
by telephone but was advised that he was en route by auto- 
mobile from Florida to Washington and could not be reached. 

“Drs. Bush and Conant shared the views of the Commis- 
sion that the record of Dr. Oppenheimer’s contributions to 
the country in this field during the last four or five years 
have been so outstanding that it could leave no doubt as 
to his loyalty. It was further stated that, in view of Dr. Op- 
penheimer’s unique position as an authority in this field, if 
anything were permitted to occur which might cause him 
to be lost to the Government in connection with atomic 
energy, it would be a very serious blow to our progress in 
this field and would have very serious consequences in the 
attitude of his fellow scientists towards this project. Even if 
no precipitous action were taken which would affect Dr. 
Oppenheimer’s cantinuance in his present efforts with respect 
to this project, any public disclosure, either of the infor- 
mation contained in files or of the fact that such in- 
formation exists which is the subject of serious concern 
as to Dr. Oppenheimer’s qualifications, the consequences 
upon the leading scientists engaged in the project would 
still be serious. 

“In view of the interest of the War Department and the 
role of the War Department in bringing Dr. Oppenheimer 
originally into this project, Drs. Conant and Bush arranged 
to see Secretary Patterson later in the afternoon. They did 
see him and he promptly agreed to contact General Groves. 

“March 11, 1947: The Commission met this morning for 
further consideration of the matters discussed yesterday in 
connection with Dr. Oppenheimer. The Commission con- 
cluded tentatively, (1) that on the basis of the— 


WHAT AEC PROPOSED 


Mr. Garrison: What is that? 

Mr. Robb: (reading): “The Commission concluded tenta- 
tively, (1) that on the basis of the information supplied by 
Dr. Bush and Dr. Conant concerning Dr. Oppenheimer’s 
outstanding contributions in this project and his consistent 
concern for the security of this country in connection with 
his services as a member of the JRDB Committee on Atomic 
Energy and as an adviser to the Department of State, Dr. 
Oppenheimer’s loyalty was prima facie clear despite material 
contained in the FBI summary; (2) that as a result of his 
work for the Government during the last four years he is 
now one of the best, if not the best-informed scientist in 
regard to ‘restricted data’ concerning atomic energy; (3) 
that while under these circumstances the questions raised 
by the summary did not create an issue or any immediate 
hazard, it was essential to undertake promptly a full and 
reliable evaluation of the case so that it could be promptly 
disposed of in one way or another. 

“As a first step, it was decided to secure as promptly as 
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possible written expression of views from Dr. Bush, Dr. 
Conant, and General Groves as to Dr. Oppenheimer’s loyalty. 
As a second step, it was decided that the Chairman should 
confer with Dr. Bush and Mr. Clifford of the White House 
concerning the establishment of an evaluation board of dis- 
tinguished jurists to make a thorough review and evaluation 
of the case. Inasmuch as Dr. Oppenheimer is a presidential 
appointee to the General Advisory Committee to the Commis- 
sion, the case is one in which the White House has a definite 
interest. In addition, the matter is of interest to the De- 
partment of State inasmuch as Dr. Oppenheimer has served 
as an adviser to the Department of State on many phases of 
atomic energy, including serving as a member the Board of 
Consultants to the Department of State in the preparation 
of a plan for the international control of atomic energy . . . 

“At 3 p.m. today Dr. Bush and the Chairman”—that was 
you, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Lilienthal: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Robb: (reading): “Dr. Bush and the Chairman met 
with Mr. Clifford and advised him of the circumstances in 
connection with this case and discussed with him the desir- 
ability of having a review of this case by a board of dis- 
tinguished jurists or other citizens. The Chairman proposed 
that there be considered for membership on this board judges 
of the Supreme Court. Mr. Clifford stated that he was de- 
cidedly opposed to any move which would draw members 
of the Court into outside activities and felt that this case 
did not warrant an exception to that policy. This policy 
would not preclude selection of other jurists for temporary 
service on such an evaluation board if it were deemed de- 
sirable that such a board be established. Mr. Clifford stated 
that he would discuss the matter with the President and 
communicate with the Chairman and Dr. Bush on Wednesday. 

“The results of the discussion with Mr. Clifford were 
reported to the Commission at a meeting at 5-p.m. this after- 
noon. At that meeting the general manager reported that a 
detailed analysis of the FBI summary was in process of prep- 
aration by the Commission’s security staff as an aid to 
evaluation.” 

Have you any comment on that, Mr. Lilienthal? 

Mr. Lilienthal: No. I haven't. It is quite evident that Mr. 
Clifford in the end did not favor the idea of such a board, or 
perhaps we changed our minds, but I had forgotten that 
recommendation. 

By Mr. Robb: 

Q You had forgotten that? 

A Yes. I think the thing that this does confirm is that 
the initial reaction of the Commissioners was as stated, on 
the whole case, in view of the record of service to his country, 
this did not raise questions in our minds but was a case or 
matter that should be very carefully dealt with, and dealt 
with very carefully in the evaluation process. 

Q But you would agree, would you not, sir, that in 1947 
you and the Commission seriously considered, and in fact 
were of the view that a board should be impaneled to con- 
sider this matter? 

A It is quite evident from this memorandum that this 
was considered. 

Q And you thought enough of it to go to Mr. Clifford at 
the White House and so recommend? 

A That is right. 

Q In other words, you recommended in 1947 that the 
exact step which is now being taken, be taken then? 

A We suggested it, and I think perhaps that is the import 
of the memorandum as I recall, we suggested this to the 
White House. 

Q That step did not strike you as fantastic or unreason- 
able, did it? 

A No. 
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Q Now, did you talk with Mr. Clifford again about that 
matter of the board? 

A I don’t recall, and I really don't. 

Q I will show you the original of a memorandum, on 
March 12, 1947, 11:25 a.m., report of telephone conversa- 
tion, at 11:20 with Clark M. Clifford, Special Counsel for 
the President. That is dated March 12, and it has “DEL” on 
the bottom. Did you write that, Mr. Lilienthal? 

(Whereupon, the document was handed to the witness.) 

Mr. Garrison: Did you say, “Did he write it?” 

Mr. Robb: Did he dictate it? 

Mr. Garrison: This is a record that he purportedly made? 

By Mr. Robb: 

Q Your answer is that you did dictate it? 

A Yes, it would appear that I did, and may I read it? 

Q I am about to read it to you. 

A All right. 

Mr. Robb: I will ask Mr. Rolander [C. A. Rolander, Jr., a 
counsel for the Personnel Security Board] to read it. 


CLARK CLIFFORD‘S ROLE 


Mr. Rolander: (reading): “March 12, 1947, 11:25 a.m. 
Report of telephone conversation at 11:20 with Clark M. 
Clifford, Special Counsel to the President: I put in the call 
to Clifford. I told him that following the conference yes- 
terday afternoon with him, Dr. Bush and myself concerning 
an FBI report on a member of the General Advisory Com- 
mittee, it was Dr. Bush’s and my understanding that the 
status of the matter was as follows: 

“That having presented the matter to the President by 
the method of presenting it to Mr. Clifford, Mr. Clifford 
would lay the matter before the President and advise us 
whether we should proceed to submit this matter to a board 
of review of judges or other outstanding citizens outside the 
Government, or what course should be followed. 

“I said that until we heard from him it was Dr. Bush’s 
and my understanding that the record would be supplemented 
by statements from Dr. Bush, Dr. Conant, etc., and an 
analysis of the report made within the Commission, but 
that no steps would be taken with respect to a board of 
review in this case. He said that Dr. Bush’s and my under- 
standing in this respect was correct. He said that after our 
conference he had briefly discussed the matter with the 
President; that it was a matter the President would want 
to think over; that it was presented at a time when the 
President (here I am relying on my shorthand notes, taken 
during the conversation) was exceedingly busy on an all- 
important matter . . . Clifford said he, the President, will 
want to think it over some; that the next few days the 
President will be away from Washington. He will have time 
to think it over and determine if the board of review idea 
is the proper way to go about it. , 

“I told Mr. Clifford that we had not reported the receipt 
of this report on a presidential nominee to the Joint Com- 
mittee or to its chairman; I asked if he had any comment 
on that. “You have put it up to the President through me and 
are awaiting his reaction after he has had time to give it 
some thought. You have done the two things that are right 
to do: (1) The Commission has made an immediate check 
with the three individuals who know most about the situa- 
tion—Dr. Bush, Dr. Conant, and General Groves, and (2) 
you have presented the matter over here. So far as I know 
that is all that you are under any reasonable obligation 
to do.’ He said that we should therefore let the matter 
stand until we hear from him. He said that if I had not 
heard from him by the time the President returns to Wash- 
ington, I should call and remind him about it. He said that 
if absolutely essential he could interrupt the President and 
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get some decision about the board of review at any time 
but that he didn’t want to do so unless it was absolutely 
urgent. 

“I said that the man in question had been awarded a 
Medal of Merit, the highest civilian award, for his war work; 
it was my impression that these awards were made by the 
President on the basis of recommendation by a distinguished 
reviewing board. He said that the board initiated the recom- 
mendations and reviewed them and then the President acted 
upon them. He said further that he would supply a copy 
of this recommendation which could be made a part of 
the record in this matter.” 

By Mr. Robb: 

Q Now, Mr. Lilienthal, this was a matter of grave im- 
port to you, wasn’t it? 

A Yes, it was an important matter, one of many important 
matters, that is right. 

Q It was of sufficient importance, and important to you, 
that you took shorthand notes on this conversation, and 
then dictated a memorandum about it, is that right? 

A That is right. 

Q But it is now your testimony that you had completely 
forgotten any discussion with Mr. Clifford about a board of 
review? 

A It is. 

Q And you had completely forgotten that you even con- 
sidered such a board? 

A It is. I must say it just entirely escaped my mind. 

oO o * 

Q Was any board ever convened? + 

A No, I am sure of that. 

Q Did you hear any more from Mr. Clifford about it? 

A I don’t recall. We certainly didn’t have a recommenda- 
tion from him that a board be convened or such a board 


would have been convened. 
e o 2. 


CLEARANCE DOCUMENTS 


Mr. Silverman: . . . Do we now have all of the documents 
on this clearance thing in 1947, or are there later documents? 

Mr. Robb: There is one thing in the file, and do you want 
me to read it now, if I can find it? 

Mr. Silverman: We might just as well have it complete. 

Mr. Gray: Is this something that needs to be read at this 
time? 

Mr. Robb: I can read it the first thing in the morning. 

Mr. Gray: Is it something that must be read in Mr. Lilien- 
thal’s presence? 

Mr. Robb: It may be. It is dated July 18, and I don’t know 
whether it had to do with this or not. I will read it if you 
want me to right now. 


“Confidential. 

“Office Memorandum, United States Government. 
“To: G. Lyle Billsley. 

“From: T. L. Jones. 

“Subject: J. Robert Oppenheimer. 

“Date: July 18, 1947. 

“Herewith a complete investigative file on J. Robert Op- 
penheimer, upon whom it is believed the Commission may 
not have formalized their decision. If the Commission 
meeting minutes contain indication of Commission action, 
would you kindly so advise? If they do not, I presume 
that you will wish to docket this case for early considera- 
tion. Each Commissioner and the General Manager have 
seen every report in this file with the exception of a sum- 
mary of July 17, and my memorandum for the file dated 
July 14, 1947.” 
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In longhand there is “Joe Volpe: Time flies. Will you 
please go to work on this?” 
(Signed) “G. L. B.” 


Then also in longhand, “August 2d. Ret to Mr. Billsley 
by hand.” Underscored twice. “Lyle: I looked over this file 
after you left it with me last night. My impression is that 
the Commission saw no need for formal action following 
the meeting they had with Mr. Hoover referred to in Lilien- 
thal’s letter of April 3 to the FBI Director. I assume that 
the information which has come in since that time has been 
circulated among the (over) Commissioners for their intor- 
mation. If Tom thinks the summary of July 17 and his file 
memorandum of July 14 should be circulated, that should 
be done. In addition, I think that you should check my 
impression of the status of this case with the Commission 
itself. J. V. Jr.” 

And the next thing is on August 11, which I believe we 
had, but just so that it will be all complete, I will read it: 


“Office Memorandum. 

“Date: August 11, 1947. 

“From: T.L. Jones” Initials “TLJ.” 
“To: William Unna. 

“Subject: J. Robert Oppenheimer. 

“Authorization for granting final Q-type security clearance 
to the subject is contained in minutes of the meeting of the 
Atomic Energy Commission at 10:30 a.m., Wednesday, Aug. 
6, 1947. It is reflected in the minutes that this clearance 
was granted during February, 1947, but was reaffirmed be- 
cause previous minutes failed to reflect the action. In addition, 
as you know, Dr. Oppenheimer was previously cleared by the 
Manhattan District. Would you please make the appropriate 
entry in your records.” 


Now, is that all there is? 
Mr. Silverman: What about the memorandum of July 14? 
Mr. Robb: That is the summary of an FBI file which I 
don’t think I can read. That is July 17.. 
Mr. Silverman: And July 14, also. 
Mr. Robb: July 14: 
“To File 
“From: T. L. Jones.” (Signed 1) ‘TL’. 
“Date: July 14, 1947. 
“Subject: J. Robert Oppenheimer and Philip Morrison. 
“July 10, 1947, in the course of a conversation with John 


‘Lansdale, Jr., former chief of intelligence and security for 


Maj. Gen. Ralph R. Groves, you mentioned the two sub- 
ject cases with both of which he had contact during the 
war. In both cases, in fact, Lansdale himself interviewed 
the men at some length. I did not ask Mr. Lansdale for 
an official opinion on either case, and no doubt before giv- 
ing one should this ever be considered desirable, he would 
wish an opportunity to review the cases and appraise him- 
self of recent developments. However, his rather casual 
comments seemed of interest and worth preserving in 
the files. 

“These were that he was absolutely certain of the present 
loyalty of J. Robert Oppenheimer, despite the fact that he 
doubtless was at one time at least an avid fellow traveler, 
but that he felt that Morrison was a Communist. Lansdale 
has not of course had occasion to review the recent reports on 
either man, as his remarks should probably be interpreted as 
reflecting his judgment at the time of his most recent review 
of each case.” 

Mr. Rolander: That is all. 


For full text of the AEC decision denying security clear- 
ance to Dr. Oppenheimer, see page 71. 
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LATEST ON EXPENSE ACCOUNTS 


Taxpayers who claim business 
expenses on their individual re- 
turns may be in for trouble. 

The top tax collector calls for a 
tougher attitude on this. 

Just how tough the examiners 
will get remains to be seen. 
You'll note the results in ‘‘claims 
disallowed” and additional “‘as- 
sessments” recorded. 

In any case, here’s how to pro- 
tect yourself. 


A new “crackdown” on taxpayers 
who claim business expenses on their 
personal returns: is causing some con- 
cern among businessmen and profes- 
sional people. 

In a ruling to his field staff, Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue T. Cole- 
man Andrews expresses the suspicion 
“that some taxpayers are erroneously 
claiming personal, living or family ex- 
penses as business deductions.” This sort 
of thing, he says, has got to stop. 

Specifically, Mr. Andrews warns his 
staff: “Each Internal Revenue agent is 
charged with the duty of closely scruti- 
nizing claimed deductions for business 
expense and dealing appropriately with 
instances where personal expenses are 
claimed as business deductions.” 

What the new official attitude means 
is not entirely clear to businessmen, as 
their questions show. 

Here, for questions most often asked, 
are the best answers available: 

Q Will I be required to prove my 
claims for business-expense deductions? 

A You very well may. If yours is a 
substantial income, or if your claims are 
substantial, you should count on it. 

Q What, specifically, needs to be 
demonstrated to Revenue agents? 

A First, that you actually incurred the 
expenses. Second, that they really were 
necessary and ordinary expenses directly 
related to your business. Third, that 
they were reasonable in relation to the 
benefits expected from the outlay. 

Q How much proof, and what kinds, 
must I be prepared to produce? 

A That depends on the circumstances. 
Best rule is to have ready everything you 
ean think of in the way of substantiation 

(Continued on page 98) 
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New Tax Policy Cracks Down on Deductions 


TIPS FOR TAXPAYERS: 














Keep these to verify hotel bills, transportation fares 





Your accounts of business expenses should be as com- 
plete as possible 





You'll have less trouble if your employer reimburses you 
for specific outlays, instead of giving you a flat expense 
allowance . .. vouchers or other written evidence will help 





You can't be required to show receipts for cab fares, tips, 
meals, but be sure these claims are “reasonable” 





Outlays on conventions, other business trips must be 
“necessary”... that doesn’t include your wife’s expenses 





Be prepared to show how your entertainment expenses 
could have paid off — or did pay off — in improved 
business 





“Friends” who get gifts from you had better be in posi- 
tion to help you in your business, trade or profession 





You may succeed in charging off club dues — but not if 
the main benefits are to your wife or to your social life 





If you take clients, other business contacts to lunch often, 
pay up by monthly bill and keep a list of your guests 








Don’t pass up legitimate deductions jusf 
because of any “crackdown”... you'll get 
no deductions you don’t list 
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that have never 


SHOWN A LOSS! 





Unbroken Profits for 30 to 117 Years 


UT of all the stocks listed on major exchanges, UNITED Service, in a new Report, 

has selected 104 stocks of companies that have never shown a loss in 30 to 117 years of 
operation. Such a record reflects exceptional management and financial strength. These 
BLUE RIBBON stocks range from $7 up. All pay dividends. Every investor will want 
this Report on the most successful listed companies in all American industry. 


Many Issues Still Undervalued! 


yo will be surprised to find how many investment have paid dividends for 50 years or more. Also 8 
opportunities still exist in this quality group of 104 _liberal-income stocks yielding 6% to 9%. 

stocks. For example, there are opportunities for apprecia- You will find this one of the most valuable stock 
tion in 12 attractive growth stocks — many with im- market studies ever prepared by an advisory service. 
portant new products — with good prospects of further You will want a copy for immediate use and for ready 
expansion. For safety and stability there are issues that reference in the future. 





To make this a valuable working list for your immediate 2 50-YR. DIVIDEND-PAYERS 


use, our Staff has selected from the complete study . 
the following issues with special current attraction: Concerns that have never missed 
a dividend in 50 years or more. 


12 GROWTH STOCKS Four have paid dividends every 
—including companies with Y¢4* since 1881 — one since 1852, 
major new products pointing to 102 years. Yields up to 5.6%. 
further sizable expansion of sales i 
and earnings. All pay regular 8 HIGH-YIELDING STOCKS 
dividends. Yields up to 4.8%» |— of companies never “‘in the red,” ; 

and offering a combination of 

8 DEBT-FREE ISSUES liberal yields and earnings protec- 

y 8s P. 
— companies with no bonds or tion, assuring you continued pay- 
bank loans ahead of the com- ments. Financially strong com- 
mon, and with an uninterrupted § panies whose stocks are selling to 
record of earnings —acombina- yield 6% to 9%. An opportunity 
\ tion hard to beat. to increase your income. 

















By accepting the liberal offer below, you will receive this 
valuable Report on 104 Blue Ribbon Stocks of companies 
that have never shown a loss—prepared by one of the 
country’s leading investment advisory organizations. 


Yours with 4-Weehs' Trial Service 


' UN-900 

SEND ONLY $1 for your copy of this exclusive Report | Name.....sseceeess ARN RIE 
on 104 BLUE RIBBON STOCKS. In addition you will Add 

ress eeeeeeee eeeeeeaeee @eeeeeeeeeaeeeeeeeeeeeee eeeeeeeeeeee 


receive without extra charge the next 4 weekly issues of 
the United Business and Investment Reports. (Offer 


te Ualed Babes UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


ACT NOW! Fill io name and address and $] 210 NEWBURY STREET BOSTON 16, MASS. 


mail coupon now with only Serving more businessmen and investors than any other investment advisory service. 











SAVE BY MAIL 


EARN... 
i, 
0 





CURRENT 
RATE 


Prepaid 
SAVINGS 
Certificates 


EARN MORE IN...’54 


...in one of Chicago’s Oldest and 
Largest Savings Associations. 
Send check or money order. You 
will receive our convenient, time- 
saving Save-by-Mail Kit. And 
remember, accounts that are 
opened by 15th earn from the Ist 
of month! 


@ UNDER STATE GOVERNMENT 
SUPERVISION 


@ MEMBER FEDERAL HOME 
LOAN BANK SYSTEM 


@ SERVING CHICAGO 
SINCE 1908 


2d Yang! 


ye WW 






my Vy 
quay / 








CITY SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 


1660 West Chicago Avenue 
Chicago 22, 


Illinois 
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In claiming a business expense as deduction, burden 
of proof is on taxpayer, not on Government .. . 


of the expenses and the purposes for 
which you incurred them. Remember: 
When you claim a business expense, the 
burden of proof is on you—not on the 
Revenue agent. 

Q What evidence will be helpful? 

A Evidence on paper is most impor- 
tant. Receipts, vouchers, stubs, notations, 
written accounts and orders—all kinds of 
“documentary” materials. 

Q What receipts are useful? 

A Hotel bills and transportation stubs, 
of course, for any travel. Putting your 
meals on the bill at the hotel will help. 
If you entertain a business group at a 
hotel, keep the receipt. If you give a 
theater party, keep the stubs. If you en- 
tertain at home, perhaps you'll have a 
caterer’s bill. 

Q How ss strongly 
weighted as evidence? 

A That depends on how well you use 
them. If you make full notations on the 
margin of a hotel bill for entertainment, 
that will help a great deal—list time, 
purpose, names of guests so that their 
relation to your business can be checked. 

Q How can I produce this evidence 
when I’m called in months—or years— 
later? 

A Don't put yourself in that spot. 
Keep the record straight as you go along, 
making full notations immediately. Notes 
made at the time expenses are incurred 
will be the best prima-facie evidence. 
Explanations noted down months later 
will be suspect from the start. 

Q Does everybody have to have con- 
siderable proof? e ; 

A The requirements vary, with tax- 
payers and circumstances. If it’s normal 
for you, in your position, to entertain or 
to attend a convention in Paris, fewer 
questions will be asked. If it seems un- 
usual, more proof will be expected. One 
taxpayer might have little difficulty 
claiming $5,000 or more on one party 
for business contacts, while another runs 
into trouble on a $100 item. 

Q Does the taxpayer’s income mean 
anything here? 

A Yes. Business expenses need to be 
reasonable in relation to your income. 
The $35,000 man who claims $10,000 on 
entertainment and the like may have less 
trouble than the $8,000 man on $200. 

Q How in the world can I prove my 
outlays on cabs, tips, other small items? 

A You can't be expected’to demand a 
receipt from the cab driver, of course. 
But small claims should add up to a 
sum that’s reasonable in relation to your 
other outlays and activities. Official ap- 
proach here is what the Commissioner 
calls “reconstruction through resort to 


will receipts be 


reliable secondary sources of information 
and collateral evidence.” 

Q What does that mean? 

A Let the Commissioner explain: “In 


*connection with a claimed item of travel- 


ing expense, it might be possible for a 
taxpayer to satisfy the examiner that he 
was in a travel status a certain number of 
days out of each month of the year but 
impossible for him to establish the details 
of all his various items of travel expense 
by documentary proof. 

Rail fares or plane fares can be ascer- 
tained with exactness and automobile 
costs approximated on the basis of mile- 
age covered, A reasonable approximation 
of meals and lodging might be based 
upon receipted hotel bills or by applying 
a daily rate (determined upon the basis 
of actual costs prevailing in the particular 
community for comparable accommoda- 
tions) to the probable days of travel. 
Items such as tips, taxi fares and the like 
can be based upon a reasonable approxi- 
mation.” 

Q If that’s the approach, why bother 
with proof? 

A It isn’t that simple. The Commis- 
sioner warns: “This Revenue ruling is not 
intended to require or permit that the tax- 
payer be relieved of the burden of proof 
in such matters nor to*sanction any fail- 
ure to comply with the record-keeping re- 
quirements of the law and regulations.” 

Q Where does that leave policy? 

A Perhaps this concluding note of the 
Commissioner will help: “Disallowing 
amounts claimed for such items merely 
because there is available no documen- 
tary evidence which will establish the 
precise amount beyond any reasonable 
doubt ignores commonly recognized busi- 
ness practice as well as the fact that proof 
may be established by credible oral testi- 
mony. On the other hand, it is not Service 
policy to allow a percentage or other 
arbitrarily computed -portion of deduc- 
tions of this character merely for the pur- 
pose. of settlement.” 

No claim will be disallowed simply 
because you have no absolute proof, but 
youll be smart to have all the evidence 
you can lay hands on. 


Q What's that about “credible oral 


testimony”? 
A Your own oral. statements to the 
examiner, of course, will be a factor. 


“Due consideration,” says the Commis- 
sioner, “should be given ; to the 
general credibility of his statements in 
the light of the entire record of the case.” 
Q- What types of expense can be 
claimed successfully, and how much? 
A It’s difficult to generalize, since the 
Commissioner hasn’t done so. On busi- 
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... lf Revenue says “No,” you 
can still take case to court 


ness entertainment, for example, it’s al- 
most literally true to say the sky’s the 
limit if you can show that the outlay was 
not unreasonable in relation to the added 
business you had a right to expect. If 
you really got that business, so much the 
better. 

Q If I entertain prospective clients in 
my home, may I claim the cost for other 
guests at the party? 

A If you invite your own friends along 
with business contacts and their wives, 
your claim will not be so simple. You may 
well need to include friends in order to 
“make a party,” but it will take some 
showing to convince the examiner. 

Q If I entertain with a dinner and 
theater party, may I include my own ex- 
pense and my wife’s? 

A You'll be on far safer ground to 
claim only those expenses you wouldn’t 
incur normally. If you usually eat for $2 
or so, and the bill comes to $10 per 
person, you'd better claim only $8 each 
for yourself and wife. And the Commis- 
sioner prefers that you buy your own 
theater ticket and your wife’s out of 
your income. 

Q Can I take my wife to a business 
convention and claim her expenses? 

A No-—not ordinarily. Wife’s place in 
this business-deduction matter is by no 
means clear. But any expenses incurred 
for your wife need to be clearly shown 
as necessary to your business. If she can 
take dictation and you need a stenog- 
rapher, then your case is better. If you 
can show she is necessary for entertain- 
ing that you are expected to do at the 
convention, you probably will be all 
right. 

Q May I charge off country-club dues? 

A That’s a tough one. You'll need to 
show that business purposes really moti- 
vated you in joining, that you had real 
prospect of business benefits that were 
substantial in relation to the club costs. 
If your wife and children use the club 
frequently, your problem is more diffi- 
cult. 

Q What happens if Internal Revenue 
fails to see it my way? 

A There’s always the possibility of 
compromise. Or, you may end up taking 
the case to court. But losing a deduction 
isn’t the worst that can happen. Claims 
obviously unrelated to your business may 
get you a fraud charge. 

Q Does this really mean a_ tough 
crackdown? 

A Time will tell. “Crackdowns” on 
business expenses come once a year or 
so, pretty regularly, from Internal Rev- 
enue. This year, IRS says, it means 
business. 
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The PORTS OF 


VIRGINIA 


Announce = New 


FIELD OFFICES 





CHICAGO 


Richard B. Craddock 


Commercial Representative 
327 South LaSalle St. 


WASHINGTON 


Omas W. Ss. Davis 
Commercia| 


1616 “K” Stre 


Phone: 
STerling 3-2290 





Phone: 
WAbash 2-2122 








Rep resentative 
et, N. W. 


The Ports of Virginia Save Your 
Cargo Dollars — Here’s Why: 


Rails direct to shipside e Ample crews of high-calibre stevedore 
and warehouse labor e Hundreds of piers e Plentiful warehousing, 
open and bonded e Low insurance rates e Public grain elevator 
Modern fumigation service e Cranes for handling ores as well as 
heavy-lift e Special equipment for handling fertilizers and materials 
in bulk e Rail service by 9 roads into 21 states and belt line railroad 
e Modern packaging service e Ice-free and open the year around 
e Export and import oil handling facilities e Favorable overland 
rate differentials from many points 


For specific information about any phase of .export and 
import through the Ports of Virginia, communicate with the 
field office nearest you, or with— 


CHIEF, BUSINESS SOLICITATION 
Virginia State & 
Ports Authority — 


254 Granby Street @ Phone 2-1671 @ Norfolk, Virginia 





HAMPTON ROADS: The Ports of Newport News, Norfolk, Portsmouth and South Norfolk 
RIVER PORTS: Alexandria, Hopewell, Richmond 
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WHY USE AN UNBRAKO SOCKET HEAD CAP SCREW? Economy for one reason. Three UNBRAKOs 
often do the job of five ordinary screws—save on the holes you have to drill and tap as well as the fasteners you 


have to buy. Thus they give your engineers greater freedom of design. Their uniform tolerances enable your pro- 


duction men to make better products. UNBRAKOs also give your purchasing men a break—are available from 
your favorite industrial distributor in a fraction of the time and at a fraction of the cost of special screws. 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co., Jenkintown 56, Pa. 


UNBRAKO SOCKET SCREW DIVISION JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 








Trend of American Business 











24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Two trends that acted as a drag on business activity over the last 12 months 
are to be much weaker--almost nonexistent--in the 12 months ahead. 

Federal-spending cuts are largely completed. Flow of cash out of the 
Treasury is to be fairly stable in the fiscal year that began July l. 

Inventory trimming by business firms is to ease off, may even stop. 

These two developments--downtrends in Government outlay and in buying 
for inventory--were chiefly responsible for the sag in business activity that 
began about a year ago. These downswings now are nearly over. 








Federal cash spending in the year ahead is estimated at 70.7 billions. It 
was 72.3 billions in the year just ended, 76.3 billions in fiscal 1953. 

Spending drop, however, was sharper than these figures indicate. Outlay 
in June, 1953, was around 81 billions a year. So, in cutting spending 
for the year to 72.3 billions, the drop in rate amounted to 8.7 billions. 

Drop now scheduled is not large at all. 

Federal spending thus will contribute to stability in this fiscal year. 

















Military contracts actually are picking up again, after being cut quite 
sharply in the last half of 1953. 

Aircraft orders are expected to expand substantially, with some slight 
increases in prospect for vehicles, other equipment and ordnance. 

Arms contracts for the January-March quarter of this year total 1.6 billion 
dollars, compared with 1.1 billion for the final quarter of 1953. 

Rise in contracts is assured for months ahead, because contract letting 
has been well below levels allowed by funds appropriated or carried over. 

Business thus can count on a small increase in arms orders, instead of 
the sharp cuts that followed the end of fighting in Korea. 














Congress, when it came to appropriating money for the year ahead, found 
that the Eisenhower budget was a very tight one. 

Cuts from budget requests amounted to only 1.5 billions, in round figures. 

Requests for regular appropriations in the first complete Eisenhower budget 
added up to 44.2 billion dollars. 

Sums appropriated came to nearly 42.7 billions. 

Major trimming was done on the armed services--the major spender. Cuts 
in defense appropriations exceeded 1 billion dollars. 

Defense appropriations add up to 28.8 billion dollars, compared with a 
request for 29.9 billion. This is for purely military functions. 

For the fiscal year just ended, the Defense Department got 34.3 billions, 
and total appropriations for that year came to 49.4 billions. 




















Note that these are appropriations, not actual spending. Spending by the 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Government includes outlays made from past appropriations. Money appropriated 
now by Congress may not actually be spent until some later fiscal year. 


Factory orders inched up a bit in May, after seasonal correction. Total 
was 23.1 billions, against 23 billions in April. May orders are at the 
highest level since last summer, but still 11 per cent under May, 1953. 

Increasing orders are cited in some circles as evidence that business 
is improving, that the turn from the setback has been passed. 

Factory shipments, however, dipped in May, on a seasonal basis. The drop 
from 24.4 billions to 24.1 billions was the first since February. 

Order backlog also shrank for the sixteenth straight month. Unfilled 
orders fell to 50.2 billions, compared with 74 billions in May of 1953. 

But inventories fell, too. Factory inventories at end of May stood at 45 
billion dollars, down 400 million from April, nearly 1 billion from year ago. 

All of the declines in inventories took place in factories making durable 
goods--autos, furniture, appliances--where stocks have been most burdensome. 

















On-the-cuff buying by consumers showed a slight increase in May. 
Installment credit outstanding rose 23 million dollars above the amount 
outstanding at the end of April. April showed a-modest gain over March. 
Rise in credit buying is taken as another sign that recession is ending. 
Consumers had been paying off debts, in the aggregate, faster than they 
were taking on new ones. That led to a drop in purchases of big-ticket items, 
such as automobiles, furniture, refrigerators. If the turn actually has 
come, sales of these products will increase. 








Outlook for auto production, however, is a cloud in the business sky. 

Auto output failed to snap back as much as usual after Memorial Day. 
The schedules call for more curtailment in July and August. 

In early autumn months a further decline is likely, until new models 
are introduced for the 1955 season. 

Auto schedules thus are likely to be a drag on the upturn in business 
that has been widely predicted by Government officials. 











Construction industry, brightest spot in the business scene, is to get 
even more official encouragement. 

Highway building, through federal aid, is getting a speed-up. Commerce 
Secretary Sinclair Weeks has apportioned another 875 million dollars six months 
ahead of schedule. He expects contracts to start in 90 days. 

Federal-aid program calls for 1.9 billion dollars in grants to States 
for fiscal years 1956 and 1957--largest two-year sum ever provided. 

Housing program also is to get a boost from Government. 

Housing law, when Congress completes action, will provide for smaller 
down payments on new homes and longer periods for paying off mortgages. That 
is expected to keep the housing boom going at a good clip. 

Slum clearance by cities will be encouraged, with Federal Government 
paying two thirds of the cost of acquiring and clearing the land. 




















Steel-price rise of $3 a ton, on the average, is not likely to be passed 
on to consumers. Competition is likely to hold prices down on final products. 
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YOUR TRAFFIC MANAGER 
is a specialist in transpor- 
tation — a major factor in 
plant location. Consult him 
when you are considering 
plant sites. 





“Land o 
THE SIX GREAT STATES 


SERVED BY THe 
NORFOLK AND WESTERN 


Most factories have an “assortment” of location requirements, some 
taking precedence over others, but all are important. The practical thing 
about the industrial Land of Plenty is that manufacturers here seldom have 


to sacrifice or compromise one requirement to secure another. They’re all 
on this “industrial menu.” 


Let the N & W recommend Land of Plenty plant sites ideal for your 
business — in confidence and without obligation. 


Just WRITE, WIRE or CALL 


INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
Drawer U-646 (Telephone 4-1451, Ext. 474) 


Norfolk and Western Railway 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


orpotk... Wester. 





RAILWAY 
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Fruits of the Government's easy-money 
policy are showing up in a steady 
rise of the U.S. money supply and a 
growing desire of lenders and borrow- 
ers to keep the money in active use. 

The money supply rose to 198 billion 
dollars on May 26, up 700 millions in 
May and 2.8 billions above March $1. 
Included in the total are demand and 
time deposits, as well as currency, held 
by individuals and business. 

The easy-money policy of the Govern- 
ment, which began to replace a tight- 
money policy in May, 1953, has 
helped to expand the money supply 
by 5.9 billions in the last 12 months, 
a period that includes about nine 
months of declining business activity. 
In the previous year, ended May, 
1953, the money supply rose 7.7 bil- 
lions. In that year, the tight-money 
policy limited the growth in money 
supply, despite the business ~ boom. 

Present buoyancy of the money supply 
shows up by comparison with the 
recession of 1948-49. The money sup- 
ply declined during the 12 months aft- 
er start of that recession. 

investment purchases by U.S. banks 
have been creating new deposit money. 
Banks added 6.5 billions to their se- 
curities in the year ended May 26, 
1954, including 5 billions of Treasury 
obligations and 1.5 billions of State, 
municipal and corporation issues. In 
the previous year there was no change 
in total bank investments. 

Bank loans, on the other hand, added 
only 3.5 billions to the money supply 
in the last year. They added 8.1 bil- 
lions the previous year. 

Attractive opportunities for investment 
have enabled banks to put to work 














(1947-49=100) 
* ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 


FACTORY 


MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business-Activity sl 
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IN 





dollars not used for loans. Result has 
been a steady rise in bond prices 
since last summer and handsome pa- 
per profits. The rise has been 6 per 
cent for high-grade corporation bonds, 


Source: SEC 
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7 for municipals. The Treasury’s 3% 
per cent bonds, due 1983, have climb- 
ed from 98.6 to 110.4. 

Growth of bank investments is still at 
a fast rate. From March 31 to May 
26, 1954, U.S. banks added 2.6 bil- 
lions to their U.S. Government secur- 
ities, 300 millions to other securities. 
In the four weeks following May 26, 
banks in leading cities alone added 
527 millions to investments. 

Shrinkage of bank loans, normal in the 
first half of each year, has been 


small in 1954. At 80.1 billions on 
May 26, U.S. bank loans were only 
400 millions below January 1. Real 
estate, agricultural and securities loans 
have been rising, business and con- 
sumer loans declining. 

Further expansion of the money supply 
is likely in the second half of this 
year. Banks will lend more to meet 
seasonal needs of business and agri- 
culture and to help finance a cash 
deficit of the Government. 

Liquid savings of individuals amounted 
to 3.3 billion dollars in the first quar- 
ter of 1954, up from 2.4 billions in 
the first quarter of 1953 and the high- 
est for the first quarter of any year 
since World War II. 

Borrowing of States and municipalities 
in the bond market, shown in the top 
chart, was at a rate of over 6 billions 
per year in the first four months of 
1954. June borrowing apparently was 
the largest for any month on record. 
Borrowers are dipping into the money 
pool to build schools, highways and 
bridges, sewer and water projects at 
a rate 15 to 20 per cent above a 
year ago. 

Business activity is holding its recent 
gain. Department-store sales and fac- 
tory output in June were at their 
highest this year. Insured unemploy- 
ment dropped to 2,076,000 in the 
week ended June 19, down 74,000 
and 339,000 below mid-April. 

Power of plentiful money and credit is 
hard to measure, especially after a 
decline in business activity. There 
seems little doubt, however, that easy 
credit is now stimulating demand for 
homes, public improvements, business 
plant and equipment. 
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7 Where in the world was the radio 
for 
ess be , 
the Army wanted ? 
7 
Zenith’s experience in shortwave 
The year was1952. able, already a veteran of 11 years of makes them a logical producer of the 
The army wanted rugged service all over the world. It Army's AN/GRR5. This powerful short- 
a radio that would had been tested and proven under wave radio is used by the Army for 
build morale. One countless “impossible” conditions. No receiving mesages in the Held ender 
. > very gruelling conditions. It is another 
} that would let other radio could touch its perform- ccnngle: at te: tend at Gate 
servicemen hear ance record. The Army asked Zenith to 35 years of “know-how” brought to 
home, wherever make a few adaptations in this famous Government service. 
in the world they were sent. radio, and it was ready as the R-520/ 
Such a set would have to work under URR for government service. 
extreme hazards of arctic cold, tropic Being ahead of the times in radionics NITH 
humidity, uncertain power supply... —_ js Zenith’s specialty. We are proud that 
Where did the Army find it? our experience in bringing better things ® 
Here at Zenith. It was the famous to the American people can serve the 
Zenith TRANS-OCEANIC shortwave port- Government. The royalty of television and RADIO 
: : Backed by 35 years of Experience in Radionics Exclusively 
. ALSO MAKERS OF FINE HEARING AIDS 
- Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Illinois COPR. 1958 
| 
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WILL LACK OF MINERALS 
STRANGLE U.S. IN WAR? 


Is U.S. becoming a “have not’ nation? 
Must this country depend on Africa for ura- 
nium, India for manganese, the Middle East 
for oil? Or can it develop enough of these and 
other essential materials in its own back yard? 

What is the origin of U.S. minerals poli- 
cies? Why are they considered risky? What 


Following are extracts from the official text of the report 
on “Accessibility of Strategic and Critical Materials,’ issued 
last week by the Minerals Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


For the first time in the history of the United States Sen- 
ate, a Senate subcommittee was directed to conduct an over- 
all investigation of the accessibility of critical materials to 
the United States in time of war, particularly as to its effect 
on the security of the nation. 

The testimony before the Committee is alarming: To a 
very dangerous extent, the vital security of this nation is in 
serious jeopardy. For many of our essential raw materials we 
‘are dependent on sources in far-off lands, many under the 
control of possible fickle allies or timid neutrals, some veri- 
tably under the guns of our most probable enemy. 

And what is perhaps a more devastating conclusion of this 
Committee: None of this vulnerability need exist today; and 
long-overdue corrective measures should be undertaken at 
once. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Critical and strategic minerals and materials are vital to 
military security and expanding domestic economy. National 
survival in time of war depends on ample and uninterrupted 
supplies of . .. . such minerals and materials. . . . To 
assure that imperative needs of the United States be met: 


aa 
ad 


1. We recommend the closest co-operation between the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere, which is the only depend- 
able source of the necessary critical materials in time of 
war. This area can be defended and can be made self-suffi- 
cient in the production of such materials. That the spirit of 
the 130-year-old “Monroe Doctrine” prevail in our relations 
with the nations of the Western Hemisphere. 

2. We recommend that Congress insure that the regulation 
of foreign trade conforms to the principles of the Constitu- 
tion laid down in Article I, Section 8 of the Constitution in 
assuring the American workers and investors equal access to 
American markets. 

3. We recommend removal of our nation’s present de- 
pendency upon remote and possibly unfriendly or neutral 
areas of the world for the critical materials, without which 
we cannot conduct a war. 
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was Harry Dexter White's role in this field? 
Answers to these and other questions are 


given in the report that follows. This report is 


the result of extensive investigations by a sub- 
committee of the Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee, whose chairman is Senator 
George W. Malone (Rep.), of Nevada. 


The only tin smelter in the Western Hemisphere is located 
in Texas City, Tex. The continued operation and maintenance 
of this smelter is essential to our security. The capacity meets 
our wartime needs. 

4. We recommend increased depletion allowances to pro- 
ducers of critical minerals and materials as a further incentive 
to production .. . 

Further studies should be made of the Canadian method 
of delayed taxation in connection with such critical mineral 
and material development. 

5. We recommend acceleration of the federal program of 
stockpiling critical and strategic minerals and materials to 
assure ready supplies in the event of war and co-ordination 
of this program with “going concern” production industries in 
the Western Hemisphere to assure continuation of necessary 
supplies under stress of war. 

6. We recommend studies with a view to improving 
regulation of petroleum gas and coal resources and develop- 
ment to assure maximum availability of domestic fuels for 
both the peacetime economy and national security. Such 
studies should determine whether present regulations are 
unduly restrictive of our own resource expansion and _ re- 
serves, and if so, regulations should be adjusted to maintain 
our self-sufficiency in these vital fuels. 

7. We recommend increasing the new wonder metal 
titanium production goal to 150,000 tons annual minimum 
without delay. This is a military must. Contracts should be 
awarded by the Government to qualified concerns prepared 
to contribute toward this goal. Civilian demands are tre- 
mendous for this high strength-weight ratio, noncorrosive, 
nonmagnetic metal. 

2 ° o 

8. We recommend that goals for production of uranium 
fuel be made adequate to meet both military and civilian re- 
quirements. Hemispheric self-sufficiency in uranium fuels 
can be attained. A liberal, long-range market price must be 
maintained as long as Government control is necessary for 
security. A tremendous civilian potential use of uranium 
is assured, including nuclear power in industry. 

9. We recommend a review of the work of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission by the appropriate committees 
of Congress to clarify its duties and responsibilities. It is 
recognized that the Commission should assure full and com- 
plete information to potential purchasers of securities, and 
that its responsibility does not include determination of 
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feasibility. Such committee review should consider the ad- 
visability of a requirement that a thorough and confidential 
inquiry should precede any public announcement of an in- 
vestigation of offered securities. 

10. We recommend determination by the Congress 
through appropriate committees of the precise duties and 
relationships between the multiple (approximately 38) 
agencies and branches of our Government responsible for 
stockpiling operations of critical materials. 

oO * oO 

11. We recommend appropriations of $50 million annually 
to establish and operate a comprehensive five-year program 
of laboratory, pilot plant and exploratory research into new 
uses, synthetics, substitutes and replacements, and improved 
methods of beneficiation [preparation for smeltering] of 
critical materials. 

We approve the research and studies conducted by the 
Bureau of Mines on the low-temperature carbonization of 
coal and we recommend that adequate funds be appro- 
priated to conduct extensive studies and investigations of 
ways and means to revive the coal industry. These funds 
should be made available to be used independently or in 
conjunction with responsible privately operated companies 
and organizations. 

It is recommended that research be continued and that 
a large-scale oil-shale plant be built by industry in co- 
operation with the Government to advance the production of 
petroleum fuel on a commercial basis and which would be 
available in a war emergency. 

12. We recommend rejection of international controls of 
production, prices, and supplies of critical and strategic 
materials unless by legislative action by the Congress of 
the United States. ‘ 


FINDINGS 


1. The Western Hemisphere will be the only dependable 
source of the critical raw materials in the event of an all-out 
world war. : 

The delivery of any such critical materials to this nation 
across a major ocean during such a conflict will be highly 
“problematical.” 

2. It is imperative to the security of this nation and to the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere that they foster the 
greatest measure of self-sufficiency in the production of the 
critical materials. 

It is vital to our domestic welfare, economy, and security 
that maximum economic production be maintained within 
our borders. 

3. The Western Hemisphere can be defended. 

4. The Western Hemisphere can be made self-sufficient 
in the production of the critical materials which are essential 
in war and in peace. 

5. The economic production of many critical materials 
in this nation can be materially increased and often 
doubled, trebled or quadrupled under a sound, constitu- 
tional, legislative policy. 

6. During the last two decades established procurement 
practices have dangerously increased our dependence upon 
nations across major oceans for the critical materials without 
which this nation cannot survive. 

7. Evidence is conclusive that we have become dependent 
upon overseas suppliers across such major oceans for many 
of such critical materials. We must avoid dependence upon 
an overseas supplier to the extent that he could suddenly 
render us impotent by withdrawing supplies of critical ma- 
terials during a world conflict, or could use such de- 
pendence as a political or economic bargaining lever. 

8. There is evidence that foreign nations neither keep the 
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spirit nor the letter of the so-called trade agreements. 
In general they manipulate the value of their money system 
for trade advantage, utilize quota systems, trade permits, 
exchange permits and export and import fees to vitiate any 
agreements. 

9. To comprehend the economic approach to make us 
dependent upon foreign nations for our critical materials 
through the have-not philosophy, we must understand that 
less than 1 per cent of the areas of this nation, has been 
included in geological investigations, only. 12.7 per cent 
has been geologically mapped and 31.1 per cent topographi- 
cally mapped by the United States Geological Survey; and 
that the Service started its mapping work in 1880. 

10. The evidence indicates that federal tax laws definitely 
retard the production of the critical materials in this nation. 

The 27.5 per cent depletion allowance has materially in- 
creased the known reserves of petroleum and natural gas 
and if extended to other critical materials should increase 
the incentive to discover and develop additional supplies. 

11. Testimony is conclusive that our domestic and foreign 
policies have been based on the false assumption that the 
United States is a “have-not” nation in so far as the supply 
of critical raw materials necessary to this nation in wartime 
are concerned. It has led the United States to become de- 
pendent upon foreign sources across major oceans for raw 
materials which could be produced within the continental 
limits of the United States and within the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

It has led to the expenditure of enormous sums of money, 
and has caused the United States to underwrite foreign fiscal 
systems and world policies of nations whose friendship is 
deemed of great importance because of their control and 
possession of raw materials. 

12. This misconception that we are a “have-not” nation 
has found wide acceptance by the public through confusion 
between the statistical and engineering terms, “proved com- 
mercial reserves” and “potential and latent resources,” which 
include developed ore, probable ore, possible or inferred ore 
to designate supplies of ore in various states of development. 

This confusion has led to predictions over the past two 
decades that we were exhausting our supplies of petroleum, 
iron ore, copper, lead, zinc, tungsten, mercury and other criti- 
cal materials, while it is well known that we have more 
proven commercial reserves than ever before in the history 
of this nation. 

In the meantime we have consumed more than the total 
quantity of the proven commercial reserves of two decades ago. 

The potential latent resources or reserves are more than 
ever susceptible to discovery today by modern techniques 
and exploration methods, requiring only a financial incentive 
to be found. 

13. The United States cannot possibly exhaust its present 
and potential fuels supply including petroleum and coal in 
the foreseeable future. The absolute necessity of going-con- 
cern industries cannot be overemphasized and is more than 
ever essential where materials cannot be stockpiled as with 
coal and petroleum. Testimony is conclusive that the petro- 
leum industry is a thriving, going-concern business through 
the effect of continual increased market and of the tax consid- 
erations including the depletion allowance, but emergency 
dependence must be on the going-concern industry which is 
being severely curtailed by cheap fuel imports. 

There are enormous oil reserves found in the shales of 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Kentucky, Indiana, and Ohio as 
well as in Canada. It has been estimated these shales contain 
over 200 billion barrels of oil. Experimental work done by 
the Union Oil Company and Bureau of Mines in pilot-plant 
operation shows that petroleum from this source is entirely 
practicable and that vast amounts of oil may be possible in 
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the foreseeable future. The Green River formation in Colorado 
alone has been described as an area of 1,000 square miles 
with an underlay of oil shale 500 feet thick averaging a re- 
covery of 15 gallons of oil per ton. 

14. Oil is mineral aggregate that can be extracted at a 
profit. Through the constitutionally regulated foreign trade 
the incentive for risk capital necessary to develop additional 
reserves and establish going-concern critical-material indus- 
tries will be available. 

15. Mines once closed down require years of time and 
tremendous investments to reopen. With experienced workers 
and technical staff widely scattered, machinery liquidated, 
mines flooded and caved, much of our once available reserves 
destroyed, prospecting for new reserves is discouraged. 

If the present policy continues our situation could be des- 
perate in the event of an emergency requiring maximum 
availability of metals for our industrial plants. 

16. An International Materials Conference was established 
in December, 1950, by the State Department without the 
consent of Congress—in lieu of the International Trade Or- 
ganization which Congress had already refused to accept. 
Any such International Trade Organization or International 
Materials Conference setting up an international organization 
to control distribution of the production and consumption of 
the world’s goods can only serve to inhibit our own going- 
concern industries. The testimony showed that it depleted 
and retarded fulfillment of stockpile objectives. 

17. Numerous administrative agencies and departments 
of the Government are involved in the stockpile program, or 
are set up to increase production of critical materials. They 
are largely independent of each other and none are charged 
with the complete operation. Many are not cognizant of 
the end objectives of the program or responsible for the 
end result. Instead, their activities are marked by confusion 
and delay, frequently defeating the intent of Congress. 

18. Responsibility for the pattern of dependence upon 
foreign nations for certain critical materials and the trend 
from a civilian to a war economy is a matter of record. 

° o Oo 

The evidence shows that this. country was led into the 
mistaken conclusion that according to the known reserves of 
critical materials including petroleum, tungsten, manganese, 
zinc, lead, and other minerals, “we would exhaust our sup- 
plies and they would be virtually depleted” within two to 
12 years. 

It was advised that we “conserve” our minerals and 
that we purchase such critical materials from foreign coun- 
tries, principally Russia. This policy played a large part in our 
subsequent dependence upon far-flung foreign nations for 
materials which are available to us in this nation and con- 
tiguous and neighboring nations in the Western Hemisphere. 

19. The Securities and Exchange Commission’s “purpose 
is to provide tull and fair disclosure of the character of 
securities sold” and “to prevent fraud.” Complaints were 
made that the discovery and development of new minerals 
was retarded by actions of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission in that it improperly attempted to determine 
the feasibility of an enterprise and in that public announce- 
ments of investigations of securities sales were made prior 
to confidential inquiries justifying such announcements. 

The Chairman of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion assured the Committee that “the Commission does not 
pass upon the merits of any security or feasibility of an 
enterprise offering securities for public sale.” The Commis- 
sioner also stated that there would be no publicity given to 
any administrative investigations before the Commission au- 
thorized a public hearing or announces a public investigation. 

20. Titanium production is a must... 

This nation needs a minimum production of 150,000 
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tons of titanium annually. The manufacture of the proper 
type of military planes without this “wonder” metal is im- 
possible. We are producing approximately 2,000 tons 
annually. 

* 2 e 

21. The industrial use of titanium, in addition to the 
military needs, could amount to from 5 to 10 billion dollars 
annually in the near future . . 

22. The commercial use of nuclear power could be the 
greatest potential source of improvement, starting in the 
desert and mountainous areas where other fuels and hydro- 
electric potentials are high-cost or nonexistent. 

23. A stockpile of each critical material must be main- 
tained which, coupled with going-concern production within 
the Western Hemisphere, will be ample to meet the military 
and civilian needs. Such a stockpile can be decreased as 
the going-concern production is increased. 

The availability of tin is a matter of deep concern to this 
nation, The Far Eastern resources may well prove unavail- 
able to the United States in any future war. The Western 
Hemisphere resources contained in Bolivia are more than 
adequate to meet the United States requirements. At present 
the United States Government is operating the only tin smelt- 
er in the Western Hemisphere. Recently efforts have been 
made to dismantle this smelter. Testimony received by the 
Committee proves that this would be foolhardy and short- 
sighted. It is essential that we have a going-concern tin 
smelter in the United States capable of supplying the United 
States in the future and to supplement our stockpile require- 
ments. 

24. Laboratory research, pilot-plant experimentation, and 
exploration are important in the interest of national de- 
fense and must be implemented for new and improved 
methods of beneficiating critical materials and for new 
uses, substitutes, and replacements, and to facilitate the 
discovery of new reserves. 

25. The evidence shows that there have been numerous 
approaches to fasten international distribution controls upon 
the production and consumption of the nations of the world, 
including this country. 

The International Trade Organization offered to Congress 
was the first approach based upon the General Agreement 
on Trade and Tariffs. Congress did not accept it. The next 
approach was the International Materials Conference which 
was not offered to Congress. The last approach was a resolu- 
tion by the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations on May 26, 1954. 


Strategic and Political Problems Affecting 
The Accessibility of Critical Materials 

The military and political problems affect the accessibility 
of critical materials to the United States both in wartime and 
peacetime. These problems are further complicated by the 
striving by nations for trade advantage. 

Military strategists heard by the Committee on the areas 
of transportation available in wartime included Charles E. 
Wilson, Secretary of Defense; Robert B. Anderson, Deputy 
Secretary of Defense; Charles S. Thomas, Secretary of the 
Navy; Gen. Alfred H. Johnson; Gen. Albert Wedemeyer, 
Gen. Bonner Fellers, Gen. Carl A. Spaatz, and Maj. Alexander 
de Seversky. 

Political experts included the Secretary of State, John 
Foster Dulles, and industrial operators in foreign areas and 
nations where political and economic unrest might threaten 
the availability of the critical materials in time of actual or 
pending war emergency. 

Accessibility of critical materials in wartime includes 
ability to produce and to deliver such goods in the emergency 
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-when the heat is on—when matériel and man power is 
needed in other fields. 

All substantially agreed that the Western Hemisphere 
would be the only dependable source for such critical ma- 
terials in time of war and that deliveries from offshore areas 
across major oceans would be problematical to say the least. 


oO ° ° 


Present Sources of Our Stockpile 

It is from areas in Africa, Asia, and South America that 
this nation has secured some 77 per cent of its present stock- 
pile of critical and strategic minerals and materials. 

If ever the United States is to be vigilant, now is the time. 
We must recognize our greatest weakness is the dependency 
on very distant countries across the major oceans for the 
needed raw materials, without which we cannot fight a war 
or live in peace. 


Have-Not Policy 

Much Jf our present national policy is based on the as- 
sumption that the United States is definitely a have-not na- 
tion in respect to a considerable number of vital and strategic 
raw materials,. viz: that we have exhausted our minerals and 
ores. 

This assumption is one ot the greatest frauds and hoaxes 
ever perpetrated on the American people. It has had a sinis- 
ter origin and has been perpetuated by various commissions, 
principally manned by economists, who, despite the pretense 
of detailed study, have failed to examine into the funda- 
mentals. 

These so-called experts, not experienced in problems of 
production, have had no actual production or mining experi- 
ence but have relied on statistical material wrongly inter- 
preted and consequently misleading. . . 

This false assumption has had a direct bearing on the con- 
duct of our foreign policy. It has led us to underwrite the 
fiscal systems and the cost policies of various foreign states 


whose friendship is deemed of the greatest importance due 


to their possession of raw materials which we are believed 
to lack. : 

As the matter now stands there is every possibility that our 
current dependency on foreign sources of supply may be 
the weak link in our defense that makes it attractive to the 
Russians to embark on a war on the simple score of a feasible 
short war. This strategic motivation could invite an effort to 
cut off the United States from sources of critical raw materials 
essential to its industrial plant, and hence to our ability to 
wage war. 

o e e 


Two Approaches to Defeat the United States 
—Political and Economic 

It is the Committee’s opinion that the Soviet Government 
has encouraged two approaches to defeat our nation. One is 
political (Communism) which is being investigated by 
several committees in the House -and the Senate, starting 
through the recognition of Communist Russia, without any 
safeguards, at all, in 1933. The second is the economic 
(free trade, based upon the 1934 Trade Agreements Act) 
approach, starting with the passage of the 1934 Trade Agree- 
ments Act. 

The Committee studied the stockpile program of the Gov- 
ernment very carefully, including its historical background, 
sources, prices paid for the material, and present status. 

Security reasons prevent publishing most of the material. 
It suffices to say that the findings relative to the status of the 
stockpile were in the main not satisfactory in many of the 
critical items. 

Eighty and one-tenth per cent of the present stockpile was 
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secured from, and depends upon, foreign sources, largely at 
the expense of domestic producers. 

These policies of saving our domestic resources and be- 
coming dependent upon foreign materials evidently emanated 
from and is carried on through the lower echelons of the 
State and other departments who have controlled our foreign- 
‘rade policies under the 1934 Trade Agreements Act. 

It was found. too that generally foreign low-wage-area 
producers were paid as much and often more per unit for 
such critical materials than was paid or offered domestic 
producers paying several times the wages. 


Harry Dexter White Was Father of Erroneous 
And False Have-Not Concept 

Evidence submitted to the Committee from the files of one 
of the libraries of Princeton University indicates that known 
subversive elements in the Government such as Harry Dexter 
White, who held high places in the Treasury Department and 
other agencies, assisted in establishing the false and erroneous 
theory that the United States is a have-not nation, that 
our ore bodies are being completely depleted. 

It was evidently their plan and project to make the United 
States dependent upon foreign sources of supply, which in 
time of war would be unavailable to us and leave us vul- 
nerable and defenseless. 

oO 2 oO 

The State Department, to which the responsibility to 
formulate trade agreements was assigned, has had a life-and- 
death power over our domestic mining and critical-materials 
industry for two decades. 

This power is exercised by a group of little-known persons 
of the second and third echelon in the State Department 
who really formulate our foreign policy and who for the 
most part have served under three Presidents. Practically 
none of these persons has had any experience in the mining 
industry or in the production of strategic raw materials or 
in fact any business experience. They deal in theory and 
not in facts. . . 

Through education, environment and background they are 
trained to placate foreign powers and try to build up 
friendship with foreign powers. They hope to accomplish 
this by entering into trade agreements with foreign 
powers, giving them benefits and advantages through di- 
vision of our markets, encouraging these powers to build 
up their production of strategic and critical raw materials 
which work to a disadvantage and at the expense and destruc- 
tion of our domestic industries and thus weaken the security 
of the nation. Their “equality of sacrifice concept” has 
led to an almost complete closing of hundreds of our small 
lead, zinc mines, and almost complete closing of our mercury 
and antimony mines, and is leading rapidly to the closing 
down of our fluor spar mines and more recently is seriously 
affecting the output of our copper mines. 

Had it not been for a recent act of Congress under Public 
Law 206 the exploration and development of several other 
minerals would have been abandoned, namely, tungsten, 
manganese, chromite, asbestos, mica, columbite-tantalite and 
beryl. It seems to be impossible for our theorists to learn that 
a mine cannot be turned on and off like a spigot. The mines 
of this country have been turned off after World Wars I and 
II and reopened when emergencies arose at very great cost 
to the taxpayers and with loss of valuable time. 

It is imperative, in order to create a healthy “going” con- 
cern mining industry in this country, that this power be taken 
away from these uninformed men in the State Department and 
placed in the hands of men who have an intimate knowledge 
of our strategic and critical raw-material needs, resources aud 
ability to produce. Until this is done, this nation will remain 
in a state of peril. 
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BUTTER. You can, as an exporter, 

now buy butter from the Govern- 
ment’s surplus stock for from 39 to 41 
cents a pound, The Department of Agri- 
culture, which had offered to sell butter 
out of its stock at world prices, puts the 
4l-cent price on its Grade A for export. 
The price of Grade B butter is fixed at 
39 cents a pound. 


* * * 


PROFIT-SHARING PLANS. You can- 

not expect to get income tax exemp- 
tion for a profit-sharing plan if your 
employes are free to withdraw their 
shares in the fund within two years. In 
announcing this ruling, the Internal 
Revenue Service explains that any dis- 
tribution from a fund within two years 
must be based upon attainment of a 
certain age, on illness, disability, retire- 
ment, death or severance of employment. 


* * * 


WAGE-HOUR LAW. You cannot, as 

an employer, fail to pay a truck 
driver at least 75 cents an hour if a 
substantial part of his work involves 
interstate activities. A court of appeals 
holds that such a driver is entitled to 
this minimum wage under the Wage- 
Hour Act. 


* * * 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. You 
cannot, as an employer, refuse to 
negotiate with a member of a union’s 
bargaining committee just because you 
don't like him or because you think he 
might give information to your competi- 
tors. A court of appeals finds that an 
employer violated his Taft-Hartley bar- 
gaining obligation by such a stand. 


* * * 


FHA LOANS. You cannot, as a bank 

official, safely put a future date on 
a note involving a home-repair loan in- 
sured by the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, in order to delay the first pay- 
ment. FHA advises banks and other 
lending institutions that this practice is 
prohibited by its rules. 


* * * 


COTTON LOANS. You cannot, in 

making a price-support loan on the 
1954 cotton crop, get as much interest 
as last year. The Department of Agricul- 
ture announces that the interest rate 
payable to banks and other lenders under 
this 1954 price-support program will be 
cut from 2% to 1% per cent. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
Wori_p Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 
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ri Well Stacked! 


In commodity warehouses and manufactur- 
ing plants “EMI” strong, safe, better engi- 
neered, stacking racks can save handling 
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time and space from receiving to shipping. 
Our engineers are available to study your 





operation and make suggestions. 


¢ ware FOR THIS NEW CATALOG 


EQUIPMENT C1 


meCG. INC. 
21546 Hoover, Detroit 5, Mich. 

















“Manoir | 
Richelieu 


AND COTTAGES 
AT SMART MURRAY BAY, QUEBEC 


A pine-scented paradise! . . . 18 
holes of golf. Tennis, heated salt- 
water pool with beach, riding, 
fishing, dancing. Pollen-free Lau- 
rentian Mountain air! From $18 
a day incl. meals. Served by fa- 
mous Saguenay steamers, rail or 
modern highway from Montreal 
or Quebec. LEWIS P. BEERS, Mer. 
Apply Canada Steamship Lines offices in 
Bosion, Chicago, Detroit, Neu Tork 


Philadelphia, Toronto, Quebec or Your 
Travel Agent. 


High-Fidelity 


Mnitirpion, 





MANOIR RICHELIEU, Dept. S, 
Box 100, Montreal, Canada 


A DIVISION OF CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


THE MAGNASONIC 
High-fidelity phonograph; four speakers, 
20-watt amplifier, 3-speed changer — 
exclusive Pianissimo Pick-up. Only $198.50. 
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This part of the picture 
means shipping savings 





Savings from 66¢ to $5 a ton—that’s the range in savings when freight is shipped to or from the Mid- 
Continent via New Orleans. New Orleans, the Country’s second port in dollar volume, offers other savings, too: 


| 


2 


Direct Savings in Money— 
e Lower rail, truck, and barge rates to or from 
entire Mid-Continent U. S. 


e The Port’s Foreign Trade Zone No. 2 pro- 
vides all the savings of a “‘free port.” 


Money Savings in Time— 


e Shorter inland transit time, with network of 
rail, air, truck and barge lines. Faster handling 
between inland carrier and ship. 

e Ample marginal wharfage and belt railroad 
mean no delaying “traffic jams.” 


e Nodelays due to weather—a year-round port. 


Money Savings in Convenience— 


e Complete handling equipment for all types 
of cargo. 

e Banking facilitiesin New Orleans and through- 
out Mid-Continent—‘“‘Bank where you buy.” 
e International House and International Trade 
Mart give unique aid to importers and exporters, 
domestic and foreign. 

e World-wide service by almost one hundred 
steamship lines. 


Which savings are most important to you? 
Write for detailed information to: 

LEWIS I. BOURGEOIS, Director of Commerce 
BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF 

THE PORT OF NEW ORLEANS 

2 Canal St., New Orleans, Louisiana, U.S. A. 
New York Office, 17 Battery Place 
Washington Office, 739-40 Munsey Bldg. 


Chicago Office, 111 W. Washington St. 
St. Louis Office, Railway Exch. Bldg., Suite D & E-21 


For free March of Time film,*‘New Orleans, Gate- 
way to theWorld,”’ contact any of the offices above. 





Ship via 
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port of all-important savings 

















C Business Around the World 


















MOSCOW e MEXICO CITY e LONDON e PARIS e SYDNEY 


>> The Russians' claim that they are now operating the first industrial power 
plant using atomic energy has to be taken with a grain of salt. 
Russian atomic plant has a capacity of only 5,000 kilowatts, enough for a 





village's needs. Small size indicates it is really an experimental station. 

Small experimental reactors, with about the same capacity, have been 
producing power and heat for some time in both the U.S. and Britain. 

A large atomic power plant with a capacity of about 50,000 kilowatts, now 
under construction in Britain, will start feeding out commercial electricity in 
perhaps two years' time. Another such plant is in the planning stage. 

In the U.S., the first industrial power plant using nuclear sources will 
be operating in four or five years. Its capacity will be 60,000 kilowatts. 

Each of these British plants and the American one are designed to meet 
the electrical needs of fair-sized cities. 

Soviet scientists and engineers also are working on setting up large 
atomic power plants with capacities of 50,000 to 100,000 kilowatts. 

Russians' claim that they are the first in the field shows the value they 
attach to propaganda on the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 














>> In Mexico, expansion of industrial capacity continues in high gear, despite 
the devaluation of the peso. The Government financing agency, Nacional 
Financiera, together with private capital, is pumping money into new industries 
or enlarging existing plants. To give you an idea of what's going on: 

Seven new projects, costing close to 80 million dollars, are to start 
operating between now and mid-1955. 

Steel=-pipe plant, just opened, will satisfy about 40 per cent of the 
Mexican demand for two to seven-inch pipe. Another unit to make larger pipe 
is planned by this firm in which Italian capital has an interest. 

Freight-car builder next year will be able to turn out enough cars to fill 
the needs of the Government-owned railroad system in Mexico. 

Coal mine is being mechanized to nearly double its production. Another 
company opens a large battery of coke ovens in September and will double that 
production with another equally large unit now building. Expectation is that 
better quality and lower-priced coal and coke will help Mexican steel output. 

One _ of Mexico's steelmakers will almost triple production in the next few 
months as a new blast furnace is lit and more coke becomes available. 

Truck and bus plant will be completed before the year end. Initial 
capacity will be 1,000 Diesel trucks a year and may eventually reach 5,000. 

Cellulose plant, now being finished, will produce fairly large amounts of 
cellulose (for artificial fibers) and related chemicals. Italian capital is 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


involved in this factory and also in the truck plant mentioned above. 

Clear aim in each of these seven projects is to lessen import needs. 

The industrial revolution in Mexico is still in its infancy. It has a 
long, long way to go. Trend to watch is the increasing interest of European 
and even Japanese capital in Mexican possibilities. This means that American 
manufacturers, who have had an inside track on supplying equipment for Mexico's 
plant expansion since the war, aren't to have such an easy time of it from now on. 





>> An American bidder has again been successful in getting the contract to 
build generators for a U.S. Government-built dam, although the lowest bid was 
submitted by a British firm. This is justified by the Buy-American Act. 
The usual squawks are raised in the British Parliament and press. 
Pressure to retaliate may develop next. A prominent member of Parliament 
now is protesting that Britain's National Coal Board is ordering expensive 
coal-mining equipment from the U.S.--equipment that could easily be made 
in Britain and, in fact, by his own firm! 








>> Tracking down tax dodgers is proving to be an unpopular--even hazardous-- 
occupation in France. 

Irate French shopkeepers have shaken up, even locked up, tax inspectors. 

Protests against "fiscal terrorism" are rolling into the French National 
Assembly, as the little businessmen in France band together to protect 
themselves against the Government's efforts to prevent tax dodging. 

Roving tax inspectors demand all sorts of figures and sets of books that 
the average shopkeeper just doesn't keep. He usually is his own boss and just 
pockets the proceeds at the end of the week. For years, he hasn't paid much 
attention to the tax collector and he apparently isn't going to start now. 

Great bulk of the tax returns from small business in France are reported 
to be fraudulent. That's the why of the crackdown. 

France for years has run a big budget deficit. Tax evasion is one reason. 

The ordinary wage earner in France, who has taxes deducted from his pay, has 
no sympathy for the small shopkeepers, farmers or other tax duckers. 














>> Australia now gets about half of its total export earnings from wool. 
This heavy dependence on one product is a matter of some concern. 
Wool earnings are holding up well and market prospects are pretty good. 
But wheat sales are falling off because of the world wheat glut. Earnings 











of Australia's other chief exports are declining as well. 
Australian economy is operating at full stretch. A shrinkage in next 
season's wool clip could have serious repercussions. It's something to watch. 





>> British economist Colin Clark is saying nothing loudly these days..... 

Mr. Clark predicted last November and again early this spring that U.S. busi- 
ness was going into a bad tail spin. By mid-1954, he said, business activity in 
America would be down to the late-1949 level. Actually, it's about 30 per 
cent higher than that--and holding its own. 

After July 1, Mr. Clark foresaw an even deeper plunge=--perhaps even 
rivaling the 1929 depression. Mr. Clark reached his conclusions on the basis 
of his own mathematical formulas, puzzling to most professional economists. 

U.S. economists are waiting now for his next forecast. 
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Few people realize that today’s great manufacturing facility at Ryan’s 
modern San Diego factory grew from a 20 by 40-foot shop that 
housed Ryan in the early 1920’s. 


The almost incredible growth of the Ryan organization, and the 
important role it has played in helping to create a great new industry 
for 31 of the 50 years since the Wright Brothers first flew, exemplifies 
the success possible under America’s system of free enterprise. 


Consistently a leader in aeronautical progress, Ryan continues to offer 


ae 4 ‘ 2 ‘ RYAN PLANT AND PT-20 MILITARY ; 
the military services and its commercial customers products of both TRAINERS, 1941 








demonstrated quality and performance. This ability plus Ryan’s sea- 
soned management, vision, enthusiasm, ingenuity, perserverance, and 
thrift have been responsible for the company’s steady, healthy growth. 


Today, Ryan’s plant covers three-quarters of a million square feet of 





production area and 40 acres, and is staffed by more than 4,000 * SPECIALIZED 
skilled aeronautical workers whose spirit * INGENIOUS 
; , a cd * VERSATILE 
and loyalty is extraordinary. It is this com- ‘ 
bination of skill, modern equipment and Advanced-type Aircraft and porecaeeed 
enthusiasm teamed with Ryan’s versatile Jet and Rocket Engines a 
oe oe aviation experience that gives Ryan the edge Exhaust ear aes 
RYAN FIREBEE in solving today’s aircraft problems. occa Parts” , 
ign an 
Specialized, ingenious and versatile, Ryan is still contributing aviation ee paere 
“firsts” for it plans to continue to help build an even more “wonder- Aircraft and Power Plant Research , 
filled” air age in the years to come. Metallurgical Engineering 
Thin-Wal ne eh t Planes 
RYAN AERONAUTICAL COMPANY pncner sci aae 
Factory and Home Offices: Lindbergh Field, San Diego 12, California Pioneers in Each —— 


Other Offices: Washington, D.C.; Dayton, Ohio; Seattle, Washington; New York City 





) WENT TO GENEVA with the primary idea of finding 
out, if I could, whether there was any kind of “give” 
in the East-West situation—whether the Russians could 
be dealt with on any reasonable basis. Could the dip- 
lomats from our side sit down, for instance, and, in the 
parlance of business, “make a deal,” even though the 
word “deal” has an unfortunate connotation? Could 
there be a basis of “give and take,” notwithstanding 
the tension in the world? Was there anything that 
would lead us to believe, if we conceded “X,” maybe 
they would concede ““Y”? 

International meetings are unique in that they en- 
courage the interplay of powerful influences. Delega- 
tions from 19 nations fraternized at Geneva, as did 
members of the press from many countries. And two 
sets of adversaries sat down together formally and in- 
formally for several weeks. There were opportunities 
to fathom the other fellow’s mind and to learn wheth- 
er there was any resiliency in his point of view. 

Nothing is all-black or all-white, so oversimplifica- 
tion is sometimes a temptation. As a result of my 
studies, I wouldn’t say there is no “give” at all in the sit- 
uation, nor would I say there is any reasonable hope of 
reaching any kind of agreement in the near future. 


The Perspective of Time 


In order to understand that sort of paradoxical 
statement, the background of European affairs has to 
be carefully considered. The European mind—not just 
the Soviet mind—functions differently than ours. We 
are a relatively new nation, we are successful in indus- 
trial achievements, we feel the pulse of our progress ev- 
ery minute, and we want things to happen quickly. 

Europe, on the other hand, has seen the ups and 
downs of international policy through the centuries 
and is a little bit more complacent and less impulsive 
than we are. Therefore, time makes a difference. We, 
on our part, would like to settle this whole internation- 
al situation in a month or two—or in a year perhaps. 
The perspective over there is more likely to be 10 years, 
20 years or 50 years. 

Perhaps the most disconcerting impression that I de- 
rived from my recent visit abroad was the confirmation 
of what I found two years ago—the weakness of both 
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THE EUROPE WE DON’T KNOW 


Report on Impressions Derived 
From a Recent Trip to Europe 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


Britain and France morale-wise and on the economic 
side. This has a decided bearing on what our attitude 
should be toward Europe. It raises the big question of 
what and how much we should do when our friends are 
in trouble. 

Sometimes people in America say: “Well, we paid a 
lot of money to keep those countries on our side, and 
they haven’t stayed bought.” 

This is an affront to the peoples of Europe. For the 
situation there in respect to the will to fight hasn’t 
much to do with dollars. The dollars we have sent 
abroad were important. They are still important. They 
have to do with the complex economic mechanism 
which has to put each country on a sound basis so that 
there will be employment—any kind of equilibrium at 
all. But the basic factors that give a nation its spirit 
are psychological, and not merely economic, though 
they both contribute to the mood of the times. 

We little realize that World War I took out of France 
and Great Britain the flower of the manhood of their 
respective countries. We little realize, also, that the 
Second World War took away much of the replace- 
ment and that the generations which are there today— 
outwardly trying to make believe they are as strong as 
before—actually have a lessened morale which is no- 
ticeable. The “glories” of a great past are swept aside 
in a tidal wave of cynicism that is perhaps a char- 
acteristic effect of the bombings suffered in the last war. 

The truth is there are no first-class powers in the 
world today except the United States and Soviet 
Russia. This must be said not in a spirit of pride so far 
as we are concerned, but more in the spirit of tragedy. 

If you look that fact in the face, the conclusion is 
inescapable that, while you cannot always get as much 
cooperation from allies as you wish, you cannot afford, 
on the other hand, to lose them or take the kind of 
position that will make them more and more dispirited 
and depressed. 


Why Russia Is Confident 


As for the Soviets, a very pragmatic philosophy gov- 
erns their behavior. They see themselves militarily 
stronger than any of the other countries. They know 
they are stronger than Germany because they have a 
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substantial part of its territory. They might not be so 
slf-confident if Germany were unified. The Commu- 
nists, however, do hold 20,000,000 Germans in East 
Germany as hostages, and the prewar German domestic 
market is seriously impaired. 

Britain, of course, is not the empire it was. Its do- 
minions have more economic independence than be- 
fore. The old days of an English monopoly in empire 
trade are gone. New competition for the British has 
arisen in Asia where India and neighboring countries 
are trying to live their own lives. 

The Soviets, seeing the picture of a fluctuating West- 
em Alliance—seeing particularly the military weak- 
nesses—have come to feel that they are on top now, 
and they are determined to have their way in both 
Europe and Asia. 


What Is “Communist Imperialism’? 


It is a little bit puzzling sometimes to analyze what 
the Russian objectives may be, because we ourselves 
have a tendency to oversimplify, and lots of us have 
emphasized only the phrase, “Communist imperial- 
ism.” But this is really a combination of the old Rus- 
sian imperialism and Communist dogmatism. The 
Kremlin wants everything that the Czars wanted from 
the Arctic to the Mediterranean and from the Middle 
East to the Pacific. But this imperialism now includes 
a crusade for worldwide Communism which, under the 
guise of offering more opportunities for the average 
man in a classless society, would destroy every free 
government that stands in the way of Communist am- 
ditions. We see, therefore, Soviet influence spreading 
out in a number of satellite countries in Europe and 
Asia through the use of a new weapon—propaganda 
and subversion. 

We hear often the theory that all this is only a “bat- 
tle of ideas” in the world. That’s an oversimplification, 
too. When you look at the millions of people who live 
in Asia, at their poverty and their illiteracy and their 
lack of the means of internal communication that we 
possess, and you hear some of our friends saying, “You 
have to meet this with ideas,” it should be asked, “Who 
is going to read about these ideas and how are they 
going to be distributed?” 

The only thing that can influence Asia profoundly 
today is an improvement in its economic condition. 
This the Asian people will not get from the Soviet Gov- 
étmment. The Communists may keep on promising the 
moon, but they never yet have improved the economic 
conditions of any neighboring country in their orbit. 
It is not, therefore, a battle of ideas alone. It is a 
battle between good and evil, between imperialism and 
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freedom, between starvation and survival. But behind 
it all is the intrigue and political infiltration which de- 
ceives the people in backward countries as well as their 
bewildered leaders. 

The Communists have captivated many of the intel- 
lectuals in these areas, and those people will not be 
converted by some high-sounding words on our part 
about how we are going to meet these ideas with ideas. 


Neutralizing the Super-bombs 


This battle will require not only ingenuity on the 
idea side, but it must necessarily have a material or 
economic as well as a military support. You must, of 
course, bring moral force to bear as well, and this 
means psychological factors. But basically military 
force is the most essential of all. It is vital for self- 
protection. Let me illustrate: 

Many of us think that the next world war is going to 
be an atomic war. This has been dinned into our ears 
for many months now, and the news reports of civil- 
defense rehearsals underline the prospect. But suppose 
it is not an atomic war. It may very well be a non- 
atomic war, or a war mostly with conventional 
weapons. 

The Soviets know we have a bigger quantity of 
bombs and atomic material than they have. Suppose 
they announce that they would never drop an atomic 
bomb on United States territory or anywhere else, for 
that matter—even after a war starts—unless an atomic 
bomb were first thrown at them. Suppose, also, they 
say that, if an atomic bomb or an H-bomb is dropped 
on Soviet territory by the United States, they will drop 
an H-bomb on London, Paris and Rome and on other 
big cities of our allies? 

Such an announcement in advance of a war would 
almost insure the neutrality of our allies in Europe in 
their present state of mind, unless we agreed to the 
proposal not to use the super-bomb. For our allies want 
to avoid an atomic war, and you cannot convince some 
people that death by bombs is to be preferred to sur- 
vival under any kind of system, even the Communist 
system. 

This is a practical, realistic phase of the matter 
which I do not think we have taken into account. The 
French people lived for four years under the Nazi oc- 
cupation and survived, and hence the idea of a Com- 
munist occupation does not evoke half the terror for 
them as the mere talk of destruction by atomic bombs 
seems to convey today. 

So you have the possibility that—not by agreement, 
but by neutralization or by mutual self-restraint, as in 
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David Lawrence Report [continued] 


the case of poison gas or germ warfare—neither side 
will use super-bombs. It is significant that the most 
powerful propaganda unleashed by the Soviet Govern- 
ment all over the world in recent months has been a de- 
mand that the H-bomb be outlawed. The motive is ap- 
parent. 

Our military men are insistent that if a war starts we 
will use every weapon in the arsenal. But they do not 
decide these policies. Political leaders in London and 
Paris and Washington make those decisions. Safety re- 
quires that we prepare, therefore, for every contingen- 
cy, including the prospect that we may be forced to 
fight alone if France and Britain are neutral and in- 
cluding also the possibility that—if we want to keep 
our European allies—we might find it expedient to 
agree, from a political rather than a military stand- 
point, to the neutralization of the super-bombs. 

This means that ground warfare may predominate. 
The question then arises whether we have adequate mili- 
tary power for a war fought along these lines. Where 
are we going to get additional manpower? There must 
be more allies and more contributions from our pres- 
ent allies if we are to have enough manpower. We must 
seek more allies in Asia as well as in Europe. 


Manpower on Our Side 


If you look at a military map nowadays and note 
where our allied forces are stationed, you will see there 
is a defense ring around the Soviet Union. Starting in 
the Far East we have a good army in South Korea con- 
sisting of 300,000 or more Koreans well equipped and 
well trained. This Korean Army is helping to hold in 
check a million Red Chinese in North Korea. 

_We have Nationalist Chinese allies on Formosa— 
400,000 to 500,000 trained soldiers—who are holding 
another million Red Chinese in fixed positions across 
the straits on the mainland. There is in the Philippines 
an army allied with us and we can count on additional 
forces in Australia and New Zealand. Japan is a big 
potential. In Southeast Asia there are the beginnings of 
a build-up of more military power and more alliances. 

We have staunch armies allied with us in Pakistan, 
in Greece and Turkey and in Yugoslavia. We have the 
NATO armies in Europe, with a line drawn from Nor- 
way at the Arctic Circle, down through Germany— 
another big potential—to the Mediterranean, where 
big naval fleets are concentrated nowadays. 

But there must be a further mobilization of ground 
troops across Asia and the Near East. Let us not over- 
look Africa as a source of manpower. The record of its 
soldiers in both world wars was outstanding. 
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I believe, of course, in the “new look” and everything jaece: 
it implies by way of an assumption that we must be pre- jiafilt 
pared to fight an atomic war. But, in addition to that }nists 
we must have some sure means of fighting a conven- }just: 
tional war if political considerations in the world force }0sl0\ 
us into that kind of dilemma. It involves larger appro-| So 
priations. and more expenditures in order to build and}oone 
equip bigger armies, but we can meet them if we must.\}ctitic 

Manpower can be found abroad. There are lots of jAme 
places in this world where many young men imbued |Muc 
with a national spirit will serve in an army and take }parti 
the necessary training. That is true particularly in }forei 
Asia, where millions and millions of persons starve to} -I 
death every year. The old-fashioned method of build- |“Wh 
ing armies should not be abandoned in this shaky/}the ' 
world. We must prepare for the unexpected. The mem- jwan' 
ory of the kind of war we had to fight in Korea is recent }wish 
enough to make us realize that the enemy does not al«jofter 
ways fight a war the way you expect him to fight it. jcan | 

So far as making deals are concerned, or negotiating }We 
with the Soviet Union, that time will not come until }the ] 
there is military strength on our side, not necessarily ja Fr 
of a threatening but of a balancing nature. We know jport 
that the Soviets are impressed by military strength’ jon t 

But we must not neglect coincidentally to set in mo-} W 
tion psychological influences that can affect masses of rope 
people. Nobody knows how far we can penetrate intojon t 
the Soviet backyard with psychological programs untilfrope 
we try them. Yet, at the same time, I think we have peek 
been all too tolerant of what the other fellow has beenjpart 
doing in our backyard. We discovered suddenly a few}Tha 
weeks ago that he had been sending shipments of mu- {cour 
nitions to Guatemala and stirring up neighboring} N 
countries. We seemed surprised, as if this was a newptat 
thing. But that is what the Communists have been|l be! 
doing in all parts of the world with other forms offwe h 
penetration, not necessarily munitions. ibri 

eC 
grea 
tion 

The Communists are fomenting trouble on every/the | 
continent. While it is true that nationalism has a greatfthe | 
deal of momentum on its own in all the colonial areas 
where disturbances have occurred, this momentum has 
been accelerated by the infiltration of the Communists. 

A lot of the talk about independence and colonial-} I 
ism is a smokescreen because, as important as it is tofChu 
give peoples their freedom, it is more important thatfhan 
they shall be able to keep it when they get it. vas 

What good would it do to give the three states ofpinc 
Indo-China—Laos, Cambodia and Vietnam—com@™Mi 
plete independence tomorrow and cut them off frompay 
all ties with the French Union if the next day thee 
Soviet Government were to move in and take over, notgr ic 
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ing necessarily with troops but by the tactics of subversive 
re jinfiltration at which they are so adept? The Commu- 
at; }nists would then control those helpless governments, 
en- | just as completely as they do the governments of Czech- 
rce joslovakia, Bulgaria, Rumania and Poland. 
ro-| So far as our own Government’s foreign policy is 
snd'tooncerned, we have been subjected to a great deal of 
istferiticism. There is a tendency abroad among some 
.of {Americans always to blame their own government. 
ued |Much of this is political because the repercussions of 
ake partisan speeches from the United States do reach 
- jn fforeign countries, too. 
>to} I said to some of my American friends abroad: 
ild- }“What’s wrong? We have been trying to do our job in 
aky |the world. We have no desire for colonies. We don’t 
em-jwant any territory. We are guided primarily by the 
sent }wishes of our allies. We propose plan after plan, and 
-al~joften they say they don’t want to do it that way. All we 
t it. }can do is ask them, and they can tell us what they want. 
ting We have not been bludgeoning anybody. The plan for 
nti! jthe European Defense Army, for example, was entirely 
rily ja French concept. Then when we took it up and sup- 
now jported it, we were accused of trying to force something 
gth:jon the French.” 
mo-| We have not been at fault in our policy toward Eu- 
s of fope. There has been a consistent and persistent effort 
intojon the part of our Government since 1945 to do in Eu- 
intilfrope what an enlightened leadership would naturally 
ave peek to do in a postwar era. We have made mistakes— 
yeenfparticularly in Asia, and they were serious mistakes. 
few}That story is a tragic one. But we have steered the right 
mu-fcourse in Europe. 
ring} Now as to the billions of dollars which the United 
newjstates has spent abroad, some of it has been wasted, but 
been}I believe the bulk of it has been used constructively. For 
is offwe have managed to maintain a kind of economic equi- 
librium in Britain and France and Italy. We have saved 
eece and Turkey for the free world. It has cost a 
great deal, but it has been worthwhile. The disintegra- 
tion of those countries in an economic sense would, on 
veryjthe other hand, have meant a greater burden for us in 
sreatfthe long run. 
areas 
1 has 
nists. 
nial-} I had the pleasure of lunching with Sir Winston 
is toeChurchill at 10 Downing Street and we talked for more 
thatfhan an hour on a variety of subjects. Much of what 
as said about relations with the United States has 
es olpince been reflected in public statements by the Prime 
com@™linister on his recent visit to Washington. From all 
frompny talks with various officials in Great Britain, I 
y theé#ormed the impression that there is in London no clear- 
r, not idea as to what should be done in the world than 
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there is anywhere else. There is no exact formula. So 
much is dependent upon what Russia intends to do. It 
takes only one side to disturb the peace or to upset the 
most peaceful intentions of the other side. We are, 
therefore, feeling our way. But I believe that, despite 
all the publicity about differences between Great Brit- 
ain and America, we will stick together. 

I spent an hour with M. Mendés-France, now Pre- 
mier of France. We talked at his home in Paris on 
every phase of the European situation. His approach is 
sincere and realistic. He feels that France is weak in- 
ternationally because it is weak internally. It is true 
that internal reforms in France have long been neg- 
lected. The war in Indo-China, moreover, takes too 
much money out of the French budget. America has 
been helping a good deal, but the portion that the 
French are spending outside of France is too big for 
their resources. The new French Premier has a feeling 
that a domestic reform program of an economic nature, 
undertaken now, could build a stronger France. 


“Quarantining” the Communists 


During the two months that I spent in Europe, I 
found little disagreement with the thesis that the Soviet 
Union is determined to impose its ideology and its con- 
trol over the rest of the world. 

Sooner or later, some nation or group of nations will 
have to stand up and stop the march of Communist 
despotism. I don’t believe we actually have to go to 
war to stop it. But I do believe we will have to make 
sacrifices and take calculated risks. I do believe we will 
have to make up our minds to “quarantine” the Com- 
munists behind the Iron Curtain. 

We must stop the flow of their money to Soviet 
agents everywhere in the world. They could not have 
done the things they have done in Guatemala and 
Egypt and Tunisia and elsewhere except with money 
supplied from Moscow. If this were a hot war, we 
certainly would not be trading across the boundary, 
and there wouldn’t be any money coming into countries 
on our side from Russia either. Soviet gold is flowing 
across the Iron Curtain boundary right into our own 
ranks and helping to finance trouble. Someday we must 
come to the point of saying that this infiltration will 
have to stop. A lot can be done by counter-measures 
without going to war. 

The possibility of war is discussed abroad on every 
side. Unfortunately, we are accused by some Europeans 
and Asians of wanting to make war. I don’t mean that 
we are really thought to be warmongers, but there is a 
fear that we may be impulsive and get our allies into 
a war which they want to avoid at all costs. 


(Continued on next page) 
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David Lawrence's report on impressions derived from a recent trip 
to Europe begins four pages preceding this page—on page 116. 












David Lawrence Report [continued] 


When the newspapers in the United States were dis- 
cussing a possible military intervention in Indo-China, 
the discussion may not have done any harm in Amer- 
ica, but the nervousness inside Germany, for example, 
was noticeable. They said, “If America goes into Indo- 
China, maybe this is the time Russia will decide to go 
into Germany.” 

There is a nervousness in Europe about any move on 
our part, whether big or little. The H-bomb tests caused 
shivers of apprehension because the military signifi- 
cance of such tests is well understood. One of the reasons 
Europeans were so glad the Korean war was over was 
because they thought there would be more military 
power available to bolster the defense of Europe. 

Our task is, however, global. Our military forces are 
widely dispersed in both Europe and Asia. It is up to 
us to bri about a wide dispersal of the Russian 
forces sb they cannot concentrate in Europe. ? 

The only way that wars can be prevented is to pre- 
pare to ‘meet all contingencies ahe@d of time with a bal- 
anced force. The time to have prevented World War.II 
was in 1936 when Hitler marched into the Rhineland or 
in the years when we were discussing the Italian aggres- 
sion in Ethiopia and the oil sanctions that were never 
applied by members of the League of Nations against 
Mussolini. 


History Repeats Itself? 


We are going through a similar experience now, 
when a firm attitude can prevent a big war. If in a few 
years we should have such a war, we will be saying re- 
gretfully, “In 1954, at the time of the Indo-China affair, 
was when we should have been firm and decisive.” 

Yet American public opinion has looked upon the 
Indo-China controversy as something remote, though 
it has a direct meaning for the American people be- 
cause a wrong policy now can encourage Soviet aggres- 
sion elsewhere in the world. 

The.only compass we can steer by is moral principle. 
We must take the risks that are involved—building up 
sufficient strength to defend our moral principle, so 
that the enemy will not have any doubts whatsoever 
about our intentions. 

The Russians have two strategies. One is to win the 
war without themselves being participants in the fight- 
ing, and the other is to win the war with the least 
amount of fighting. 





- first into a retaliatory attack. There is no doubt that a 


But today they are rather confident that eventually | 
they will be able to control both Fragce and Italy with- 
out a war. They are, making a lotuef headway. They 
have’ in the French Parliament 100 members.of the 
Communist Party who hold the, balance .of power. 
They have a substaritial strength in Italy. Hf they can 
control Italy, they can weaken Yugoslovia. 

We should be.Jooking at this whole problem of 
strategy through Soviet eyes. We in America are fear- 
ful that the United States will suffer a sudden attack. 
Yet the Soviet mind ‘is working toward capturing Eu- 
rope, the biggest prize of all. If they can do that and 
use European resources, they might tackle us a few 
years later on. They wouldn’t, therefore, provoke us 


great many of their planes would be intercepted in a 
war against us. The results from our “massive retalia- 
tion” would be terrible for them..Why, then, should 
they run that risk, particularly when they think they 
can win-on anether battlefield? In war you choose your 
own battlefield if you can, and not the other fellow’s. 


Patience with Allies 


What offsetting moves could we make to prevent the 
Soviets from moving in on France and Italy? When the 
battle front is 3,000 miles away, you must do everything 
to build up that battle front in advance. You must 
strengthen it in an economic sense as well as in a moral 
and spiritual sense. You must help to build the morale 
of your allies, and that means you must be patient with 
allies. You cannot coerce—you must coax, and con- 
vince. 

You must show your friends always that you are 
with them wholeheartedly. Otherwise their situation 
disintegrates before your eyes. 

Europeans, despite everything said to the contrary 
in speeches or newspapers that criticize us, are well 
aware of our industrial and military might and look to 
us for leadership, though reserving the right to disre- 
gard that leadership every now and then when their 
national viewpoints conflict with ours. 

It is, to be sure, a trying time for the Western Alli- 
ance, but it will be kept together by a common danger, 
which at present shows no signs of dissolving. 

Tension will continue for a long time. Nothing is 
hopeless, nothing is inevitable, nothing is certain. And 
all of us have a chance to influence the course of events, 
notwithstanding the rather discouraging circumstances 
that constantly beset us. 
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Why Plymouth. is America’s best-buy low-price car! 


You can-quickly discover the extra quality that’s built into a Plymouth. All you need 
do is make simple comparisons with the other low-price cars. 


In Plymouth you may select from the widest choice of drives, including the new 
fully automatic PowerFlite no-clutch transmission, and Hy-Drive, the lowest-cost no-shift 
driving. You’li enjoy the extra smoothness of Plymouth’s Truly Balanced Ride. 


As you compare, your own sense of car quality will tell you that Plymouth offers 
the greatest value in the lowest-price field. And that value lasts! Of all the millions of 
Plymouth cars ever built, more than half are still in daily use. Taxi companies have learned 
to depend on Plymouths for trustworthy, economical service. More Plymouths are used 
as taxieabs than.all other makes combined! Wouldn’t you like to be better acquainted 
with a car that offers so much? Let your Plymouth dealer arrange a demonstration drive. 7 
FREE! Part-by-part Comparison Book. 


Actual proof that Plymouth is your 


. best. buy in the lowest-price field! 
ft CW A-real “buying guide”. . . yours for 


the asking at any Plymouth dealer’s. 
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New PowerFlite transmission and new PowerFlow engine. Power Braking and full-time Power Steering. 


PowerFlite is the newest, smoothest no-clutch driving in the lowest-price field. Plymouth’s Power Steering is full-time to shield you from road shock. 
The new higher horsepower PowerFlow engine is the greatest in Plymouth history. New Power Brakes also conserve your energy, help keep you relaxed. 


PowerFlite, Hy-Drive, Automatic Overdrive, Power Steering, Power Brakes each available at low extra cost 
Fun for the whole family! Enjoy “That's My Boy” each week on CBS-TV. See TV page of your newspaper for time and station America's best-buy low-price car 





